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THE WORKING MAN CAN THINK. 


'| By Grorcz Hoxipine, Power-loom Weaver, near Accrington, Lancashire. 


'Arrer the long night of ignorance, superstition, and error, we look with anxiety 
' for the dawn of that day when knowledge and truth shall spread as far as the rays 
of morning light visit the eyes of intelligent beings. "While we look back onthe 
achievements of the past, and view the glory which surrounds the brow of thé 
_ hero, we are pained to see marks of blood staining tke laurels of his pride ; and the 
trumpet of fame that sounds in his praise serves only to cover the cry of 
_ misery that follows his course, as the drums of Tophet drowned the wail of infant 
_ yoices, while they writhed in agony, as a sacrifice to Moloch. Butwefondly hope 
_ that the future will be distinguished by a different kind of glory ; not less iilus- 
trious than the past, but one which will be unmingled with feelings of horror at 
_ the scenes of misery which it has caused. Long as the world has existed, wisdom 
_ and knowledge have never yet been tried ona large scale, and it still remains to-be 
seen whether they will succeed in blessing mankind when fully adopted. Those 
_who have proved by experience how much they are superior to ignorance and folly, 
never fear to challenge their power if they can only obtain a fair trial. For this 
trial they are encouraged to look forward to future days, and they labour on in thé 
.-sured hope and confident expectation that if the fruit of their exertions does not 
~»ear in their time, still truth must prosper. ‘The incredulous and the unbelieving 
sire, How willit prosper, and by what instrumentality willit you make it succeed } 
“sey seem to imagine that we are looking for the descent of some race of geniuses— 
some beings of superhuman origin—to accomplish what wehaveso long attempted with 
80 little apparent success. But we are looking for no such thing. It is among 
people such as those around us that we rejoice at the prospect of truth and know- 
_ ledge spreading. | 
J ~ No man can tell how much may be accomplished if the power of thought can 
be called forth. This has been for ages almost buried, like the seeds of corn 
enrolled in the hands of a mummy, and deprived of an opportunity to fructify and 
_ vegetate. The germinative power is in it for all that; and if you bring it under 
favourable circumstances, it will soon show its power strong and vigorous as ever. 
_ So there was always a power of thought among the people, but it has not been 
by ie in consequence of bad systems of education, and weak and wretched 
teaching. 
in all ages there have been a few upon whom the rays of learning have shed a 
cheering light, but the mass has been considered incapable of thought; and not 
_ only so, but it has in some instances been deemed imprudent to attempt to set the 
people thinking, lest it should unfit them for a subordinate sphere of action, . 
We are glad to think that we now behold the day when such notions are being 
_ ‘exploded on every hand, and no one has the exclusive power to monopolise learn- 
-"»~ and confine it toa select class. Instead of this, ‘the working man has access 
_ the most talented authors that ever graced his native tongue with their com- 
position; and with such advantages in his hands, the wonderful discovery has been 
made, that, notwithstanding the lowness of his birth and the humbleness of his 
- *6ecupation, even he can think. Why, he could always think, only he wanted 
_ training to think steadily, efficiently, and correctly ; and by being introduced to 
authors of eminence he shows that he has a kindred sympathy, by glowing with 
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- When Wwe;see that philosophy, and. science in. past,.ages have been kept 
from the operative bluseed!land That) the scope. of their thought "bag beenose ved 
to the calling and business,of life in which they happened to be “engaged) varied 
only by those interruptions of passion which will always break Out, “whatever ths 
state of cultivation, we are led to look for something peculiar in the ‘presentagey 
which. has called forth the reflecting energies of the lower’ classes.” Among ‘th 
eauses which have led to this result, we may mention the Very wide diffusion 08 
cheap: literature, and the easy access to means of education which’ is» every? 
where to be had; along with this, the state of society at the present tinie ought0¢ 
to be overlooked. . We allude to the fact that life is becoming more and’ ‘moré*é 
struggle, and people are urged on by the force of misery to seek the means ‘ofsub 
sistence. If misery will not make aman think, we despair of anything elsé doing’ 
it... We shall be excused this allusion to a subject which presses itself painfully on 
our attention, and without dwelling upon it further, we congratulate-our’ fellow 
men if this discipline has been profitable in giving them that which is more -valuat 
than gold—a disposition to think. Se 
«As the-whole family of man is made up of one blood, and the working mar 
belongsto that family, if the capacity of thought is given to all, he must partake ot 
it among the rest. There is no distinction between him and ‘others, ex¢ept that of 
property, and no one will pretend that it confers the power of thinking on its poss 
sessor. Strip both of outward distinction, and array them in sackcloth, and then 
see which is the betterman.. We have heard so often. of the “ better end”” “that 
we begin to inquire, wherefore better? Perhaps we shall be met with the‘answe? 
which has been sometimes given to this representation of things, that if the workitig 
man possessed ingenuity and thought, his first care would naturally be turned to 
the bettering of his condition, consequently he would not continue a working man’; 
but we see many who make no attempt to better their condition, therefore they 
have no thought... Ifthis test were applied to the working class in general, it would 
proye them to be more thoughtful, as a class, than any other in the kingdom? 
When. aman is born to wealth it is not difficult for him to appear” in a ‘respectable 
condition ; in fact, he mustbe a great prodigal or villain if he sinks belowif; but:when 
aman inherits nothing, and is brought up by a struggle, it is a different easé “with 
him. . The aristocrat, who now looks down upon him with pity or contempt, would 
perhaps have made no more out of such straitened circumstances than he hasidone: 
While hundreds of the working class have raised themselves, by industry, econony 
and perseverance to be the employers of others, may we. not ask, How many 
the nobility would have done so, if they had been exposed to want till they*had 
raised themselves above it by their own exertions?  Xetens 
, That working men can think is self-evident, though some have seemed to ‘doubt — 
it; but we shall not stop to offer anything as proof, for self-evident propositions 
acquire no strength by attempted proof, nor will they appear with greater forcesto 
the mind, Since we decline proving the proposition, we deem it right to state chat 
ne intend to. notice some things involved in the fact that the working man van 
A thinking being is capable of great happiness and intense misery. The highér 
in the scale of existence an animal is placed, the greater is its capability of pleasure 
and sufferring. The moth is soon crushed to death, and an end put to its existen e. 
Higher beings make a more desperate struggle for life, and can endure great pain 
without losing-it. It appears that the capacity of pleasure and pain eal EaCh 
other, so that the possession of the one includes that of the other. To be ease 
of feeling, is to be rendered incapable either of happiness or misery. ‘These obser- 
wations apply to. mere animal life, and may all be verified, without ascendins th 
the scale of existence to rational creatures. The circle of pleasure ‘with animaisis 
very limited, seldom extending beyond the present. moment, and applying onl 40 
some pressing want.,, But.man is subject to pleasure and pain arising from things 


-past and to. come,.as,well as. from those present, . Without anything gratifying 
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bodily want, he can feel mental pleasure sweeter far than anything applied to the 


othe time during which pain or pleasure may |¢ontintie lis a very important thing 
for consideration ; because, however intense either may be, they are not much’re= 
garded if we know they are of short duration. We think it a strong argument’ to 
.. prove the emptiness of folly when we show that, whatever mirth or glee, whatever 
~ rapture or delight, whatever noise or song the drunkard may pretend to, it is soon 
_ “all over, and succeeded by misery and pain. A thinking being, once ushered into 
. existence, whether in the palace or in the cottage, either in the midst of abundance 
«or as the heir of poverty, cither the offspring of talent or the child of dulness; 
~ never loses that existence, but will continue to think, even when the organic frame 
t-Sinto which it was placed is mouldered todust. Great changes may take place both 
sin the mind and everything with which it is connected; but as it is a simple indi- 
f visible element, thought and existence run coeval with each other. It follows, then; 
_— that as thought is the distinguishing mark of mind and of man, that which remains 
*~>when everything else is swept away, we must depend upon it for our individuality ; 
.—and the scale which we occupy in existence, be it humble or honourable, will ulti-« 
_— mately depend, not on our property. or anything else that is external, but solely 
y and entirely on the inward man. o we trust in riches, we shall soon leave them 
if they do not first leave us; or in our traffic ; that will soon be over, and we shail 

go where buying and selling are done away. 

Eyen that skill which is the means of enabling us to earn our bread will shortly 
become of no use or value to us, and yet we shall be active living agents, “We 
may look on creation and observe all the various phenomena which Nature is‘ con 
tinually manifesting, but we see nothing in it akin to thought. Thought is en- 
tirely unique. No combination of matter can produce it, and there is no sympathy 
with it in any unthinking being. The stupendous magnitude of the ocean; the 
lofty height of the giant mountain; the tremendous roar of Niagara, could never 
raise a single emotion. of sublimity in any creature destitute of thought ; while the 
setting sun, the glorious iris, the beautiful flower, might alike display their charms 
in vain if there were ne mind to admire and be enraptured at the prospect. It is 
no argument against this to say that many minds are unaffected by such things, 

_ for that is only the effect of leaving thought untrained. ‘The greatest gifts are 
worthless if they find no exercise, and his mind is very little indeed that is not 
susceptible of some improvement. We will be candid enough to admit that we 
do not believe this world to be the place in which mind will unfold all its power of 
pleasure or suffering. Its sojourn here is but short, and it is exposed to so many 
contrary states and conditions, that there is very little room to manifest its full 
energy. Can anyone refuse to rejoice, then, at the prospect of immortality, in 
which there will be room for the embryo to expand and attain its complete man+ 
hood; in which the shell shall be broken, and the winged spirit shall stretch out 
its pinions and svar aloft, to hold converse with kindred spirits, in regions where 
they are familiar with all that is sublime and excellent in thought, all that is pure 
and good in feeling, all that is perfect and holy in action. i 
_ A capacity of improvement is involved in that of thinking. ‘There is no improve- 
ment in instinct, and there is none in the germinative action of seeds. The hog 

- hever attains the sagacity of the elephant, and the thorn never advances to produce 

the oak. Water never improves into wine, and dew never equals the sweetness of 
honey. In reference to the fruits of the earth, we admit that human’ ingenuity 
my improve their size and lusciousness ; but this is only done by bringing them 
under circumstances peculiarly favourable to their growth and development, In 
the same manner animals are capable of being improved in a limited degree. All 
these instances of improvement dwindle into insignificance when compared with 
that which.man undergoes when he rises from the inanity of childhood to the 
full development, intellectual and moral, obtained by a first-rate mind. Instinct 
is a most convenient thing by which to illustrate the capacity of improvement pos- 
sessed by the mind. No doubt it answers its purpose very well, but it is limited 
to a narrow sphere, and pot capable of much application. Its first effort is as suc. 
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cessful and complete as ‘its last, It cannot adapt itself to new circumstances, and 
has no way of accommodating its action to unusual difficulties. The first effort < 
mind is often a failure, and, ¢yén afte repeated trials, it is only clumsy; yet, after 
all this, it is better than instinct, for, is constant attention, great dexterity may. b 
acquired, anda vast number of applications discovered for the same instrumen 
In the formation of the hand there is variety of adaptation intended; but even 
that, under the guidance of mere instinct, would haye accomplished little. The 
mind, without the hand, might have wanted means to display its power, but the 
hand, without the mind, would have none to display. Combined together, what 
wonders they can accomplish. In the accommodations and conveniences of life 
what millions of comfortable abodes they have raised, by the aid of which, man can 
defy the severity of winter, and survive the changes of the seasons. No being pos- 
sessed only of instinct provides for itself a covering toits body. Man not only does 
this, but adds every kind of ornament along with it, and, out of the refuse of other 
animals, he fabricates for himself new and splendid raiment. rte ce naa 
One generation can improve upon another. The efforts put forth by the fathers 
may not be met with success, while the sons so far profit by them, as to realise 
that which once seemed impossible. All the sciences are the result of man’s 
capacity of improvement. It is still a disputed point whether language was at a 
given to man, or he had to invent it for himself ; but we think none will content E 
that science was given to him, or that he owes it to a celestial revelation. It is 
solely and entirely the fruit of his own genius, and its proudest trophies are the 
result of his perseverance, Accident has shown him a glimpse of a single prin-- 
ciple—as, for instance, the force of steam—and he has found out a multitude of 
applications for it. The results of improvement are not confined to the lofty minds 
that first made them, for the dullest take advantage of them, and frequently derive 
as much benefit from their adoption. Tomention acase: the improvements for the 
diffusion of knowledge have been so generally extended, that the workman, at his 
daily calling, can now acquire more learning than fell to the lot of the most diligent. 
and favoured student in the thirteenth century. By this means the aristocracy of 
letters has been broken up, and philosophy has come down from the heayens to 
dwell emong men. . cof 
There are few things more encouraging than the reflection that man is capable of 
improvement, Even when a person manages a thing badly at present, no one has a 
right to bid himdespair. If he has only a wish to improye, and a determination to 
persevere, he may one day surpass that sharp and acute fellow that seems to bring 
all difficulties prostrate at his feet. Is he a bad reader, a poor writer, a wretched 
speaker, a clumsy workman, or all these put together, in ten years he may be 
clever if he struggle toimprove. When a person takes the best models, and com- 
pares his own effort with them, he perceives the imperfection of his work, and feels 
a strong incentive to aim at a higher standard of attainment. All human labours 
are imperfect, and the loftiest aspirations that were ever realised served only to 
prove that there were regions beyond for thought to explore and genius to inves- 
tigate. While we do not presume to think that working men will push forward the 
boundaries of science, still we boldly encourage them to try to know as much as 
the most ingenious have discovered, and attempt as much as others haye accom- 
lished, Pi Sieh 
F Who said that working men could not think? Were we are reminded of the West 
India planter who availed himself of the labour of the negro, and refused him the 
means of instruction, pretending that he had no intellect or reason—in fact, that he 
was only amore crafty brute: he first attempted to smother thought and extin- 
guish reason, and then said they never existed, The philosopher who addressed all 
his disquisitions and reasonings to the select class of thinkers, who were supposed 
to have leisure and time to attend to them—but never imagined that the lower 
class would take any interest in them—he concluded that there was no vein rich in 
thought, and thus never opened the mine—so, by providing nothing for the speoR 
to think about, failed to find out the talent and energy which they possessed. ‘The 
statesman who confined the privilege of judging who were fit to make laws to 
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ge has rented a more expensive habitation, aiderariethslil ap Working man,_as if 


ecostliness of a man’s apparel or the splendour of his furniture werd true’ tests of 


fawened for Inquiring into the secrets of the gods. Curiosity has whetted his 
een appetite, and everything that will serve to allay it must come to his tooth. 
Men have tasted a little of the sweets of learning, and are in earnest for having 
more. Thousands, instead of going to the beershop to drown their senses and 


tet away their reason, repair to the booksellers for something that will improve 


their reason, strengthen their intellect, and increase their integrity, and thus make 
L seneelyee better husbands, more industsious workmen, more sober and enlightened 
citizens. 
_ Working men ought to think. ‘They have mind as well as others. They can 
take an interest in the laws of their land. They have domestic arrangements to 
pues and manage, children to educate and provide for, characters to establish and 
habits to form, companions to associate with and improve, principles to learn and 
examine, and, above all, they have an eternal state to enter upon and prepare for ; 
and all these things require study and earnest thought. Only consider what 
thought can do. We have heard of the dreams of the alchymists, who wanted to 
turn the baser metals into gold; thought can do greater wonders than that. It 
ean draw instruction from the stars that twinkle in the firmament, and read les- 
sons of wisdom in the blades of grass that grow inthe field. It can hear the music 
of heaven in the winds that whistle, and join in sympathy with the melody of 
birds. It can grow poetical over the sweetness of the rose, and hear eloquence in 
- the ripple of the stream. It can form a ladder from the works of nature that reaches 
to heaven, and, by this, with the aid of revelation, it can climb to Gop; and thus, 
in the heaven of heavens, it can fall down before the throne as an humble wor- 
shipper—a spectacle on which angels might gaze with joy. For his own guidance 
and direction, for his own benefit and instruction, for his own pleasure and delight, 
the working man ought to think. Who would be so cruel as to rob him whois 
poor in this world of the chance of enriching his mind by labouring in the mines of 
meditation, and enlarging the fund of his ideas by travelling in the regions of 
thought? If it would be cruel in another to rob him of this privilege, it is criminal 
in him to throw it away. 

Nothing of importance can be done to better their condition, wnless i induces 
the working class to think. As thought is the chief distinction between man and 
beast, so in its absence he sinks back to their low condition. There is the same 
subjection to animal impulses in the thoughtless man and the beast. If there is any 
difference, it is in favour of the latter; for the beast is satisfied with a moderate 
share of enjoyment, but man tortures his ingenuity to invent gratifications, and 
sinks in pollution to enjoy them. We pity the condition of him who is blind, 
because affliction has shut out from him an important source of enjoyment; well, 
the ignorant and the thoughtless are in the same pitiable condition, being shut out 
from the pleasures of thought. In the case of the blind, the other senses become 
more acute, to make up im some degree for the defect—so in the case of the ignorant 
there is a keener relish of sensual pleasure than the meditative man is subject to. 
Now any scheme for the amelioration of the people that takes away their means of 
pleasure without providing others, and giving them a new relish, will prove abortive, 
The sow willreturn to its wallowing inthe mire. Thought is the lever that must be 
employed to raise the people sunk in mental degradation, and set them in a position 
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to deserve the title of men, Their own conduct is the cause of the greater part of 
ani mis¢ery,;and it is impossible to make them. happier “antil jah make them 
etter, leat i edlalad tard cece ee 

Let the working man have Lbshachinng to think about. Do not treat hime as a child, 
as it he was incapable of meddling with great things. There is a pretended great- 
ness which consists in the use of uncouth words, and is no more the aecompaninien 
of real greatness than stilts and giant’s clothing demonstrate the” gréatnes$’ of & 
common man, Though at first sight the person may look like a giant, yet, when 
reduced to his natural dimensions, all fear of his magnitude vanishes. Rhee the 
case of him who conceals the littleness of his thoughts in the use of strange wi rds. 
This kind of greatness is both ridiculous and contemptible; and these teachers may 
be looked..on as the mountebanks of literature, who try, to. astonish people with 
their own feats, instead of feeding them with real: knowledge. It-is mot,with 
obscure language that we request you to treat the working man, but with manly 
thought. It contributes nothing to the efficacy of a medicine to have*the pre 
Scription written in Latin; so great thoughts have no‘need of eter ger ar 
but will tell with a stronger effect if delivered in plain terms. All nature is befor 
you ready to help in giving illustration to any thought which'entérs yout mind: 
Multitudes are willing to listen to you as to an oracle, if you Have any valuable 
communication to make. Whether you are a.chosen teacher or a volunteer 7 hé 
work of education, do your utmost to find something for the people to think. { ont, 
Working men have their solitary musings, their deep and earnest thinkings ;,at 
times they feel as if their whole soul was in agitation in quest of some point thatds 
started in the process of reflection. It is vain to say that their labour takes away — 
all their thoughts, for when they are attending to it their mind can be busy with 
deep philosophy. Provide for them a compass by which they’can steer along’ the 
ocean of thought, and at length ride in at the harbour of truth. 9) © > © 169 


THE FACTORY GIRL ON HER MOTHER'S PICTURE. © «°° 


By ALFRED GARDNER, Brass Moulder, Maidstone. © + «»» 


There’s a picture that hangs o’er the old mantle-shelf, how eat 
And my father oft tells me it looks like myself ; . oid 


I had long wished to know whose sweet face it could bes. 225 to scoquug 
Till one day he reveal’d the fond secret to me, . 101d dd to acide 
; fe is d unieob to 
T haye watch’d him, and seen him look up to the frame, © © 91 * ©49'%9 
Then I’ye heard him pronounce to himself my own name; °° 9" Bet 
I have kiss’d him when sad, for it griev’d me to see, © © © 2) 7-9 anil 
How he wept while he talk’d of things unknown to me, ~~ © 1°) 29>" na 
5 P| SFE L'H FZ gnroood JE 
} Cpyaw OF aiid ap bshrod 
I have grown up since then, and my father has said, . ~ ,4 .«; saber 
Rv’ry day I grow like my own MoTHER that’s. dead... 6, waning 
Oh! I felt a sad pride when he told me himself, oy ni ep 
’*T was my own mother’s likeness that hung o’er the shelf. =. .. , 4, 


I know now the reason he kept it from me, (HRGIAg A 
When I wondered so much whose sweet face it could be; 
For he knew I should grieve for the friend I had lost, 
And he was not deceiv’d in the grief ithas’cost. = 229" (a 


I can see his form wasting, and ev’ry day brings °°"! 2° © 9 

A cold chill.o’er my heart when I think’of such things; ~ 9° 7" 

For I know that my father must leave me himself, © 
iOS Barrsta 


_,~ Like the sweet one whose likeness hangs over the'shelf, ©°°08° "8 : 
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mois olor: ON THE MENTAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
Bits BY, JANET HAMILTON, Shoemaker’s Wife, Longlone, Lanarkshire. 


-IRS1R DODMIISISTO & : re te 3! 4% Ze 
Iycexpressing afew thoughts on the mental 
oye, Mcehy den, I, shall endeavour to 
give, from. my own actual experience and 
Beieepht observation, some account of the 
methods which I have found to be best. 

adapted for effecting this purpose. 
t before entering upon the discussion 
Of this interesting topic, it willbe necessary 
6 'state my opinion as to’ the proper period 
tachild’slife: for beginning. this process. 
ej; perhaps, will feelsinclined to smile 
say, thatitshould commence from the 
cour of, the child’s .entrance into this 
id, while .reason is yet imperceptible, 
the little creature feels only the im- 
ke its animal instincts. Yet listen, 
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¥6 ing working mother; even from that 
Bin Four part in mental training begins; 
You ‘can aid and protect the incipient 
powers of your child’s mind, even at this: 
period of helpless unconsciousness, by a 
simple; natural, and loving mode of bodily 
treatment, such as shall insure.a healthy 
physical development, and by being careful 
never to irritate, injure, or destroy the 
delicate nervous organisation of your child 
by pouring into its tender stomach hateful 
and hurtful portions of spirituous stimu- 
lants, or impairing the functions and im- 
peding the action of the brain by drugging 
itwith narcotics. -Here I must express 
my disapproval of that pernicious practice, 
too prevalent in some of our manufacturing 
towns. The working mother, day by day, 
leaves her home and her children, for the 
purpose of earning’a few shillings a week in 
some of the factories, and so is in the habit 
of dosing her miserable infant with dele- 
terious and stupifying .compounds, produc- 
ing unnatural.sleep, which.after. a short 
life of pining and suffering, too often ends 
in the sleep of death,. Or should it survive, 
itbecomesa wasted, weak, and stunted child, 
doomed in turn to watch the slumbers or to 
sooth the fretful wailings of another baby 
victim, till the mother comes home. 

This toiling but mistaken mother thinks, 
no doubt, that she is pursuing a course of 
laudable industry, and that her earnings 
are absolutely necessary to eke out the 
father’s wages, which, even with thataddition 
she finds to be small enough for supplying 
their daily wants. All this is perfectly true 
in one sense, but in a higher and truer 
sense itis a most mischievous fallacy ;- for, 
poor mother, suffer me to say that a little 
calculation may convince you. that, by 
staying at home and nursing your babe, 
you will not only save the sum you must 


give to another for doing it for you while 
out at work, but it will enable you also to 
attend to the health and morals of your 
other children, which else must be sadly 
neglected. You can save something too, 
by making their clothes and keeping them 
in repair; by making a part and mending 
the whole of your husband’s wearing ap- 
parel, and by washing and getting up your 
own clothes, which you are unable to do 
while working out. In addition to this, the 
clever and industrious mother can. take in 
a little plain sewing, knitting, or some light 
tailoring work; or, if neat-handed, can 
make up and dress caps and laces; and, 
while working by the side of baby’s cradle, 
can stir it with her foot; and when it 
wakes up, can call her little boy or girl to 
play with and keep it in humour, till she 
gets the hearth nicely swept up, and her 
small fire burning brightly in the grate, 
with the evening meal warm and neatly 
arranged on the clean deal table. Then 
from her seat her smiling face will give the 
dearest of all welcomes to her husband’s 
heart when the factory bell rings him home 
to share that meal with her and his children, 
And now, working mother, I hope you have 
cast up in your own mind the amount of 
your gains and your savings by practising 
industry and economy at home, and I think 
you will find it fully equivalent to the pit- 
tance procured by leaving your home and 
your children for the purpose of working in 
a factory. 

I have been irresistibly impelled to this 
digression by an intense ‘feeling of com- 
miseration for those children who are sub- 
jected to this treatment. But while strongly 
reprobating the use of those destructive 
potions, I fecl a kind of reproachful pity for 
the mother who resorts to this practice, in 
the belief that under their influence the 
baby will be kept quiet while she is at 
work. 

But it is time to return to my subject, the 
mental training of the child; and this, for 
the first six months of its life, can as- 
suredly be commenced by a total disuse of 
every kind of sleeping or spirituous mixture, 
in whatever shape or under whatever name 
they may be administered ; for I must repeat 
the assertion that they are all, without ex- 
ception, most injurious to the healthy action 
of the brain, and most destructive to the 
nervous system of the child, ‘and if persisted 
in cannot fail of enfeebling: and obscuring 
its mental faculties ; and, by impairing the 
digestion and drying up the bowels, reduce 
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and weaken the whole frame to a state too 
often terminated by convulsions and death. 

Young working mother, I will suppose 
your child to be newly ushered into life, free 
from constitutional*or accidental disease, 
and that you are careful to haveits dress 
and position so arranged as to insure for it 
a proper degree of that kindly and natural 
warmth so necessary for fostering the 
growth and assisting the development of 
the physical proportions of the infant. I 
will suppose that you do not cram it to re- 
pletion with food, but allow the bosom that 
pillows it to supply the principal nourish- 
ment, administering no other medicine than 
a little fine magnesia or a littie castor-oil 
now and then as the state of the bowels 
may require. Ientreat you also, if possible, 
not to abandonit to the care of others, but 
watch over it yourself, with the eye, the 
hand, and the heart of a mother—a mother 
not only in natural affection, but a mother 
who will carefully improve the dawn of 
reason and the first actings of human intel- 
ligence in the child, by giving it early 
lessons on the principles of right and wrong; 
by never allowing it to handle or appro- 
priate anything improper or injurious, but 
substituting something more suitable in its 
place; and by never allowing it to cry 
for, or take by force, the toys or other pro- 
perty of your elder children, who, while 
they dare not resist the demands of the little 
one, will yet feel a rankling sense of injus- 
tice stinging their young hearts, and all the 
deeper if you, their common parent, enforce 
the sacrifice. Nor is this all, for, by in- 
dulging it in these propensities, your child 
can have no idea of the rights of property ; 
but, as time wears on, and it speaks with 
ease and runs about, it will be apt to ac- 
knowledge no other rule of action but its 
own will, which will ever lead it to the con- 
clusion that might is right. 

But now the work of training should 
begin in earnest. The child is now capable 
of comprehending simple truths expressed 
in simple language. Speak, then, to him 
of Gop, as his maker, preserver, and father 
in heaven, whose eye is ever upon him, 
and whose ear is ever open to the infant’s 
prayer. Do not attempt to coerce him into 
a belief of this by a harsh and imperious 
manner, but draw him gently, with the 
cords of love, into the path of duty; and, 
like the good shepherd, carry the lamb in 
your bosom; for the heart of your child, 
like wax, will the more readily take the 
impression you wish when the warmth of 
your own is applied to warm and soften it. 

Beware of training your childinto a mere 
observance of forms, for not only should 
tne eye, the voice, and the hands be trained 
. to the outward forms of devotion and obe- 
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dience, but the heart, the will, and the 
understanding must be trained in the way 
he should go, that as he advances in years 
he may not depart from it.. And while.you, 
with the natural and loving. pride of a 
mother, take pleasure in smoothing anc 
arranging his shining locks, and in ad: 
miring the beaming eyes and trim costume 
of your little one—and while you are 
teaching him that when he receives little 
favours from friends, he should thank the 
giver in a polite and graceful manner,— 
will you not also incite him by precept and 
example to give thanks to the Giver of all 
good for the many favours daily received 
from his hand; being careful at the sam 
time to inculcate a strict regard to ¢ruth in 
the child; and as children in general are 
keener observers and of quicker apprehen- 
sion than we give them credit for, you 
should in all your intercourse with them 
and with others in their presence, make th 
apparent that the law of truth is on your 
lips and in your heart; for you must pos- 
sess the full confidence of your child if you 
wish your admonitions to take effect, 
‘We love him because he first loved us,” 
are the words of the Apostle John when he 
would describe the true motive of the 
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~Workina Faruer, this is not only 
Gon’s day, but it is also most peculiarly 
yours; and when you wake up in the holy 
calm of a Sabbath morning, lift up your 
heart to Gop, invoking his blessing and 
presence in your family. When breakfast 
is over, let not a careless spirit ora distrust 
of your mental abilities deter you from 
raising a hymn of praise to Gop, the notes 
of which mingling with the sweet voices of 
your wife and children will waft to heaven 
a sweeter, holier odour than. ever rose from 
the fragrant flame of costliest incense. 

ext you will read a select passage of 
scripture; and may your “heart burn 
within you”’ while the Saviour talks with 
you by the way. Then, with your children 
kneeling around, you will pour out your 
soul in prayer to Him who is able to save; 
and then, if circumstances will allow, you 
will dress in Sunday suit, while the mother 
Washes and dresses baby, and the elder 
children who go to church with the father, 
where, under his eye, and imitating him in 

ue attention, the good seed is sown in 
_ their hearts, which may in after days 
_ spring up and yield an hundred fold. 
_ Divine service is now concluded, and they 
are again at home, where the mother has 
been detained nursing baby; but the Sun- 
day dinner, nicely cooked, is set out; the 
father haying craved a blessing, with happy 
faces and thankful hearts they partake of 
the social meal, richly seasoned with peace 
and love. Having finished, the mother 
rec pres her children to give some account. 
of the sermon, and repeat the text, encou- 
faging them to express their thoughts on 
the subject. This done, the children, who 
‘are not allowed on Sabbath to ramble by 
themselves in the fields, petition their 
father to take them out for a walk. It is 
summer, so they take their way by the 
flowery margin of the river; the baby sits 
crowing in the father’s arms, and the mother 
is walking by his side, attending to the 
joyous group who take the path before 
them to the wood, now vocal with the song 
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of birds and the cooing of the wood-pigeon ; 
or over the stile and through the green 
meadow, while high over head the lark 
is thrilling their hearts with melody; 
gathering wild flowers and prattling as 
they go along, the children ask a thou- 
sand questions concerning the natural 
objects around, to which the father replies, 
in the spirit of one who “looks through 
nature up to nature’s Gop,” and tells them 
that everything bright, beautiful, and good 
is the gift of Gop to man, and that they 
should feel truly grateful that they are 
permitted to enjoy the beauties and biess- 
ings of Creation and Providence. 

ut see—baby has dropped asleep, and 
the mother proposes to return home, where 
it is put to bed, and the kettle is set to boil. 
Meanwhile the children are busy conning over 
their School tasks, and repeating them to the 
father, who improves the occasion by mak- 
ing asimple and lucid commentary on the 
scripture verses, psalms, and catechism, 
which make the principal lessons of td- 
morrow. He tells them they must be loving 
and obedient to their mother—kind and 
just to their playmates—attend school 
punctually, and improve in their learning 
—and, above all, to remember the word, 
and let it sink deep into their hearts, 
‘Thou Gop seest me!’ The books are 
now laid aside, and, as a reward for good 
conduct, they are permitted to take tea with 
the parents, and while 
“ The cup that cheers, but not inebriates, 

Waits on each, they welcome peaceful evening 

in.” 

After tea the fire is made up, the hearth 
is swept, and the happy circle close around 
it. The family bible lies open upon the 
father’s knee, and, through the casement, 
the mellow lustre of the evening sun falls 
upon his thoughtful brow and calm coun- 
tenance, while he breaks the hushed silence 
of the room with an invocation of Divine 
assistance and blessing in the duty of family 
worship. Shortly after it is concluded, the 
children are sent to bed, with the mother’s 
whispered injunction in their ears— 

“¢ Be sure to mind your prayers.”’ 

Surely there is good ground for hope 
that he who has been thus trained to re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy, 
and has ‘‘known from a child the holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make wise 
unto salvation,” will, under the influence 
of his early impressions of purity and good 
ness, be preserved while attending school 
from much of that contamination which 
always exists where many children con- 
gregate, a great number of whom, alas! 
have never known the benefits of early 
home training. 

It has been often alleged, in excuse for 


_j0 
the ignorance consequent on the very de- 
ficient education obtained in general by the 
children of the working classes, that they 
-are.so soon taken away from school, the 
“parents being under the necessity of putting 
them to some employment, in order to 
lighten their own burdens and assist in 
maintaining themselves. But these very 
circumstances lay the parents under a dou- 
ble, obligation to procure for them the 
means of furtherimprovement.. And where 
is the mother who, having the will, has not 
_the way also, supposing she can read her- 
_self, of spending an hour every evening 
.when work is over, with her boys and girls, 
“in reading to them and hearing them read, 
-and bringing home the moral of what they 
“read to their hearts and understandings ? 
“While the father who can write, and 
knows something of the rules of arith- 
metic, can take order for the proper use 
and improvement of the copy book and 
“slate pencil. But if you cannot, or will 
not, which amounts to much the same 
thing, there is no want of evening classes 
everywhere, and you can be furnished with 
‘Call appliances and means to boot,” in the 
shape of cheap teaching, cheap books, 
cheap everything, which can be required 
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for clearing the path ‘of ‘knowledge fro 
difficulties. op eee She 
But I think I hear many parents: ex- 
claiming, “‘ Who is sufficient forothese 
things? we have neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for teaching our children.’’» Yet I 
daresay you had time for courtship when 
you kept company with your ‘husband 
before marriage, and still the mother has 
time to visit her neighbours, or spend some 
hours in gossiping with them in her own 
house, and the father can get time to talk 
politics and smoke his pipe, or feed «his 
birds or his rabbits; and so ‘‘ the first is 
made last, and the last first,” and the poor 
children are the sufferers, being wholly neg- 
lected. ‘* Gop helps those who help them-~ 
selves ;’? and may Gop help and bless those 
parents who have a proper sense of-the 
solemn responsibilities with which they; are 
chargeable in becoming parents and heads 
of families! For it is not alone to Gon; ‘to 
their children, and themselves, that they 
owe a conscientious discharge of the pa- 
rental duties; they are also responsible to 
the public for the many grievous burdens 
and intolerable nuisances entailed upon it 
in consequence of the disability of some 
ees and the neglect and criminality of 
others. AF 
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Isat some hours within a justice-hall, 
And heard the trials there; saw one by one 
‘Phe violators of the law called forth 
From out their narrow cell. I heard their 
crimes 
Revealed, their cases told, the verdict found, 
The sentence passed, and them again dis- 
missed 
To bear their load of punishment and shame. 
“Lt was a-scene to make one sick at heart. 
Cold, calm, unsympathising, seemed they all. 
No sign to show the common brotherhood 
Of man escaped, or from the tried or trying. 
Nay, some there were who made a sport of 
crime, 
opAnd eis, employment for their heartless 
wi 
In jesting on the culprit’s wretched state. 
Lrose, and in disgust, to leave the hall, 
J oWhen in the dock a girl was placed—young, 
e’en 
To very youthfulness. So thin and pale 
iyThat death seemed written on her form and 
yor aiface. {marks 
sok'paused and gazed at her. She still bore 
Of Saxon loveliness, despite the lines 
That care had furrowed in her face. Her eye 


Was of that deep translucent blue, her cheek 

Of that pure swan-like hue which in old time 

Buchs wonder from the Norman conq’rors 
rew. ee 

Yet there she stood, a young and bee girl, 
Her early being stained with crime and sin. 

Yes, there she stood! yet shrinking from 

the gaze rise 

Of many eyes, which, tho’ unseen, she knew 


Were fixed on her; for thro’ the hall there 


pass’d ee T ieee 
A murmur of surpise with pity mixed. 
And well might pity overcome the hearts. 
Of those most hardened by the daily use — 
And wont of seeing grief and pain unmoved, 
When they beheld that fragile creature there. 
Her form was scarcely covered from the wind 
And cold of a December day. The clothes 
She wore were of theslightest texture, thrown 
Not gracelessly around her trembling limbs, 
Which but from vulgar gaze they hid, not 
warmed, vil ee 
Poor suffering one, thy lifehath beena course 
Of sad experience and bitter wrong! 
Theft was her crime. She paused not for 
their proofs; weigh neta 
But, in a choked and broken utterance, 


be 
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wevented| court jand:judge; .What. then 
she told, r abt 

-ke wildoand rambling phrase; we now retell 

a dhoreconnectéd form—a tale of woe! 

i she WOM OMtit tosiiss-eved ow ¢ 

i he wasarworking girl; -the only child 
‘Ofhonest parents,'who from infancy 
fifadtrainedher upin love of work, and truth, 
rAndovirtue. -“They were weavers. Day by day, 

Whew work-they had, and God gave health 

seo and strength, -.. [sun 
#hey toil’d with-desp’rate hope. Before the 
eHad<-ealled the flowers:furth to-drink his 
af detieams;? o2 boa setiddar ; [brute, 
tAnd sfrom:refteshing -slumbers roused the 
-Yodive again his round of daily joy, 

“Till far into»the night, they toiled!—a sad 
sAnd weary grind of unremitting toil. 

«No moment’s pause the pressing calls of need 
sPermitted them. Their labour was united. 
eParentsiandchild together worked, yet scarce 
oEnough sharp hunger’s cravings to prevent, 
yGouldtheircombined endeavours win. In full 
~And vigorous: health—such health as they 
of 9 cwho live 16% 

ein narrow, dirty, dark, and noisome streets, 
iinlow, ill-ventilated houses, know— 

8The common bread.-of life was hardly won; 
And this when trade wasin its brightest state, 

And wages were comparatively high. 

For many years they labouredthus. The best 

And likeliest portion of their lives they thus 

Consumed. Six children had been born to 

them, 

Of whom Gop in his mercy summoned five 
- From their inheritance of sorrow here, 

To share with Him the glory of that heaven 
hich erst the Saviour symbolised by them, 
le was the sole remaining of their home, 
nd life had been to her a bitter load. 
rom eceigaea toil, and want, and wretch- 

s., ,eaness, . [made 
eich been her lot,- had lined her face, and 

er prematurely old. Yet had she lived 

n honesty and truth. Thro’ all her need, 
~~ Gainst all temptationshad she meekly stood, 
_ And from her trust inGonassistance formed 
~ To’aid her in the evil hour. ’*T'was hard 
. At times to shun th’ allurements syren sin 

pen inher path. Oft whisp’ring in her ear 

hat she was yery fair, that beauty had 


;A. power to raise its favoured ones above 

aR REY as that she bore. From all 

pdhese lying prophecies she turned, and lived 
in. spotless purity her life of woe. 


* But evil days, to still more evil scenes, 
} Gave place. A change in public taste pro- 
fier aueea. abe 

oa fixed depression in her parents’ trade. 
ome thougind hands were thrown upon 

ee Wald Ps 2585is2G8: 

“Tn idleness and want. The young sought out 

Some new employment for their energy 
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But the infirm and old! What 


And skill. 
field 
Was open for their weakness to embrace ? 
In lonely-hearted agony they mourned— — 
In wild despair they prayed that Gop would 
cut 2 ayes 
Their now attenuated thread of life. 
tgeranne of care was theirs. Hach passing 
ay 
To their declining years new sorrows brought. 
For them life ne’er had been a source of joy, 
Of holy peace, of high-inspiring hope. 
The deep unconscious bliss of childhood’s 
days— fyouth— 
The heart uplifting power of sanguine 
The steadfast strength of mind that manhood 


knows— 
The sacred guilt of offspring’s honoured 
age— [lives, 


This fair harmonic round of some men’s 
Their hearts had neyer known, could never 
know. [graced, 
For now, when hoary hairs their foreheads 
Their lot was poverty, as gnawing want, — 
And to their dark and overclouded hearths, 
Came eneryating sickness and disease. 


Alone—alone was that fair maiden then, 
To struggle with this triple-headed woe. 
What could she do? In these vast towns 

where men {there 
In countless thousands dwell, each living 
A stranger to the one who mourns or joys 
In the contiguous room. She had no friend, 
No work; no being in that wilderness 
Of congregated millions, whom she knew, 
To help her in her terrible ordeal. 
What couldshedo? Two courses only now 
Remained for her, by which her parents’ lives 
A few short moments longer to preserve. 
Two courses only! Sinful, dark, terrible, 
And deadly, were they both. But fromthe 
one 
She shrunk with wild unutterable hate. 
Far better that she lay a reeking corpse 
Upon the river’s muddy banks, herself 
Her executioner, than sink to that !~ 
Then she must steal! She stole—and now 
was there 
To suffer for a crime no suffering could 
From memory blot out. 


: Her tale was told; 
And straightway through the hall there rose 
the sound 
Of many voices supplicating grace. 
Eyes, guiltless hitherto of shedding tears 
Now. overfiowed. And hearts that ne’er 
had known . ; 
The sweets of sympathy, were now subdued 
By its all-holy influence to plead soul 
For that fair girl’s releasement. From my 
Ibreathed a “ Laudamus!”: In suchaplace 
To see the glory of humanity, oes 
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The common goodness of the human heart, | The goodly offerings of generous love 
Proclaim itself eternal and of Gop, For wisest purposes. ' 

Was worthy cause for thanksgiving and joy, 
For gratitude and praise. 


How many hearts Oy 1" 
That day were by this act of mercy filled - 

She was released. With gladness indescribable! But none — 
No one was there to prosecute. Witness {So bowed the soul in deep thanksgiving ana 
And plaintiff wept to hear her fearful tale. | In earnest prayer to Gop, as she whose 
And he whom her unwilling act had wronged strength . [fate 
Was first to offer there his mite, to help Had been so severely tried, and on whose 
Her in her GopD-appointed work of love. So many looked with tenderness and hope 
To follow such example was a joy. Oh, they will find on that great final‘day, 
And soon a goodly fund was raised, and| When Gop shall judge the world, that those 


. placed who love na 
In worthy hands, that wisdom might preside | The poor, and visit the afflicted here, 


O’er all that charity had done; anduse | Shall then be loved and visited by Cunist 


THE SONG OF THE TEMPEST. 
By D. Wricut, Shoemaker, Aberdeen. 
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The wild tempest came forth from the clouds of the North, 
And onward in fury it flew, 

And it boasted in song, as it bounded along, 
Of the furious deeds it could do. 


‘While with fiercest delight I dash on in my might, 
To wild deeds of destruction and death, 

The fair flow’rs of the field all their beauty must yield, 
For I scatter their charms with a breath ! 


“ Thro’ the bright lightning’s flash, and the dread thunder s crash, 
I bound, and I laugh at their birth ; 

And the clouds that are borne on the breast of the storm 
I dash in a flood to the earth! 


*€ And I rush in my power over cottage and tower, 
Over mountain, and forest, and vale; 

In my fury I flee o’er the wide-raging sea, 
And destruction is there in the gale! 


** Like the noble by birth to the poor of the earth, 
There is little compassion with me ; 

And the mariner’s wail is o’erwhelmed in the gale, 
While his bark is a wreck on the sea ! 


** Oh, how wildly I play with the mountains of spray, 
And how madly the billows are toss’d ; 

Oh! how dreadful they roar, as they dash on the shore, 
While fond husbands and fathers are lost! 


‘*T can boast in my song, I am mighty and strong, 
And there is not a despot like me; 

Oh! how many are slaves, while I bound o’er the wayes, 
In my fury, unfettered and free!” 


Ree Thus the tempest may roar over ocean and shore, 
The heart of the faithless to chill; 
But the Christian hath faith in the SAVIOUR who saith 
To the wild-raging tempest—“ Br sTILL ” 


Did 
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aoe THE REMARKABLE MOUNTAINS OF PALESTINE. 
. By W. A. Esseny, Carpenter, Bristol. 


ta 


PALESTINE is one of the most interesting portions of the world we inhabit. Al-’ 
though of very limited dimensions, being only 180 miles in extreme length, and 
its average width, from east to west, not exceeding 60 miles, it has been the 
theatre of transactions perfectly unique and incomparable: the annals of no other 
country can present circumstances of equal importance and grandeur, Baalbec 


-may indeed boast of being adorned with a magnificent temple to the sun; but on 


the hills of this land was reared that sanctuary which was dedicated to the Being’ 
of whom the sun is but a faint shadow—who Himself therein revealed his presence 
and glory, by the Shechinah. Egypt, with her civilization, science, art, and archi- 
tecture, may present enchantments: theruins of Thebes and the pyramids of Gizeh— 
the tombs of Cheops and Chepren, their builders—to the antiquarian may be a scene 
of peculiar attraction and pleasure: Greece, the fountain of classic lore, the land 
rendered immortal by the writings of philosophic sages, has to offer for the inspec- 
tion of the traveller, among other interesting spots, the plain of Troy, upon which 
Achilles, ‘‘ Thetis’ god-like son,” Ajax, “like the god of war,’’ Hector, ‘the man 
beloved of heaven,’’ and Agamemnon, ‘the king of nations’’—those demigods of 
poetic story,—once displayed their courage, rendered imperishable by the poem of 
“The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle:’’ at Athens we may take our stand 
upon the magnificent ruins of the Acropolis, and at one sweeping glance over the 
plain stretched beneath, discover the site of the Stadium, the Lyceum, the Cephisus 
and Illyssus, and the academy where Plato taught his sublime philosophy: but the 
Holy Land presents us with a Mountain, upon whose brow the only divine man, 
the only being in whose person these two natures were united, wept with tears of 
the purest benevolence over that ancient city, whose speedy destruction he saw 
Was certain. Yea, it possesses the spot on which the same person ‘gave up the 
ghost ;’ a mountain on which the world’s liberties were bought and secured. The 
world can only boast of one Calvary. 

Commencing at the sea, the first mountain that claims our attention is Carmen, 
It is situated sixty-seven miles N. by W. from Jerusalem, at the extremity of a 
range of the same name, that runs from north-west to south-east, separating the 

lain of Esdraelon from the great southern plain along the Mediterranean 

ea. The mountain at its north-west point, twelve miles from Acre, the 
ancient Ptolemais, furms an immense projecting cliff, running out into 
the sea in the form of a half-moon; having the stream of Kishon flowing 
along its north-eastern side. The circumference is about twenty-six 
miles; its greatest altitude, according to Schubert, is 1,200 feet. The upper 
paris are covered with fig and oak trees, and below the olive and the laurel flourish. * 
Lord Lindsey says—‘* The top and sides of Carmel are covered with shrubs and 
flowers, but quite bare of trees ; a few olives flourish at its foot and on the lowest 
slopes. ‘The excellency of Carmel’ is indeed departed.’ Schubert thus writes :— 
“The flora of Carmel is the most rich and varied that occurs in this part, because 
it blends the forms of the mountains with those of the valleys and the sea-shores, and 
likewise in this world of variegated nature is found a vast number of rare insects. 
Thus the collector may all the year round find rich rewards and interesting occu- 

ation.”’ Its summit was in ancient times crowned with trees, so that poets sang 
of the excellency of Carmel as well as the glory of Lebanon; it also afforded fine 
pasture grounds ; whence Jerome speaks of it in his time as ‘‘ abounding in joyful 
pastures, and thickly set, with olive-trees, shrubs, and vines.” 

This mountain sustains a very close relation with many remarkable events 
in Scripture history. Here Elijah prayed when he went up on the top of the 
mount and cast himself down upon the earth, and put his face between his knees and 
said to his seryant—‘‘ Go up; now look towards the sea.”’ And he went up, and 


* Kitto’s Seripture Lands. 
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the test was. proposed—the Gop of heaven answered by fire; and the i Sts Of d 
Baal were-slain by the brook Kishon. On this mount the philosopher Py hagoras- 


is said to haye tarried a long time after his return from Egypt. It has’ 01 the? 


looked, and said, ‘‘ There is nothing,’’ And Elijah said—“ Go again, oF imes.’ 


been enumerated, which, for the most part, having narrow entrances with variou: 4 


in an agitated sea, crimsoned with the reflection of his fiery beams, which lit up 1 le" 
solitary white walls of the convent on Mount Carmel, and the far-distant hills of 


nost 


Travellers unite in describing it as a mountain of graceful proportions. Viewed ” 
from the south-west it looks like the segment of a sphere; but if seen from the 
north-west it has the appearance of a truncated cone. Its sides, quite to the sum. 
mit, are thinly sprinkled with oaks resembling apple-trees, which they exceed much’ ” 
more in the ample diameter of their thick-spreading tops than they do in height: © 
it is also decorated with wild pistachios, myrtles, and other shrubs, presenting a ~ 
beautiful appearance, at the same time affording a fine shade, The northern side ** 
of Tabor has a gentle slope, which may be mounted without much difficulty on =" 
horseback, and with comparative ease by pedestrians. ‘Tischendorf thus describes” 
his ascent, passing to the Mount from Nazareth :—‘“ At the end of two hours Wi aa 
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stood at the foot of the hill; the small village Daburieh lay below, at our right... 
The way up Tabor is steep and wearying, though in many places made less difficult’ 
by art. In an hour we reach the top, whose flat surface looks as if it had formerly” 
been prepared for receiving some large building; and, in truth, in several parts: 
we met with traces of former edifices.” The deputation of the Scottish 
Church represent their ascent as being difficult and perplexing. 'T ais: may 
be faccounted for by their not taking the usual path, and_ proceeding with= 
out a guide, They also came upon some ancient stones, evidently the remains: 
of some building. Dr. Kitto thus describes its summit :—‘*The rounded! 
top of the mountain is about. twenty minutes’ walk in diameter; but #ke’’ 
proper summit consists of a small, longish, bason-shaped plain, of from twelve to’ 
fifteen. minutes long from north to south, and six to eight broad. This is skirted 
on the south-west by a ledge of rocks of some altitude, and on the north-west by* | 
lower rocks. This higher ground is overgrown with bushes and small trees, whilst: 
the basin itself is without a tree, and is covered only with grass. There are no: 
springs here; but there are many hewn cisterns in the rocks, two of which still: 
serve for the preservation of the necessary waters. Upon the ridge of rocks: 
enclosing this small plain are some ruins which belong to different ages.” The 
present ruins indicate that a walled fortification once encircled the summit. It is a. 
well-authenticated fact that a fortified town occupied the top of this mountain from” 
200 years before, and 60 years after, the birth of Christ; and the probability is, that. 
it was so oceupied long before and after that period. At present the most con- 
spicuous portion of the ruins is found upon the ridge in the south and at its eastern, 
end; it consists of masses of ruins, evidently of dwellings, some of hewn and others. 
of large bevelled stones. The walls and traces of a fortress are to be seen to: the: 
right of a place along the southern ridge, on which there is a tall pointed arch of a. 
‘gateway in the Saracenic style, bearing the name of Babel-Hawa ( Windgate),. © 
These relics appear to be the remains of the work of the Crusading ages. ay 

Tradition has made this mountain the scene of that wonderful event in our Lord’s: 
history, his ‘‘ Transfiguration :’’ it has been regarded as the “ high mountain.”’ of” 
the Evangelists, and the ‘holy mount” of St. Peter. However, it is not men-- 
tioned in either of the Gospel narratives as the spot on which that memorable: 
transaction took place: as the “ Mount of Transfiguration”’ it appears first in; 
apocryphal gospels. The whole tradition is contradicted by the facts before men-- 
tioned; and as its first appearance cannot be traced back earlier than the close: 
of the fourth century, the tradition seems to resolve itself into one of the many, 
local legends which arose in that age. Eusebius wrote his “ Onomasticon’”’ about. 
the year 330 A.p., which was expressly devoted to the business of determining and © 
recording the sites of holy and other places in Palestine: in that we have notices of. 
Mount Tabor, without any allusion of its being regarded as the site of the Trans- 
figuration. In the sixth century three churches were erected on it, as imitative © 
memorials of the three tabernacles which Peter desired to make. The grand 
event is still commemorated by the Greeks, in the ruins of a small church on the .. 
north side of the basin, at the feast of the Virgin, when they assemble together in 
large numbers. The same circumstance is also kept in remembrance among the~ 
Latin Christians, by its commemoration by some monks from Nazareth, who, ina ~ 
small vault on the south-east part, the highest point among the ruins, hold yearly. 
a mass on St. Peter’s-day. "i es 
All who have had the opportunity of enjoying the prospect from the summit of’ 

this remarkable hill pronounce it to be one of the most beautiful, although one — 
edge or other of the table-land, wherever the observer stands, always intervenes. 
to make a small break in the distant horizon. The landscape is declared by Lord 
Nugent to be the most splendid he could recollect having ever seen from any’ 
natural height. Tischendorf thus records the beauties of the scene :—T placed.” 
myself alone among the ruins, overgrown with ivy; terebinths and oaks threw .~ 
their shadows around me; the plain of Esdraelon lay at my feet; the Kishon, the. 
river of ancient days, glimmered along it like a faint, streak of silver. A BAW: 
Endor, and remembered its witch. I saw Nain; where the Saviour consoled the ~ 
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widow and revived her son, I sat among the Disciples whose eyes were heavy 
with sleep. The past and the present appeared before me as a dark puzzle/i 
Where is there a hill in the world where peace and joy have been‘so clearly? 
announced? And yet, since the announcement, every stone, every treé of ‘the 
mount, tells of trouble’'and war. The hill stands there like a misunderstood’ 
prophet—like a sojourner in a strange land.”’ Sgn sis 
The next mountain we intend to describe is Oxrvet. This elevation is situated at~ 
the distance of one mile and a-half east of Jerusalem, separated from it by the~ 
almost dried-up brook Kedron. ‘The events that have transpired upon this” 
celebrated hill, in. connexion with Scripture history, have rendered its name 
familiar to us. At present it is known to the Arabs by the names Dschebel-et- 
Tur and Dschebel-ez-Zeitun, or Olive-hill. It consists of three elevations : the 
height of the central one, above. the level of the sea, is given by Schubert at 2,556 — 
Paris feet, or 415 Paris feet above the valley of Jehoshaphat. Maundrel regards ~ 
the northern peak as the most elevated. The mountain is covered with olive trées, 
corn fields, and gardens, and is the most pleasant of all the heights round about 
Jerusalem. It was not from the summit of this hill that our Lord ascended into 
Heaven, as tradition fixes it, but on the eastern side at Bethany (Luke xxiv.’ 
50-51). On the top is the reputed tomb of Huldah the prophetess, near which is” 
the Church of the Ascension (2,530 feet above the sea), originally built by the 
Empress Helena, A.D. 326; and in the rock on which it stands is an impression 
bearing a resemblance to a man’s right foot, which is honoured by pilgrims as the 
trace of the last step set by the Saviour on this world. Near the chapel is a 
mosque, both of which are surrounded by a few Arab houses forming a hamlet. 
A little lower down the hill is a place which tradition says is the spot where the’ 
disciples were taught the Lord’s Prayer; the monks also show a little grotto, ' 
with twelve arches or vaults, in which they say Jesus taught the disciples 
their creed. On the eastern slope of the mountain is Bethany, almost hid in’ 
a small ravine, so much so that it is not to be discovered from the summit; 
it is embosomed in fruit trees, especially figs and almonds, olives, and pome- 
granates. At present it is a poor village, containing some twenty or thirty 
inhabited houses. The name Bethany is not. now locally known, and the place 
bears the name of El-Azireyeh, from El-Azir, the Arabic form of Lazarus.’ 
The Mohammedan villagers point out a ruinous tower, built of large square stonés, ~ 
and seemingly of the time of the Crusades, as the house of Lazarus. His tomb is” 
also shown at some distance north of the town, on the edge of the village. It pos*’ 
sesses the appearances of a natural cave, remodelled by human art ; but concern- 
ing it Dr. Robinson declares :—‘‘ There is not the slightest probability of its ever 
having been the tomb of Lazarus.” ‘The common objection that it is too deep” 
seems entirely,groundless; for there is nothing in the narrative to intimate that’ 
the tomb was on a level with the ground; and, besides, it seems not unlikely that” 
there was another entrance to the tomb further down the slope, A stronger 
objection is, that the tomb is in the immediate vicinity of the village, or actually 
init; but it is possible that the modern village occupies ground a little different’ 
from the ancient one,’’* Dz. Olin is strongly inclined to give credit to the 
tradition which fixes the tomb of Lazarus in this spot. Dr. Kitto appears dis? 
posed to do the same. The entrance to the cave is about three-and-a-half feet 
high, and two feet wide, in limestone rock, from which a descent is made in 
27 steps of stone into a dark sepulchral chamber about nine feet square. “In 
its sides are four niches for the reception of bodies, and there is one fractured 
sarcophagus. Three more steps lead through an excavated passage into ati 
arched chamber, eight feet square by nine in height. This has every character-' 
istic of ‘an ancient Jewish tomb, both in form and construction. The erypt of 
Lazarus, in Bethany, was still shown in a.p. 333. A church was built over it 
in the fourth century. In the twelfth it became the site of a very important 
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monastic establishment. In 1484 the church over the sepulchre was still in exist- 
eas since that time Bethany has been invariably going to decay. 
_-On the western slope of the Mount of Olives is a spot of intense interest—a spot 
where the Saviour of the world underwent some of his most acute sufferings, im- 
mediately before that great event in his life took place which was to decide the 
destinies of myriads—which was to purchase and secure the liberties of the world 
—which was to prove the superiority of light over darkness, truth over error, 
holiness over sin—which was to be the greatest and most important act in the 
uniyerse, the very capital manifestation of divine goodness: it is the Garden of 
Gethsemane... Church tradition places this garden at the foot of Olivet, close on 
the right hand of the bridge that conducts from Jerusalem over the brook Kedron. 
It is enclosed by a low wall, containing eight olive-trees, very large and very old. 
Notwithstanding Chateaubriand’s argument respecting the age of these venerable 
trees, they are generally regarded, not as the identical ones which existed in | 
our Lord’s time, but as the descendants of those that then flourished. In one 
corner of the garden some pilgrim has erected a stone, and carved upon it the 
Latin. words, ‘‘ Et hic tenuerunt cum;’’ marking it as the spot where Judas be- 
trayed his Master with a kiss. 
2b ** There is a spot within this sacred dale, 
That felt Thee kneeling ; touch’d thy prostrate brow. 

ead One angel knows it.”’ 
And tradition points it out in the “Grotto of the Agony.” Itis deep and high, 
and is divided into two cavities by asort of subterranean portal. There are several 
altars sculptured in the rock; over each of- which, in pieces of leather, painted 
flesh-colour, and of the natural size, is a bad representation of the scene of the 
agony of Christ, with angels that present him with the chalice of death. Were 
this cave divested of these sensible images, which tend to disturb the contempla- 
tions of the pious mind, it would be the most impressive relic of the hills of Zion. 
The place where Jesus wept tears of true patriotic feeling, as he was entering 
Jerusalem, is still held in remembrance. 
_ The view from the summit of the mount is of a truly imposing character. On 

the west you look down on the Holy City, with its cupolas and towers ; all traces 
- ofits desolation disappear in the distance; the mass of houses bear a picturesque 
appearance, with its innumerable domes, minarets, &c. Hastwardly, the view 
takes in the northern end of the Dead Sea, and part of the sea itself; a great por- 
tion of the Vale of Jordan; and the desolate country between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, On the other side Jordan the mountains appear as one level ridge, 
‘Wwithout an interval. . To the south you see the lofty ridges and sand-hills, which 
in Idumea touch on the borders of the Dead Sea. ‘To the north, in a wide circle, 
can be discerned the mountains of Ephraim, with Ebal and Gerizim, where blessing 
and cursing were proclaimed. 
» The last remarkable mountain we now purpose to consider is CALVARY: im- 
portant, not so much for its natural greatness, as for the benevolent and 
astounding transaction of which it was the site; which has and will for ever 
render it famous in the moral history of man. 
_» The meaning of the word Calvary is ‘‘a skull.” Many have been the con- 
_ jectures as to the origin of the name, Old fables assign as the reason, that Adam 
was interred at Calvary, in order that where lay the person who had “ brought 
death into the world and all its woe,’’ there also might the Saviour of the world 
suffer, die, and be buried. Some hold it was the place of public execution ; others 
contend its name originated in the form of the hillock. Greater differences have 
‘existed on the question whether the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is to 
be regarded as the identical spot on which the Redeemer offered up himself. 
Professor Robinson has decided against the identity of the spot. It is argued that 
Jesus suffered without the gate; that he was crucified nigh unto the city (John 
xix. 20, and Heb. xiii. 12); but the site of the present church is a long way 
within the walls of Jerusalem; and it cannot be supposed that the ancient city 
‘was narrower, or smaller in any way, than the modern one; but, on the contrary, 
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there is reason, to believe it was more extensive. Whatever may PSA ope 
adduced to overthrow the traditional testimony of the reality of the presi "e004 
the whole appears insufficient for that purpose. It is almost universally allowed. 
that the true situation was on the north-west side of the ancient city; just "beyond 
its limits.’ From the Evangelists it would appear to have been in’ a’ public™ place; 
whére many persons could assemble, and also were passing to and fro : “the sufferer 
was also on an elevation, as those passing by could behold him, over the crowd 
which collected around the mysterious scene. The strangeness of the inscription 
which Pilate wrote in three languages, would aid in keeping the event and placé ‘of 
occurrence in remembrance, It could not be forgotten by his enemies, who “were 
witnesses of the prodigies attendant upon the transaction: friends could not per-’ 
miit the recollection of the spot to perish on which they saw him expire whom they 
had hoped was he who would have saved Israel—him around whom the tenderest 
affections of their souls were placed. The singularity of the circumstances con- 
nected with the whole scene could not fail in fixing the recollection of the place 
deep and ineffaceably in the minds of the primitive disciples. = ~~ © 

Immediately after these events was the effusion of the Holy Spirit, by which thou- 
sands of hearts were opened, and made a home for the Saviour. Haying witnesséd his 
crucifixion—having received plentifully of its benefits, the event and place where it’ 
happened must have been imperishably graven on their hearts : when they were stat~ 
tered abroad over the earth, they could not but publish everywhere the great event, 
‘and the spot where it happened, to which they were so largely indebted. *Ther- 
mopyle and Runnymede are yet, and ever will be, known !—with how much 
greater reason Calvary. The first celebrated for the valour the Greeks there: dis- 
played in resisting the army of Xerxes; the second remarkable as the place where 
King John signed Magna Charta; but on the last-named spot the world’s redemp- 
tion was effected. Although, after the capture of the city by the Romans,’ they 
made Jupiter its patron god, and erected statues of Venus and Jupiter on the place 
where the Saviour died, this could not obliterate the recollection from the ‘memory 
of, thé early Christians; it rather confirmed them in their belief, and marked with 
greater and more distinctive emphasis the place where the tragical event’ tran- 
spired ; for the temple, instead of hiding the place from view, took up the tradition 
and. conveyed it to succeeding ages, in marble and stone: this kind of conducting 
medium is the more important, as it was in existence during the interval’ the 
Christians were driven from the Holy City, which was of but short continuance; 
for early in the third century we find pilgrimages from distant countries were per- 
formed, for the purpose of visiting the never-to-be-forgotten spot. In’ A.D. 316; 
Eusebius informs us, Christians from all regions visited the city for the same pur- 
pose. In this century he wrote his “‘ Onomasticon”’ in Greek, afterwards translated 
by Jerome into Latin ; and upon the authority of these fathers, who both resided in 
Palestine, the locality of Calvary is handed down to us. At that period pilgrims 
streamed into Jerusalem, and the site thus so early fixed upon is ‘the one pointed 
wut at the present hour. Taking into consideration the impossibility of the locality 
‘being lost up to so early an age, and the means then employed for its preservation, 
iit'seems anything but impossible that it should be mistaken. In the same century, 
Helena, with her son Constantine, visited Jerusalem for the special object’ of rear- 
ing a church oyer the spot. On her arrival she inquired diligently for’ the “place; 
and on the obstructions placed by the heathen being removed, ecclesiastical history 
«ays, she found the sepulchre, three crosses, and the tablet of inscription ‘written 
by Pilate. However much of the legendary may be mixed up with this account, 
there is enough to prove she was carefu! as to the true site being discovered,’ On 
the place so found, either by Helena or Constantine, a splendid and extensive 
Christian temple was constructed, This edifice was finished and dedicated in aipi 
35.; on which occasion a council was convened—first at Tyre, and then “at: Jeru- 
salem, Among the bishops who then assembled was the historian Eusebius, whe 
also took part in the several solemnities held on the occasion! ~Numerous* have 
been the yicissitudes through which that place has since passed, The-church was 
burnt by the Persians, during their invasion of the Roman’ Empire, under their 
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, Kosroes IJ, Shortly after this storm had subsided, those Christians who had 
to /Alexandria for protection returned, and with the assistance of its Bishop, 
Eleemon, rebuilt the city, and erected the churches of the Resurrection and Cal- 
yary on-the old. foundations. In a.p, 636 Caliph Omar took Jerusalem, and on 
the-place where-the Jewish temple stood he built a mosque that still bears his 
mame. Under the mastery of Syria by the Egyptian Fatimide, a,p, 969, the 
Church.of the Holy Sepulchre was again burnt. When, in 1099, the Crusaders 
gained possession of the city, they foundthe Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
changed its name into Templum Domini—the Temple of the Lord, In 1808 the 
church was partly destroyed by fire. It was again rebuilt at immense cost by the 
Greeks, and completed in 1810. The great objection urged against the present 
osition.being the original spot is, that it lies within the walls of the present city. 
hat the edifice erected by Helena was not within the precincts of the city then 
standing is:fully stated by the historian Socrates, supported by Eusebius; the 
former says—‘ ‘The emperor’s mother erected over the place where the sepulchre 
Was, most-magnificent church, and called it New Jerusalem, building it opposite 
to that old deserted: Jerusalem.’’ Robinson himself allows that if the present site 
of thesepulchre fell without the second wall, all the conditions of the general 
question would be satisfied. According to the plans of Kiepert and Kraft, the 
present. church would stand immediately on the outside of the second wall, the 
city haying become contracted on the south, and bulged out on the north side, 
Scholz states that he traced the remains of a wall, excluding Calvary, running as 
onthe plans just named. Raumer, notwithstanding the researches of Robinson, 
continues in the same opinion as regards the possibility of the present Church of- 
the Sepulchre being out of the city. Schubert declares that Robinson’s objections 
haye not altered his conviction of the identity of the present church with the ori- 
ginal Cavalry. Dr. Olin, who arrived at the spot with a prepossession in fayour 
of Robinson’s views, after examination, remarks—* I will not hesitate to declare that 
Tregard the traditionary argument in favour of the identity of Calvary and the 
holy sepulchre to be as satisfactory and conclusive as any argument can be which 
is dependent on this species of evidence; nor can I perceive how it may. be set 
aside without doing violence to fundamental principles which we are accustomed 
toracknowledge, in our reasonings on many subjects deeply interesting to the hopes 
andyirtues of mankind.” 
_» de description of the present edifice will serve to conclude this urticle. It is a 
sumptuous building, but of very irregular dimensions. It properly consists of 
three chapels united in one church. The length from north to south 1s about three 
hundred. feet, and of extremely irregular width. It is approached by narrow 
lanes that terminate in a large court, formed upon the eastern front by two pro- 
jecting wings. . On entering the church, the first object that attracts the attention 
of.the visitor is a slab of reddish marble fixed in the pavement, and surrounded 
y low railings, on which, say the monks, the body of Jesus was laid, after cruci- 
ixion, to be washed and anointed for burial. The chief object of attraction is the 
sepulchre itself, situated immediately under the grand dome, in the centre of a 
cireular area, separated from the surrounding space by sixteen fine columns that 
rise from the pavement to an upper gallery which rests upon them. The tomb is 
in the form of a miniature church, about twenty-five feet in length, and of propor- 
tionable height and width. The exterior is in the Byzantine style, and the interior 
in-the form of a vault. On entering the visitor arrives at the two chambers, the 
ehapels of the angels, with the stone upon which, the monks assert, the angels sat 
after. the resurrection of Christ. A small low door leads to the sepulchre, and in 
the. arch of the door the rock is visible in which the grave was hewn. The tomb 
igrabout six feet square. On the rightis a sarcophagus, excavated in white marble, 
glightly tinged with blue, and only of sufficient capacity to receive a human body. 
It isieyidently no part of the natural rock, which is limestone. One-half. of the 
tomb is occupied by this sarcophagus. Four persons can kneel in it in the atti-’ 
tude of prayer. When Olin visited it seven or eight entered, but the respiration 
was extremely difficult. The vault is illuminated by silver lamps. Within the 
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large church itself are contained numerous chapels, erected in cOsamentoration) of 
various scenes in the sufferings of Christ. Badly ; 
On the right side of the rotunda, opposite the angel chapels, is the entrance to 
the Greek Church, the most magnificent of all. Over the Holy of Holies are the 
two smaller domes of the church, richly adorned with gold, statuary marble, and 
precious stones. The Chapel of the Latins, to the north of that of the grave, is 
outside the church, but connected by a row of pillars, and is the only chapel con- 
taining an organ, ‘ tothe tones of which,” says Strauss, “I have often listened 
with true emotion as they pealed through the wide chambers of that great church.” 


SONG OF THE LABOURER. 


By ArcH1BALD McKay, Bookbinder, Kilmarnock. 


O why should we murmur and mourn at our fate ? 
Tho’ hardships are often our fa’, man, _ 

Yet blithe let us toil, for there’s something that’s great 
In braving life’s storms when they blaw, man, 


Our wee bits o’ bairns maun hae duddies to wear, 
And crowdie and shelter and a’, man ; 

And wha wadna strain every nerve for his ain, 
Cares nocht for humanity’s law, man. 


The rich may gae by us wi’ cauldrife disdain, 
Arrayed in their garments sae braw, man ; 

But if true manly parts ne’er ennoble their hearts, A 
As men they are naething ava, man. 


On wild moorland flower fa’s the saft dews o’ e’en, 
As sweet as on flower in the shaw, man; 

So nature’s rich gifts to the peasant are gi’en, 
As weel as to lord in his ha’, man. 


Frae ranks 0’ the lowly a Shakspere arose, See 
And say wha a nobler e’er saw, man; 
_— ’Mang bleak scenes of toil sang the minstrel 0’ Coil, 
Whase strains charm the hearts 0’ us a’, man. 


Like them few may gain the bright summit of fame, . PS 19% 
Where, ’midst the renowned, sit the twa, man, tice 

But wi’ hands or wi’ mind we may better our kind, . qiexs 
Ere frae earth we are summoned awa’, man. . saerts 


The wee wimpling burn helps to drive the mill wheel, . pred 
Altho’ that its waters be sma’, man ; ; 130) 
So the humblest 0’ men some assistance may len’ 
The wheel o’ improvement to ca’, man. 


A warm helping hand we may freely extend 
To him that misfortunes befa’, man— 

We may stand for the right against tyranny’s might, 
That frae us life’s joys wad withdraw, man. 


* 
Let such be our aim while we warsle thro’ life ; 
And tho’ fortune should ne’er on us daw, man, ait 
a O let us not fret, nor this truth e’er forget— rag 
Se hae Heaven looks for some good frae us a’, man, a 
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wv GLIMPSE. AT REMARKABLE MEN UNDER DiS Oe 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By JAmMEs WHITELAW, Currier, Leith. 
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~ There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail ; 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
See nations, slowly wise and meanly just 
(ai . fo buried merit raise the tardy bust.’”’—JOHNSON, 


THERE are many persons possessing fair and often superior natural talents, who tamely 
give themselves up to the idea that their lot or circumstances in life is hostile to intel- 
lectual pursuits. Perhaps those who have thus too easily submitted to the force of ex- 
ternal circumstances and their own passive dispositions, will be animated to fresh efforts, 
when they are shown what some men have done under great difficulties. Ben Jonson, 
John Bunyan, and Coleridge, were soldiers; yet the heavy duties of their profession did 
not prevent them from afterwards rising to high literary distinction. NH ou 

Cervantes, once a soldier in the armies of Spain, while in poverty and imprisoned in a 
dungeon, produced that most irresistibly-eloquent piece of fiction known as ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ 
Gibbon’s magnificent work on the Roman Empire owes much of its value to the dis- 
tressing position of the author while he composed it. The father of this renowned historian 
died in 1770, in embarrassed circumstances. But Gibbon did not lay aside the pen from 

the pressure of his double misfortune of bereavement and involved family affairs. He 
only gathered strength and fresh effort on the occasion, and at the conclusion of his 
labours asserted, ‘‘ had he been richer or poorer he should certainly have fallen short of 
the success he reached.”” Crabbe, the poet, came to London, in 1789, from the town of 
Aldborough. He brought with him all that he owned in the world—a few clothes, a case 
of surgical instruments, and three pounds. in money. The publishing his popular poem, 
“« The Candidate,’’ did not improve his means, for at this juncture his publisher failed. 
His affairs at length got so bad that he gave a note for seven pounds to prevent his 
being arrested for a debt only twice that amount, His clothes and watch were pawned, 
and he would have been imprisoned at once but for his landlord giving him another week 
to liberate himself from the pecuniary claims weighing so heavily upon him. He applied 
to Government parties without success. In this strait he penned a last appeal to 
Edmund Burke, a patron of poor literary men. After he had delivered the letter he 
went to Westminster-bridge, and wildly walked about on it all night in the greatest ex- 
_ citement, The morning came, and he hastened to know the effects of his appeal. A few 
minutes over, and he was introduced to the eminent statesman and orator, who immediately 
gave him complete relief from the demands of creditors, and, more than that, provided 
for his advancement in life, sop, a slave, and sold from master to master as if he 
were on a par with a mere article of merchandise, gained his liberty by the efforts of his 
mind. Who has not been charmed and improved by his ‘‘ Fables??? Shakspeare’s 
exalted genius could earn no more to bequeath his wife than a feather bed! But his in- 
comparable writings have gained for himself a wide and deathless fame, Goldsmith saw 
much of the world and much into the customs and manners of society by means of his 
fiute. For, whenever he needed a dinner or a bed, his instrument was ready to pay in 
notes of music for the more substantial kindnesses he received. 
** Scanty fare and decent raiment, 
Humble lodging and a fire; 
These he sought for, 
These he wrought for, 
And he gained his meek desire.’’—-MACKAY. 

Rosseau was so poor that he had to part with all his children, numbering five, and 
send them to the seclusion of an hospital for orphans. Columbus earned his bread at 
the loom; yet he was not less the dauntless mariner and discoverer of America for that. 
Burns ploughed the soil; yet his fame is not the less boundless and bright for that: nor 
is Fergusson’s, because he herded a flock. Franklin, with his own hands, set up type 

for his news-sheet ; and the greatness of his philosophy is only magnified and illumined 
the more when viewed through the obscurity of the printing-office. Gay stood behind a 
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counter,’ and “measured ‘cloth. Keats pounded’ medicine” with * pestle “and *mortant 
Dodsley was once clothed in’ livery.’ Clare’s flail thrashed the ears’ of Gofn“6h a barf? 
floor; and Bloomfield supported himself by labouring with awl and Lap stdHeAe of.910190 
Some MEen Have HAD Boprty WEAKNESS TO STRUGGLE witH.—It is related‘ of: Sir 
Tsaac-Newton by his mother, that he was “so small an infant that he could easily have 
been hidden in a quart pot ;’’ yet, at the early age of twelve, he contrived’a way’in which 
totell the time of day, by driving pins or nails into the wall, and’then’ watching’ ‘the 
shadows’ that fell’ from them as the sun shed its light’ from“ the blue’ ethereal arch,”” 
He next made a wooden clock; then hour-glasses, which were acted upon by ‘water, ‘and 
afterwards a sun-dial, Both Goethe and Cuvier were extremely delicate when children: 
Robert Hall, although arrived at the age at which children usually walk, could not, from 
weakness’ in his limbs.~-_He was carried ‘about from place to place in the’arms ofa 
nui'sé; and in this situation he learned the alphabet, and a little reading’ from «the 
inscriptions on tombstones as he rested beside them. The strong-minded ‘Gibbon’ had 
to struggle with great delicacy of health till his fifteenth year.) 9° © ~ © +="eit gabliow 
‘OBSTACLES IN THE EARLy Lire or some Men.——Gifford’ had to steal away into 
solitude, and write down his thoughts with an awl on pieces of leather for want’ of paper’? 
The'parents of Herder took from him every book but the Bible; but he found out ways 
and means to gratify his taste for other reading too. With thi8 view he ascended @ 'trée, 
anid, within cover of its foliage, sat securely studying. ‘The stitfacé of ‘a school“door was 
honoured with the first poetical efforts of this genius. Winckelman, when’a student,” 
Sang songs, under cover of night, to help him out with enough of means for his support. 
Before Haller had reached his sixth year, he was in the daily practice of writing down 
every rare word ;.and when but ten years old he compiled a Chaldaic grammar, and a 
Hebrew and Greek dictionary for his own use ! 
“* T have watched him at his toil; . ie) ek, 
a? «5 Watched his broad and seamy forehead, BLS A ges By care 
so Watched his white, industrious hand Si 2 POGTUS 
gieor yiirde Ever passing, 1B SOLH 
ent And repassing ; 
Watched, and strove to understand 


one,of them is there which I have not been obliged: to copy four. or five times:before 
putting. it te press, . I never could do anything when seated at a table with pen im-hand, 
and paper before me. It is in walking amidst rocks and woods—it is in bed, during 


how; to begin or end !.), My letter is a long and confused balderdash.. ‘Hardly can people 
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oMMEN APPEAR ON THE LiveRary ARENA’ /AT ALL Acxrs,—Cowper had ‘reavhed 
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the; mature age of fifty before he added to the literature of his country ; and Pope. when 
only sixteen.was an author of some merit, . La Fontaine was in his twenty-second-yeat 
before he showed. any evidence that.he. was. destined to draw the admiration of his coun® 
trymenby.the excellence of his poetry. ..Sir Isaac Newton, before he was twenty-five, 
had found out all his magnificent. discoveries in.science. To the foregoing illustrious 
names [ would.add that.of Hugh Millar, who was bred a stonemason, at which trade he 
laboured in. manhood;. but.the iron. chisel. had not the attractions of the pen with him, 
With the one he.could give shape and polish to.a stone, with the other he could insen+. 
sibly give shape and polish to the minds of men, Here was an inducement to employ. 
his,leisure time in advancing himself. by reading and study. His mind expanded in its; 
proportion every day; .and he grew profound in the science of geology. His works aré! 
regarded as the best on the subject, and they have gained him a distinguished, reputation: 
eyen amongst the most learned men, and. also the influential position of editor of the: 
most ably-conducted journal in Edinburgh. It is surprising that the diction of this: 
working man is allowed by competent judges to be unsurpassed in purity of style ands 
classic richness... This working man, ‘instead of. the humble mason’s tool, now. holds in 
command, an enormous power—the printing press! .And he owes the.change entirely to: 
his own. assiduity. in early life. Burns and Raphael died at thirty-seven; Shelley. was’ 
drowned. at, thirty; Mozart. died at thirty-five; Byron, at thirty-six ; Beaumont, at, 
thirty ; and, Bellini,, at twenty-nine, Yet they all lived long enough to. distinguish, ifs 
not immortalise,.themselves by their productions, d 
Joqque2 ‘¢ In the winter of their season, \AOR BaRKe 
In the midnight of their day, 196 
Mid their writing 
And inditing, 
Death had beckoned them away.’’—MAckay. 

Tar MAGNITUDE OF A WORK NOT NECESSARY TO ITS EXCELLENCE.—Woolfe, the 
author of ‘‘ Not a Drum was Heard,”’ has, by this single production, gained for him- 
self a wide and enviable fame. De Foe was a voluminous writer; but his celebrity rests 
alone on his three works, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘‘ The English Tradesman,” and ‘‘ The 

Plague of London.’’ ‘ The Grave” is a matchless poem by Blair, who by this pro- 
duction immortalised himself within the compass of a few pages; as did Campbell, by 
his “‘ Hohenlinden,” ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ and ‘‘ Mariners of England ;’’ and so 
also Gray; by his ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard.”’ a 
»AFRECTING “INSTANCES OF HARDSHIP AND SUFFERING IN THE LIVES 
or Eminent Men.—Samuel Johnson was so poor that, in order to visit his dying 
mother, and pay the expenses of her funeral, he was compelled to begin and complete 
during the evenings of one week, ‘‘ Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia.’’ George Buchanan, 
historian, poet, and tutor to the Regent Murray and James VI., of Scotland, while he 
lay on his deathbed, ordered the little money he had to be shared among the poor, the’ 
amount being too small to pay for his funeral. The closing days of De Foe were em 
bittered by extreme want and the faithlessness of a daughter. Claude Favre de Vangelas’ 
took-a most singular method to repay his creditors ; he left his body to the surgeons for® 
their behoof ! ¥ aryits 
-.This:moment Iam informed of the death of the renowned American’ naturalist, John” 
James Audubon, ‘at the age of 76, »In his great work, ‘‘ The Birds of Ameérica,’’* hée* 
mentions that he was for many years prevented following the bent of his genius, and! 
“for a period» of nearly twenty years my life was a succession of vicissitudes ; I tried® 
various branches of commerce, but they all proved unsuccessful, * * I undertook long’ 
and tedious journeys, ransacked the woods, the lakes, the prairies, and the shores of the! 
Atlantic; and in this way years were spent away from my family.”’ All this toil did Audubon® 
go' through in order to improve the science of ornithology. His laborious days are’over,’ 
and’ ‘¢he has-gone down to the grave leaving a name distinguished among the scientific® 
of every nation.” WV Ki favs teaad 
» Iiave endeavoured, by a collection of deeply-interesting facts relating to the lives“6f 
great men under various trials, to convince the'soft and easily dissuaded, that it is far noblér 
to combat than submit. To submit is a dead loss to individual and national improve 
ment, Noone gains by this course. Ihave among mine own acquaintance’a knowledge 
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of certain of them who are naturally endowed with superior literary talents, which they I 
have cultivated to such a degree as makes them the admiration of the society they. move> 
ih. They make a verbal use of their abilities, and certainly diffuse some knowledge: 
around them in this way. But if they are told that their powers of mind qualify them to 
aim higher and take a wider range by writing for the press, they most unaccountably recoil: 
from the remark. I would advise all such not to bury their talents, but to make the utmost 
use.of them ; and let us be thankful that we, the working men of the present day, have a 
channel for literary communication with the world provided us. What a privilege! ~~ 
Working men will discover in my summary of names of distinguished men many_ 
familiar to them as hand-labourers; but these aspired to be useful, also, in the more. dig. 
nified field of mind-labour. The pursuit of both kinds of labour is quite consistent 
and compatible. For evidence of this assertion I scarcely need refer to the most 
remarkable volume of the age, ‘‘ The Literature of Working Men.” a50 Yor 
Brethren of the tool, and fellow-penmen, let us all take courage from what has been 
related, and from the last living example to be given. It would be an easy matter to’ 
lengthen out this paper many pages more. But this would show an exclusive disposition 
on my part, In Britain there must be very many writing hand-labourers, whose 
claims on the space of Tuz Worxine MAn’s Frienp may be better than my own, 
Professor Hann, of King’s College, rose to his present eminence from the almost anti- . 
podean depths of a Newcastle coal-pit, where he began life ‘‘as a breaksman and bank- 
trapper.” But his intervals of leisure down in the uncongenial world he wrought in 
were diligently employed in self-instruction. His books of study were of the most 
difficult kind. They were mathematical; and when he appeared above ground in the © 
character of an engineman on board of a Shield’s steamer, a passenger once discovered him ~ 
poring over the abstruse-pages of ‘“‘ Emerson’s Fluxions.”’? Daily did he increase im” 
knowledge ; and now, behold him the accomplished professor and author of many pro- 
found books... Let us working men remember Napoleon’s saying :—‘‘ A minute lost is_ 
a chance of misfortune in the time to come.’’ If we look after our minutes, the hours 
will look after themselves, as Franklin said of shillings and pence. If not employing 
them in necessary rest, let us use them all in getting wiser in art, literature, or theology, . 
&c. The reward will be ours—promotion to a better position in society ; and this result 
is sure to crown our efforts sooner or later, i 
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INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS. 
By JANE GREEN, Knitter, St. Matthew’s, Bethnal-green. any we 


WHEN Gop made this world, he intended 
all its inhabitants to be industrious. And 
he condescended to set them an example, 
for, during six days, he employed himself, 
s0 to speak, in building up and stocking this 
large globe on which we live. 

_ though Apa, the first man, was made 
In a. state of happiness, he had his appro- 
priate work appointed him, for he was 
placed in the garden of Eden, “to dress it 
and to keep it,” 

The inferior animals, also, have to work : 
those that are fame, toil patiently and use- 
fully for man; those that are wild, work 
for themselves, providing habitations and 
food for their own use and comfort, and 
that of their young. 

The numerous tribes of the, feathered 
Family are all of them industriously em- 
ployed. We listen to them with delight at 
the dawn of opening day, as they carol 


forth their praises and thanksgivings to their 
Maker, and as they greet the labourer with. 
their sweet melodies as he goes out to his. 
daily toil, But their whole time is not 
spent insinging ; like skilful architects they. 
construct for themselves and families deli- 
cate habitations, selecting a secure founda-. 
tion, and carefully adjusting one part to. 
another till the whole is brought to perfec- 
tion, 

Nor must we forget the tiny insect tribes, 
as forming an important and interesting’ 
portion of the great industrious family. 
Who has not watched with wonder and de- 
light the ‘little busy bee,” roving from 
flower to flower, loading itself with honey— 
hastening home with its precious burden— 
depositing it safely in the hive—that won- 
drous specimen of artistic skill—and then 
returning again and again to its labour, 
diving and delying into each cup and bell 


be » 


_ harmoniously operating to accomplisha pre- 
determined end. As the seasons roll round, 


_ in verdure and in beauty. Then comes the 


- and fragrance, and beauty to them all. 


_ Not only do “‘ the heavens declare the glory 


isnot a-placevf idleness. Angels are the 


tune their harps afresh, and sing praises 
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and blossom—labouring through the live- | lighting to ‘‘minister’ to the ‘‘ heirs of 
ong day—until the shades of the evening | salvation,’ and to welcome new inmates to 
close* around, and the night comes on, the | the realms of bliss. 
time appointed for all to rest? And who| Andwho is He that “sits on the right: 
has not gazed with curious amazement at| hand of Gop? He who, when he con- 
the silkworm, that skilful weaver of a beau- | descended to assume a human form, and to 
teous fabric ?., How greatly indebted are a | sojournuponearth,”’ went about continually 
large portion of the human race to this in-| doing good;’’ who laboured by day and 
dustrious and patient toiler! Hyen Em-j| watched by night; whose ‘meat and 
presses and Queens are not too proud to | drink’’—whose constant study and delight 
wear its produce, and mean indeed would | was “ to do the will of Him that sent him, 
be our wardrobes without its aid. Nor can/|and to finish His work’’?; and who thus 
I’ omit the cunning spider—(although, | ‘left behind him an example’’ that his 
from some unaccountable natural antipathy, | disciples should ‘‘ walk in his steps,’’ and 
my flesh almost crawls while I pen its | ‘t work while itis yet day.’? And when his 
name)—yet who that has stood by andj career of toil and hardship was at an 
watched its movements but must admire its | end,—when he had finished his sojourn. 
patience, skill, and perseverance, and what | among men—when he had fully aecom- 
cleanly housemaid but must testify to its | plished the objects of his mission, and ‘‘ as- 
industry, as day after day she has to de- | cended to the right handof the Majesty on 
molish its exquisite, though, to her, un-/| high’—even now he carries on an impor-- 
sightly, performances ? tant work as the great Intercessor of his 

And is the vegetable world idle? Or do| people; and, when the last trumpet shall 
the elements stand still? No, but each in| sound, and the dead, small and great, be 
turn performs its appointed work, like | raised, He will sit on the seat of universal. 
the various parts of a mighty machine | judgment, and perform the astonishing 
work of ascertaining the real characters of 
every human being, and of assigning to each 
rewards or punishments, according as their 
deeds may have been. 

Certainly old Father Time has never been 
idle, nor will he be till his appointed course 
is run. Steadily and soberly he travels on, 
adding days to hours, and weeks to days 
and months to weeks, and years to months, 
andcenturies to years, never once slacken- 
ing his pace, but carrying on 
glorious Sun ; and «The busy tribes of flesh and blood 


«“* He never tires, nor stops to rest, With all their cares and fears.” 


all are busily employed, each, as it were, 
lending aid to the other, and not one rest- 
ing for a single moment. In the spring 
time, the rain does its work, falling gently 
upon the myriads of apparently lifeless 
forms that lie buried in the earth; and they 
in their turns, as if wrought upon by magic 
influence, fulfil their task and burst forth 


, oe wee pages hee Itappears then pretty plain that work, 
with his genial rays, smiling, cheering, and | ty a¢ employment, is the immutable law of 
encouraging each plant, and, in union with | creation, and that, of course, there ought 
other mysterious influences, giving colour | 4 to be any idleness in the world. Yet 
we findit. Butwhere? Not, as we have 
seen, among the lower animals, nor amoung 
the feathered tribe, nor in the tiny insect 
family, nor in the vegetable world; neither 
do the elements indulge in this vice. The- 
heavenly bodies move ceaselessly. Angels 
are ever active—ever employed. The 
SAvIouR—I speak it with reverence—per- 
forms with fidelity the duties of his office ; 
old Time rests not for the smallest poriton 
of a second. This foul monster Idleness 
can nowhere be discovered except amongst 
the noblest portion of Gop’s creation, 
rational, intelligent, accountable MAN! 
Who can draw a picture in colours suffi- 
ciently glowing, or describe in words sufli- 
ciently forcibie, the folly and enormity of 
this vice? . 

Look at an idle person’; watch him 
throughout his career. Is hea boy? His 
flesh is unwashed—his hair matted and dis-~ 


‘From the earth turn to the heavens. 


of Gop, and the firmament show His handy- 
work,’ but the various heavenly bodies, 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, each proceeds in 
its. appointed course, steadily and con- 
tinuously moving so as to accomplish the 
designs of its wise Creator. Then 
* Far above yon azure ceiling 
Of the glorious vaulted sky” 


are innumerable hosts of pure and spiritual 


beings called Angels. And are these idle? 
No, for though heaven is a place of rest, it 


servants of the Most High, standing con- 
tinually near His throne to receive His 
orders, ana to execute His purposes both in 
providence and in grace; continually they 


to Him that sits upon the throne; eyer de- 
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ordered—his clothes dirty and ragged—his 
shoes so loaded with mud that ’tis difficult 
to ascertain of what material they are made 
—his whole appearance, even when some 
care is bestowed upon him by others, 
slovenly and repulsive. In the morning, 
instead of rising early and betaking himself 
at once to useful employment, he either 
says, 


** You have waked me too soon, 
I must slumber again ;” 

or he turns lazily out of bed, huddles on his 
clothes; leaving them half-fastened, offers ne 
thanksgiving for a night of safety, and thus 
begins the day! And how are its remaining 
hours spent? Hour after hour is thrown 
away, in sauntering through the streets; 
loitering when sent on errands; or stand- 
ing about the house in everybody’s way, 
reading, or appearing to read, some book 
which yields him little instruction or profit, 
as an excuse for not engaging in useful 
occupation; or planning and devising mis- 
chief, perhaps—for, as I remember learn- 
ing when young, 

-**Satan finds some mischief still 

_ _ For idle hands to do.” 

If‘he be sent to school his studies are 
neglected, his opportunities of improvement 
are wasted, and his habits of idleness con- 
firmed.’ As he grows up to manhood he 
has neither:ability nor inclination to work; 
he hangs, asa. dead weight upon relations 
and friends, till feeling themselves dis- 
graced by his conduct, they turn their 


able life: 

ot ie 
dust from whence it came, dots “a 
funeral finishes the scene! No tear is dropt 
over his grave; the world misses him n¢ a 
and he is soon forgotten byall! = een 

We often blame the spendthrift for his 
profligacy and his folly; but he is’ ot half 
so foolish or mad as the individual, male or: 
female, who is a spendthrift of preciots 
time. Property wasted may be redeemed ;, 
but one hour of time once lost, is lést irre-' 
coverably—not all the gold of Californid’ 
can buy it back! 

Isthis true? Let every girl and boy— 
—every young man and woman—be they 
the children of gentlemen, of tradesmen, or 
of artisans or labourers—avoid IDLENESS as 
they would avoid the most fearful plague; 
let them improve the moments as they. flys, 
let them cultivate sober, industrious, thrifty, 
habits; let them, whatever their statio ri! 
life, determine to be Workinc Men and” 
Women. Then may they hope to ‘pass’ 
happily through life—to be useful in’ theit® 
day and generation—and; when they*have 
faithfully accomplished the purposes of their’ 
existence, render a good account to: Him} 
who sent them into this world!: . == dete 
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PROGRESS; A CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PRESENT TIME. 
By Joun Woop, Blacksmith, Cliftonss 


Ir is evident to every thinking mind that | Ifthe people are the “‘trwe’’ source of power 
progress is a characteristic of the present | and the power proceeds from any other 


time, more especially among that class of 
individuals known respectively as the 
masses, the million, the operatives of so- 
ciety. Wherever we turn our attention in 
connection with them, it is evident that a 
great progressive action is going on, nota 
mere oscillation or vibration, but an ad- 
vancement in social excellence. From 
days of yore until almost now, they have 
been waiting and expecting the realization 
of promises from those in station above 
them, who, in their turn, have kept them 
quiet under the pretext (like a well-known 
personage) of doing something for their ad- 
vantage; but the time is past when such 


promises will avail, and they are determined 


than that source, it cannot be the true one. 
Money fas been, and still is, although to a 
lesser extent, the source of power and re- 
presentation; and, such being the case, is 
it not encouraging to observe the efforts of 
the working classes to obtain that power? 
This is aday of Mechanics’ Institutes and 
People’s Colleges, Benefit Societies (such 
as Teetotal and Building Societies), Free- 
hold Associations, &c. &c.; are not these, 
indeed, signs of the increasing disposition 
and determination on the part of that class 
of men who sweat and toil for daily suste- 
nance? Are noteach of these strengthen- 
ing their hands? do not each of these in- 
crease their influence and moral strength ? 


to act for themselves, feeling most truthfully | are they not helping nobly to advance the 


that— 


** Who would be free, himself must strike the 
blow.” 


truth, that ‘‘ the people are the only legiti- 
mate source of power?’ And thus these 
societies are dragging wretched beings out 
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reir true appriney in society, re-| should it be more distant than we suppose, 
) 


- 


m f these instances, are ‘‘men’’| the appearance of these unseen glories, and 
increased, and the number of the children of | meantime believe— sie ke 


nust help himself! A time most assuredly| ‘“ There’s a fount about tostream 
must help hi y There’s a light about to beam, . 


. . There’s a warmth about to glow, . 
God’s creation shall be valued at their. real There's afower about to/blow; ve 


orth, when. mental ability will consider-| .There’s a midnight blackness, changing inte !> 
aly increase the value of physical, and grey ;” ines 


over that of matter. The signs of the times and with such a belief existing in our minds, 
favour such a belief, and it behoves every | may we, as mer of thought and action, 
individual, to assist in hastening the adyent | “‘ clear the way.’’ stiog 


rf is 


Oe To the Editor of the Working Man’s Friend. 


Dear S1x,—I hope you will pardon a poor coalheaver for trespassing upon yotir 
time for a few moments, but I cannot help thanking you for the many precious 
articles you‘ bring out from time to time in your valuable magazines, which IL haye 
taken in from the commencement, and which. are calculated, to effect great. good.. 
among.the working classes. BW ST: 
»Lhave been:learning off the ‘‘ Technieal Expositor.’’ When I came-to the word! 
““acrostic,’’ a word I had never heard before, I thought I would sit down-and «try 
to’ make out the meaning by writing a ¢ew lines; these J, have sent you;‘and’ 
wishing you every success in your great work, Iam, yours obediently, Dat 
Water-street, Birmingham. Henry FEarn. 


AN..ACROSTIC. 
‘‘ Toe WoRKING MAN’s FRIEND.”’ 


Thou art welcome to my cottage, 
HXarbinger of truth and peace ; 
Exver may thy honoured pages, 


Wisdom, joy, and love increase! 
ae Over all our British nation, 
eee a hat. Raise the intellects of men! 

ted Knowledge thus and information, 
In our land we soon shall gain. 
Wever let our honoured nation > 
Groan beneath a tyrant’s sway ;— 


my pel 


Way our schools of education,, 

All such misery keep away ! 

Waught shall then our peace dissever, 
Strife and discord be no more; 


_ Friends of peace shall join. together, y Jin 
Raise their songs from shore to shore. ARMOR TEN 
En that day of peace and gladness, v 
Eengland’s joys shall brighter be; MOG 

his es Wations shall shake off their sadness, t tos of 
tins Dwell in love and harmony, tact 
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EXERCISES FOR INGENUITY. 7% © 


7 oe 


GAT. 


For the sake of bringing the thinking powers of some of our a ee 
into exercise while seated round the fireside, we have been request od to spare ® 


page for the insertion of a few conundrums, anagrams, 
We insert the following as a commencement, 


queries. 


readers to furnish solutions to appear in our next 
They must be sent to us not later than April 18. 


ENIGMA Il. 


and other riddles and 
requesting some of our 
‘Supplementary Number.” 


ANAGRAM. 


By W.CowPER, author of ‘‘The Task,” &e. | If you transpose what ladies wear, © 


I am just two and two;.I am young, I am 
old; 

And ie parent of numbers that cannot be 
told; ' 

I am lawful, unlawful; a duty, a fault; 

I am often sold dear, good for nothing if 
bought ; 

An extraordinary boon, and a matter of 
course ; 

And yielded with pleasure when taken by 
force, 

ENIGMA. 2, 
apow what stands for nothing wipe away 
a 3 

And you'll find it a hundred—if you’re not 

a calf, 
ENIGMA 3. 
If you the heart of man erase, 

- And with a hen’s supply the place ; 
Adding the Devii’s head thereto, 7c 
You'll see at once what all should do. 

ENIGMA 4. 

My first is a male ; 

My second a female ; 

My third a great man ; 

And my whole a great woman. 
Entema 65. 

My first is the head of a fox, 

My second the middle of box, 

My third is the head of an owl, 

And my fourth the tail of a fowl; 

My whole you'll be sure to find out, 

Though if you were called one you would 

pout. 
ENIGMA 6. 

I daily am old, and I daily am new; 

IT am praised, I am blamed; I am false, I 
am true; 

I’m the talk of the nation while yet in my 
prime, 

But forgotten by most in a short space of 
time ; 

In the morning no fair one more courted 
than 1; 

In the evening behold me thrown carelessly 


by.! 
ENIGMA 7, 
My first true lovers wish to gain ; 
My second always causes pain; 
My whole makes people oft complain. 


Twill plainly show what harlots are ; 
Again, if you transpose the same, 

*T will show an ancient Hebrew’s name; _ 
Transpose again, it brings to view 
What all on earth desire to do; © peak | 
Transpose the letters yet once more, 0°" 
What bad men do you'll thenexplores); ~ 


EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION. ——_ 


A gentleman received a letter from. his 
little daughter at school, which, for want of 
the proper stops and points, was almost 
unintelligible. In order to convey to her a 
gentle reproof, he sent her a plum cake ac- 
companied by a short note, written pretty 
much in her own style. We request soniye 
young reader to return it to us next month 
properly pointed. It was as follows :5 

‘““My dear, Amelia I have sent, you.a 
plum cake, eat it if you can, eat itif you 
can’t, eat it, don’t eat it, from your aliec- 
tionate father.”’ ae al 


ANOTHER. ~ yibayt 
A ne pit a PHO na Wo!—MaN wh’os O-LD 
ear; the N. WA. RE. roTeR 

st 


BENE Ee: 

AT HT, oo T.-O.: Ny Bleet sxx 
; aarti 
Eska th Avin, eg Raye, 
Hang’d F. Ro. mabusy ; 
LI. Feto Li. felessc, | ; 

- Lay bye art Handc. — cate a 
Lay S. H. eg. O therp ) 9 * ~™ 
Elf an D [No.] W. S. he "0" 
St. URND.—Toe arthh. 
Erselfy ewe epi N. G. 8 


Fri End slet mead- ie 
* * a Ms 


VI 
Se a bat. eyo, U. R. G, 
Rie fan D D. Ryy; 
Our eye sfor 
Wha !—Tavai, LS. a 
Flo O! do; ft. earsw 
Hok now S. bu 
T inar un O fye a? 
Rsin. So metal L 
Pit chero, R. Br. O. 
A.D. Pansh ein H. 
Ers Ho! pm—a 
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JOHN MILTON: 


HIS AGE—HIS INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CHARACTER, 
te By Davin McBurnt®, Dyer, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Tue many learned essays, criticisms, lectures, and sketches, to which the writings and 
“a character 0, ..1ton have given rise, might well preclude any unlearned adventurer 
rom entering the ample ficld. But the great are not alone ambitious. Milton is a 
- “household word,’”’ and his poems, however understood or appreciated, are household 
freasures. We love to contemplate the man in his youth; in his active manhood, amidst 
stirring and tumultuous events; and in his latter days, in blindness, under the ban of 
persecution, and dictating to his daughters his imperishable poems. Had he lived in 
other times, amidst high prosperity, courted by the great, and admired and loved by all, 
he had not so well fulfilled his mission. Though it is impossible to admire suffering as 
Milton suffered, or to admire blindness as Milton endured it, or to admire persecution as 
it howled around his path, yet it is impossible for us to dissociate from all these the 
monuments of genius he has left behind him. Had his vision been uneclipsed, ‘ Paradise 
Lost” would not have been what it is—if, indeed, it had ever been composed. From his 
external blindness he could more firmly concentrate his internal vision upon the dread 
realms of spiritual light and darkness spread out before him. To the revolutionary 
turbulence of his times we owe his noblest prose productions, and to his domestic losses 
and personal trials and afflictions many of his sweetest and most pathetic bursts of poetry. 
Tn his younger days, amidst civil broils and discord, society was making giant throes for 
freedom against worse than Papal tyranny and Jesuitical cunning; in his latter days 
tyranny and licentious looseness had again resumed the seat of power, and enthralled the 
nation in moral and political bondage. 

But though Milton was old, and blind, and poor, it was some consolation for him to 
have lived for a time in comparative freedom, and to have laboured that the rights and 
_ liberties of the kingdom might be consolidated on a basis of right and truth, to set the 

example to other nations, and to have lived contemporary with Cromwell, and Pym, and 
_ Hampden, the scourges of priestly despotism and oligarchical tyranny. And though he 
had now fallen upon evil days and evil tongues, and passed his remaining years in dark- 
tess and obscurity, he could calmly repose on a pure conscience and an anticipated 
_ world-wide fame; and though, like many others who have moulded the minds of their 
eras more thoroughly to the bent of freedom, and passed unrewarded, or met obloquy 
- and reproach for their high endeavours, he received not his own from those he served 
and honoured. He had done his duty, had been stedfast, like his own Abdiel, amidst 

temptations, and bold amidst dangers, and could drop into the grave honoured, though 
denounced ; and lamented and eulogised, though obviously, by those in authority, hated 
and scorned. 

The missionary, whether political or religious, of any age, must always partake of the 

Spirit of that age, which, as a child, he may follow, or which, as a daring innovator, he 
_ tay successfully lead and guide. Stili he must be of it, and partake of its spirit, while 
tutored by it, and clearly decipher its tendencies and capabilities before he can fully 
Bie his arduous duties, and leave his heart and genius indelibly impressed upon it. 
Tbe age itself, and the people which require and hail such bold and penetrating spirits, 
must be labouring with high and sacred destinies before they can realise their own 
powers, comprehend the grandeur of the unfolded schemes for a social and political 
_ Fegeneration, or valiantly grapple with the many foes upstarting around them, fearful of 
change, to defend wrong and oppression, ignorance and slavery. ‘The more crushing the 
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oppression and galling the chain, the more deeply have the minds 6f ‘the liverators becit 
diffused through enfranchised society, and hence the more fervent Should*be'the gratitude 
of unborn ages for their gigantic struggles in snapping asunder the iron fetters*which hdd 
been wrapped around the national soul and paralysed it, RIO Sortequa TO enoltiog 

The age which thus gave birth to Milton was one of the most momentous ever recorded 
—an age prolific of great schemes and changes, mighty spirits and daring heroic attions=4 
forming an episode or parenthesis in the line of regal story, and comprising within? a few 
years events productive of consequences to after days more important than'evertook 
place in our country within so limited a period. VA SAL UIST QIS 

Nearly all histories treat chiefly of kings and queens, courts and courtiers; the Gms 
trigues of wily statesmen, and the war and bleodshed which séem as if almost a! ages: 
sary part of the machinery of human governments, and rarely indeed treat’ of ‘the people 
themselves, for whom, in the aggregate, kings and statesmen exist and'act.' Iii the days 
of Milton the scenes began to change. Men—the men, and nu. “~~ mere statesmeniof 
that age—began to question the acts of the despotic king, aad showed & dispositiomto 
confront him in his aggressions, and withstand his tyranny with an equal orsuperiot 
power. Then they became actors in a great drama; and while the’ kingdont was seething 
with the convulsions of a civil war, the current of our history for the first time’ seems 
changed ; royalty is eclipsed in its splendour by the daring ascendancy of the plebeian powers 
the basis of the great pyramid is inverted, and the royal apex, revérénced by’ the ‘honéage 
of ages, is humbled in the dust. Meu, who under a just government had never been head 
of, now that the elements of tyranny were thick, and mustering their forces‘to crushothe 
infant. Hercules of rising liberty, girt on their armour and became céritres ofa crusade 
for a nobler freedom. Men, and not kings, then became attractions in our own histories, 
and claimed, while they drew down, the admiration and gratitude of posterity?” Itis 
not King Charles but Oliver Cromwell who then becomes the most prominent character 
in the group of that age’s heroes. Not the gifted Strafford, nor the supple Laud, 
but the less courtly Pym, and Hampden, and John Milton. The age, such as noagein 
England had ever before been, was eminently democratic, and yet conservative, ‘It warred 
not against men and institutions simply as such, but against the improper use of that 
might which threatenedto extinguish or trample upon all human 7vighf to justiceandequality. 
The cry of men was not against Church and State and aristocracy, but the active spirit and 
determination was to be without them all as then existing, rather than with them ‘to wander 
back to the Stygian night of the middle ages, to forsake, in fact; their-very manliood 
by giving up their rights and claims to think and be free. Thus thinking and feelingya 
new and irresistible current of healthy vitality rushed, as it were, into the*heart/of othe 
nation. _ Its tendencies and its actions were onward. Placing their trust upow theam- 
mutable Rock of Ages, with these men there was life and activity in every motionystrength 
and vigour in every stroke, enterprise, skill, and victory in every successive struggle. . 
They had on going to war, either to rid themselves from a hated tyranny, or; ‘being 
conquered, to prostrate themselves beneath the cloven hoof long upraised to crush'them. 
in the battle for the rights of nature and nations they conquered; aud we of the présent 
day enjoy the fruits reaped after years of growing maturity from the séeds of the tidile 
principles they then planted and watered with their blood. cirsds1qii09 bag 

Minds are thus moulded in accordance with the spirit and tendency of their age ;/caitd 
while they act are re-acted upon by the innumerable influences surrounding them, >But 
few outstrip time in their views or acquirements; and fewer still receive their just nited 
of applause or reward from the generation whose spirit they surpass by an eatmest) far- 
reaching, prophetic view of coming events, whose types or shadows are beheld as:fore- 
runners, and beyond the interpretation of the great mass of mankind.” Amidst suchas 
these, Milton held and must ever hold a conspicuous place. Though never ‘amidst: chis 
compatriots engaged in the field, he was yet an admirable fencer. Others were, pethalps, 
better adapted for subtle diplomacy, or the field of actual war ; he was best adaptedofor 
the field of contemplation ; for advancing and defending principles, and, frequentlys (ar - 
resting the public mind by throwing over it, like an intellectual arch, new’ viewseand 
illuminations of great and pressing truths, then seething in and ‘urging on the /nutional 
mind to crush despotic tyranny for ever. The mind of the man, as distinct! frome the 
poet, was cast in the largest and noblest mould. All the elements of gveatyess 
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there -met,.and.harmonised. No single faculty or quality was eclipsed by others 
ofcaimore, celestial. brilliancy. ._ Like an ancient Grecian temple, chaste in “its 
adornments,,and simple in its splendour, its magnificence consisted not in detached 
rtions of superior workmanship, but in the simple beauty and noble symmetry of ‘thé 
whole.-, The.broadest comprehension was united to the greatest plainness and child-like 
simplicity... Logical acuteness was linked to the most vivid and creative imagination; and 
the most) dazzling fancy ; and, even with these in their wildest moods and workings; there 
existed subtle discrimination and exquisite tact in delineating character or enforeing 
argument. ._The highest reach of human conception was united with the minwtest 
knowledge. of the mind in its ordinary moods—the deepest speculations on huiafi 
interests with the profoundest knowledge of matters of fact. If it be said that in the 
exact sciences he was not profoundly versed, what is it but saying that he was not perfeet"? 
And be it) remembered that the Baconian philosophy had not then progressed dvér 
Europe; nov had the discoveries of Newton then simplified the complex riddlés° of 
creation. }{is prodigious acquirements did not press upon his tenacious memory s0 a8 
toirepress his creative originality. The smoke and dross of human learning could not 
dim: the flame of the intellectual furnace burning within, and maturing all its elements to 
burst forth in one broad blaze of irradition ; it pierced through and impregnated the solid 
mass, and converted all into its own ethereal essence. LEW 
oy Amidst all his seriousness, his wit in vain seeks concealment. His sarcastic raillery 
breaks forth amidst the proudest triumphs of his reason. When he breaks Salthasius 
apon the wheel, or argues for the removal of hirelings out of the Church, or for the 
freedom of the press, his sweeping rhetoric, his lofty eloquence, and inflamed inveetive, 
majestic in their ocean-like rush, astonish while they enchain the mind of the readef, 
and fix its energies with silent admiration and reverent awe. Nor, when it suits ‘his 
purpose, does he disdain to assume the armour and do the work of the sophist. In noite 
of/his works is he more sincere than in his pleas in favour of divorce; and, as is quite 
matural, in none is he more eloquent and impressive. His heart is in the subject; Wat 
iwith all his uncurbed strength and yvehemence, his splendour of diction and passionaté- 
mess of appeal, he is only the brilliant sophist still, whose feelings and desires belie his 
soberjudgment. Throughout the whole argument, it is plain he feels his want of a solid 
foundation ; and the whole superstructure, like the frostwork of a night upon a trans- 
‘parent surface, melts before the sunshine of truth and reason. A 
bo oQualities. or faculties apparently of an antithetical nature, and which, in ordinary 
eminds, often eclipse or paralyse each other, seemed in Milton, by the contrast, to exhibit 
séachoother with greater brilliancy, With all his simplicity his mind is to many of 
-the world a splendid paradox. Surveyed on all sides, he does not seem simply one, but 
many) men united, Most kinds of composition he attempted, and in all he was in his own 
-mge unequalled, and in some unequalled in all ages of the world. He who could indite 
spoetry and logic—grammar, rhetoric, and history—polemics and pleas for education— 
politics and pleas in favour of divorce—must have possessed versatility of no comimon 
vorder, even though singly in each department of but mediocre powers ; but when in 
»Milton’s mind all these qualifications met, what must have been the height, the depth, 
and compreliensiveness of its grasp! Like his own angels tearing up the mountains in 
btheir warfare—a task unfit for creatures of earth’s mould—he seizes subject after subject, 
taud investing each with a splendour all his own, leaves it a Titanic monument for the 
» after world’s admiration. . 
-«s\The mental, in its gigantic proportions, was strengthened, adorned, and hallowed by 
-moral heroism and meek and unaffected piety. However he was employed, or however 
he moyed, or whatever weapons he wielded against this world’s powers of darkness, the 
“majesty and simplicity of truth shone around him,—formed at once his panoply and 
shield, his ground of attack or defence. He threw himself, and for ever, by the side of 
1 feligion ; and, by a chivalry the most pure and exalted, devoted all his powers for its 
-disenthralment from state chains and superstition, and moved unflinchingly, in dark- 
5mess as in light, beneath its’standard. For him, in a religious sense, the brick con- 
‘owenticle had more charms than the lofty domed cathedral—the plain preacher. of 


_ edpeace than the surpliced priest. Shut out in material darkness from the teeming 
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«-splendours of this visible creation, the spiri(val Milton could not conceive of the glories 
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of redemption, and the symbolic sublimities and prophetic scenery of the Apocalypse) 4s 
being heightened in impressiveness and grandeur, by exposition and enforcement within 
gothic walls, and by carved galleries, apostolic images, and muny-coloured Witidows, 
more than in the square and unadorned building. ‘The internal enforcement of truth 
upon the conscience—the sublimation of the soul by assimilation through Cunrisr to 
Gop was the great aim and end in view. Withno mere external impressions or play of 
the senses could the mighty soul of Milton be satisfied. Like the dove which disported 
above the waters of the deluge, and returned to the ark unable te find rest for its foot)— 
he alone, when rising from the clouded tabernacle of his own spirit, could fmd an ark 6f 
eternal rest amidst the glories shadowed forth darkly to our earthly perceptions when 

realised and sublimated in Gon. a aaahearts 
We mean not, in truth, to say that Milton had no perception of the beauties of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, or veneration for the ecclesiastical edifices of our own and other 
lands. No mind, in fact, can be wholly void of such perceptions and feelings ; and in 
Milton himself, the mould of elegance, whatever in nature or in art was beautiful ér 
sublime, or calculated to elevate and inspire, or be suggestive of the great, the free, the 
holy and eternal, found an admirer or worshipper. His was not the sickly sentimentalism 
which abjures the world on purpose to worship Gon ; the altar of his soul was not alovie 
in the tabernacles of men, in the solitude of the monk, or the mountain cell of the herniit. 

Like Byron, he could make altars of | Chergy. 
‘‘The mountains and the ocean, ets 

Earth, air, stars, all that see through the great whole, een 

Who hath produced and will receive the soul;” _ 

Inspire the soul with love, wing its devotions with faith, and lay all its offerings at the 
foot of the Cross, humbly depending upon Him who endured it ; and wherever the altar 
may be placed, and the offering poured from the full heart, it will be received and trea- 
sured by the Holy One. This Milton knew. He saw that our noblest édifices were 
occupied by a hireling church and a time-serving ministry—enemies to freedom and 
panderers to court profligacy ; and finding simple truth in conventicles when banished 
from cathedrals, he exerted all his powers to elevate and spread the truth taught in the 
former by writing against the abuses of the latter. Religion, he saw, was felt and 
elevated in the one; installed by law, and bound down by forms and ceremonies to suit 

expediency, in the other. The one was a moral and religious nursery for training minds 
to a knowledge of Scripture truth, and raising the heart to its Maker ;—the other ‘was 
a State machine, sublime in its liturgical service, and pleasing to many in its easy 
ritual, but cold and stiff in its pageantry, and appealing more to the outward senses 
than the inward conscience ; from whose consecrated altars the Divine right of kings to 
govern wrong was boldly proclaimed, and where, amidst moral coldness and soul-freezing 
divinity, all the vials of the Apocalyptic wrath were threatened to be poured upon the 
heads of the malignant heretics, who openly dared to patronise the ineubus of Dissent, in 

defiance of the mingled terrors of episcopacy and the courts of Jaw. Segyicvers 
We in our own country, at the present time, have but a faint idea of the nature and 
extent of the ecclesiastical domination carried on on the Continent in the sixteenth 
century. By reading we learn much of its operations, but vainly attempt fully to com- 
prehend the nature of its subtle, insolent, and domineering spirit. Great as it is now, it 
must have been still much greater when, in his youth, Milton visited Ttaly and eXx- 
changed greetings with a kindred spirit—the “‘ starrv Galileo.’’ Tf, in Florence, he was 
attracted by the triumphs of art—and in Rome gazed with awe-struck wonder upon the 
desolation which ages had scattered around him—he was no doubt repelled by the priestly 
tyranny he witnessed, and sickened at the thought that his own country, though the 
flower of Christendom, and the so-called bulwark of the truth, still laboured in some 
degree under the same benumbing spell, and was even then travelling backward to Rome, 
To stay it in its course, and prevent it from gaining unlimited ascendancy, as in other 
countries, and scattering its plagues, was hislofty aim. By so doing he would draw down 
courtly wrath and ptiestly persecution, and write himself demagogue in the parti-coloured 
annals of his country ; but he preferred duty to interest, and threw himself in the breach 
to defend truth and holiness from the rough grasp of rampant intolerance and ‘Te gal 
“duplicity. He felt himself called upon to prosecute a high and sacred work, and ev Pin 
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his great Taskmaster’s eye calmly pursued his onward career amidst the turbulence of 
opposing elements. 
«dt were vain to affirm that none of his sanguine expectations were realised, He saw 
auch) more completed than he ever probably dared to hope would be done in his day. 
The Temple of Freedom was being raised; but the top stone had not been elevated 
sanidst the shoutings and the great joy of the people, when the death of Cromwell opened 
yup the way for the return of the exiled Prince. And when, in their fresh impulse of 
toyalty, the people opened their arms to receive him, they unconsciously embraced a 
sserpent, who, before the national jubilee at his restoration was well over, had begun to 
spread. his loathsome and contagious venom over the kingdom—had crawled into the 
recesses of the warm affections which cherished and restored him, and left the hateful 
slime of his profligacy and hollow ingratitude behind him. 
», But during the ascendancy of Charles II, and his ribald court, freedom was only 
obscured for a season, not extinguished. The minds of men had been elevated into an 
,atmosphere of purer freedom, and could not now, es formerly, believe in the doctrines 
of kingeraft so absolute and foul as were spreading from the Circean sty of Whitehall. 
The Pilgrim Fathers carried their principles to a further shore, and there sowed the now 
ripening seeds of extending empire. The glorious prose productions of Milton had 
~ pierced the intellect of the nation, and their truths were felt and condemned in high 
places—a sure sign of their onward tendency; and the Act of Conformity, seemingly 
‘then so triumphant for the intolerant Church, had, in fact, a broader basis for the future 
progress of Dissent. ; 
Milton’s prose productions, so unanswerable in his own day, have never become 
| popular in ours. Great and interesting as are most of the subjects of which they treat, 
_the style and language are, in many respects, above the reach of the popular mind. We 
_ have seen a small volumie, entitled ‘‘ The Poetry of Milton’s Prose,’’ consisting of the 
_ most glowing extracts, which, like the selected beauties of some authors, might give 
_ some feeble conception of his powers, were it not that their extent and universality defy 
compression within such narrow limits; and that such can no more give the reader a 
view of the whole intellectual vast, than can a glance of a land-bownd creek of the sea 
_ give the spectator an idea of its boundless immensity, Mere skimmers of periodical 
_ literature, or hunters after the morbid of fiction, need never expect to find amusement 
_ from his weighty prose, or gratification from any looseness of sentiment they may think 
_ they discover. In every respect they are a colossal study, calculated, when well under- 
_ stood and appreciated, to elevate the studious artizan as well as the man of science and 
_- condition,—to arouse the slumbering feelings to a love of the trne, the beautiful, and the 
_ free,—and in every way to foster the growth of ennobling sentiment and holy aspiration 
and fraternal love. 
__. The knowledge that we possess ‘of ancient literature is merely fragmentary. We have 
_ only the light shining from a few of its intellectual beacons; and there is no doubt but 
that the republic of letters in Greece had its many feeble lights as well as its eclipsing 
_ Suns, even as is the case in all lands in our own day. In the gifted mind originality is 
_ intuitive, and produces its riches without that severe labour required from lesser minds, 
_ The difficulty is in directing its energies well, and expending them upon proper subjects, 
_ $2 as to strike and be felt at the core of the public heart and soul, The ancients were 
_ thus necessarily original, because they had no predecessors. No matter how strikingly 
__ original may be the moderns, their originality is called in question, because they had the 
_ ancients and all preceding literature before them to mould their ideas of things and store 
_ their memories. But, we would ask—was Bacon less original than Aristotle ?—was 
Shakspere less original than Eschylus?—was Milton less original than Homer or 
_ Virgil?—was Burke or Fox less original than Demosthenes or Cicero ?—who had Scott 
fora prototype? Originality, in truth, depends on neither country nor age. That form 
or condition of society best adapted for its development, and in which it can best be felt, 
“will inevitably draw it forth, wherever or however existing. And one great and remark- 
_ able fact will always be found connected with it: no great original minds have yet 
appeared as oracles of their respective epochs, or discoverers of hidden truths or prin- 
_ eiples, but have arisen at those very epochs when their voices were most required to utter 
_ great truths, ane their discoveries were of most benefit to the world, And so of great 
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poets. Chance has not the direction of genius, any more than th Aireee c the 
planets around the sun, or the ominous comet in its eccentric Freee net pace. 
Events and circumstances shape minds and precipitate other great events. Dante’s 
original muse was matured in adversity, and uttered its voice in bitterness and grief ; 
but thus his misfortunes prompted his great poem. Milton’s was. also matured ;amidst 
convulsions, and drew back the veil from other worlds in afflictions and darkness) «We 
know more of these and other modern authors than we know of the ancients, ’arid hence 
some value their productions less. They do not gaze upon them’ through the ‘dense’ miat 
of antiquity, enlarging their dimensions, and so lower them to their own standard. 2Saeh 
seem to favour the absurd notion that intellect degenerates in every successive’ age, ‘and 
that of old there were intellectual giants such as no modern age has produced. ~ Alas, 
for such faith in the capacities of our race! SBS Oe lie NG . ep tt 
Milton more highly appreciated man. Bacon saw prophetically into futurity,: a 
realised, in anticipation, the onward progress of society through. his own met 
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philosophic induction ; but yet, great as was his mind, and universal as; were. his,talents 
and genius, his expectations of the world’s progress were’ more ‘through material;calea- 
lations and physical improvements than the spiritual elevation and majesty-of mind. 
Imaginative though he was, he seldom ranged through the upper regions of poetic thought 
and feeling ; and his general view of man and his destinies is that of a cold, reasonifi 
philosopher. How different from Milton ! W OG SEE MOREY Fe eee 
Regarding with becoming respect all the productions of science and art, Milton still 
considered the material elevation of men and society as only secondary to’the sublimer 
elevation of the soul and heart through freedom, education, and religion, » Knowing 
that mind must always keep pace with, or rather lead philosophy and the arts, he would 
still make these only the stepping-stones, or the scaffolding, for elevating man to a highér 
and purer existence, and drawing him in all his aspirations nearer to God. “Nor was 
this a purely poetical view of the question. It was the poetical and truly just and nobie 
view of man’s genuine nature and greatness, based upon the practical and real, Ma ny 
he saw, to be really free must be magnanimous, just, and good. To be truly taught, he 
must teach himself, and not be alone dependent on government schools and. universities. 
To be truly great, and write well on great and laudable things, he must unite in himself 
all the characteristies of virtue capable of making him a pattern of wisdom and good- 
ness to other men and nations and ages. | Hit BtaooHsese 
Holding such views, Milton longed to see a nation—nay, more, a world—of such? mens 
and anxious to show them their true position in society, he strips off disguise after disgui 
the corrupt conventionalism of courts, the decrees of tyrannical rulers, and rapacious 
persecuting priests, and then points them to the remedies for eradicating | thes fal 
disease from the mind and heart of the nation, and preparing the way for a-healthier, Y 
of morals and a nobler freedom. And while thus arousing and. directing, the nation 
mind, his own life corresponded in many respects with his great doctrines, and. precept. 
He was his own exemplar. He sought to elevate man, that through men nations might 
be elevated, the rigour of laws relaxed, humanity cherished, the temple of freedom reared 
and universally admired, and moral justice and truth, based upon religion; influencing 
all the acts and negociations of enlightened and enfranchised man throughout the world, 
Thus, though Milton the poet be great, Milton the man is equally great.” He fears no 
‘human power in his advocacy of human right. No court frown appals him ;‘no pri 
anathema stings him; no obloquy, however keen, deters him from performing his’ ad 
Ever ‘‘ in his great Taskmaster’s eye, and erect in his own manhood and internal streng 
he travels through the wilderness of this world, enlightened in his. darkness, and strong 
in his weakness, with an unseen light and power—until at last the weary body, overcome, 
can no longer contain the spiritual man within, and sinks, a shattered but once beauti 
casket, into its original elements; while the triumphant spirit, free from its’ earthly 
bonds, waves its triumphant wings among the angels and archangels whom once he sung’; 
and now, illumined with eternal light, rejoices with the myriads that circle’ His Leon res WP 
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‘ong MANNERS, AND 
a‘stosC 
7 Wsi1g bas C 
ever was! always: considered by the an- 
‘eiénts as 'thesmostlearned country on the 
face’ oficthesvearth...The Egyptians were 
anticularly distinguished for their know- 
Tedae of, astronomy, in the study of which 
jtheir cloudless sky, and. serene climate pre- 
Senger “great advantages for observing the 
‘motions of the heavenly bodies. They also 
vere distinguished for their skill in the 
‘me ical and surgical arts, a knowledge of 
‘whi¢h Was so necessary in the ysogress of 
mbalming, which, at an early period, be- 
came) prevalent throughout the land. The 
Bible alsoigives this kingdom a glorious 
seapedonrisnyen speaking of Moses, the 
inspized.leader and lawgiver of the Israel- 
tes: itis said that ‘‘ he was learned in all 
fhe wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
ssoiiidpe »THEIR-GOVERNMENT. 
soThe Egyptians were the first people who 
rightly. understood the rules of govern- 
jent; they perceived that the science of 
government was to make life easy and a 
people happy. Everything was settled by 
ancient custom, and no one sought to live 
a ay way different from their ancestors. 
No slave, no foreigner, was admitted into 
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the’ service of the prince, except persons of 


‘distinguished birth, and who had received a 
good: education, that they might instil no 
sentiments into the mind of the king but 


q C 
fend several letters they. received, to form 


¢ause he governed his people with justice, 
and.made the laws of the kingdom the rule 
standardofhis actions. The priestthen 
pres ‘nto along detail of the royal vir- 
Ss, and spoke of the faults of which kings 
‘be guilty, remarking at the same 
4ime that if they committed any, it was by 
surprise or ignorance. After the prayers 
fwere* ended, the counsels and actions of 
‘eminent: men were read aloud before the 
‘king; that he might do according to their 
actions, orj rather, maxims, and defend 
those laws which had made the people so 
happy. Thirty persons were chosen by the 
king, who were celebrated for their honesty, 
to act as judges, that they might administer 
justice; over these was put a head, a man 
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: CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
ensvs By J. C, Grivriy, aged 17, son of a Mariner, Hull. 


renowned for his knowledge and love of his 
country. The president wore a collar of 
gold set with precious stones, to which was 
attached a figure represented blind, and 
which was considered as an emblem of 
truth. When he put this on his neck it 
was a sign that they were immediately to 
begin business, and when he touched the 
party who was to gain the trial with this 
figure, the sentence was said to be passed. 
Wilful murder and perjury were punished 
with death, because those crimes attacked 
the gods, whose majesty was trampled upon. 
The false accuser had to undergo the same 
punishment as the person accused would 
have to suffer. He who refused to save a 
man’s life when attacked, suffered equally 
the same punishment as the assassin; and 


, every man had to enter his name, residence, 


and profession, or trade, in a register, which 
was kept by the magistrate. To prevent 
borrowing money, and fraud, every man 
had to give to the creditor the body of his 
father, which was always embalmed with 
great care; but if the debtor died before 
he returned the sum borrowed, the neces- 
sary duties for the interment of the dead 
were denied. Polygamy was allowed, ex- 
cept to the priests; it maitered nothing 
whether the woman was a slave or free, the 
children were considered free and legiti- 
mate, Great respect was ever chown to 
old age; the young were obliged to rise up 
for the old, and at all times to resign to 
them the inost honourable seat. ‘ney in 
particular honoured the king : whilst living 
he was respected as a visible representa- 
tion of the Deity, and when dead he was 
lamented for as the father of his country. 
PRIESTS AND RELIGION. 

The priests were ranked next to the 
kings. They had great privileges and; re- 
venues ; they had not to pay taxes for their 
lands : of this we find traces in the book 
of Genesis, xlvii, ch. 26 y.—‘‘ Joseph made 
it a law over the land of Egypt that 
Pharaoh should have the fifth part, ex- 
cept the land of the priests only, which 
becans: not Pharaoh’s.” ‘They were ho- 
noured by the king, because they had re- 
ceived the best education of all his sub- 
jects, and were endeavouring to promote 
such things as would be for the good of the 
public. ‘they were looked upon with great 
respect both by the natives and foreigners, 
as they were the depositaries of religion 
and the sciences. ‘The Egyptians say that 
the festivals and processions in honour of 
the gods derived their urigin from them, as 
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they were the original institutors of them, 
Upwards of seventy thousand persons, be- 
sides children, have been seen celebrating a 
festival held at the city of Bubastis. The 
one solemnised at Salis, surnamed the 
‘* Feast of Lights,” was a very remarkable 
instance of the superstition of the people. 
Those who did not attend the feast had to 
have their windows illuminated. Animals 
were, sacrificed in different parts of the 
country, and the ceremony observed over 
each was the laying of hands on the vic- 
tim’s head, and praying-that all the ca- 
lamities threatened on Egypt might by the 
assistance of the gods be transferred to the 
victim offered. The Egyptians believed that 
when a person died his soul was transmi- 
grated into the bodies of other human 
beings, and if the person had been one of 
a Vicious and ill-natured character, his soul 
would depart into the body of an unclean 
or ill-conditioned beast, to atone for his 
past transgressions, and that after several 
centuries the soul again returned into some 
other human body. The priestsalways had 
in their possession the sacred books which 
contained the rules of government and the 
mysteries of divine worship, both of which 
were involved in symbols and enigmas, 
which made truth venerable, and likewise 
excited the curiosity of men. At the en- 
trance of. each temple was placed a 
sphinx, to show that mysteries were there 
inclosed, the knowledge of which was re- 
vealed to very few. It was usual for all 
public buildings, such as pyramids, obe- 
jisks, and pillars, to be adorned with hiero- 
glyphics—that is, with symbolical writings, 
under which was a hidden and parabolical 
meaning. ‘Thus, a hare signified a lively 
and piercing attention, because this animal 
has.a very delicate sense of hearing. The 
statue of a judge without hands, and the 
eyes fixed upon the ground, was to signify 
what were the duties of every one who 
exercised judiciary functions. 

As it would take a great deal of time 
to give a full and accurate account of the 
religion of the Hgyptians, I shall only 
speak of their deities and the ceremonies 
relating to their funerals. 


THE WORSHIP OF DEITIES. 


No people were ever so superstitious as 
wére the Egyptians. They had a great 
number of gods of different orders and de- 
grees. 
shipped, namely, Osiris and Isis, supposed 
to symbolize the sw and the moon, and it 
is generally believed that this gave rise to 
the idolatrous worship of those luminaries. 
Besides these gods the Egyptians worshipped 
a great number of animals, as the dog, cat, 
crocodile, hawk, wolf, and the ibis ov 
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Two of these were universally wor- | 


Egyptian stork. Each city had its: gods : 
whilst one people worshipped one species of 

animals as their gods, their neighbours held 
the same animal in abomination: this was 

the source of the wars continually carried on 
by one city against another. Cicero. says, 

when speaking of the gods of the Egyp- 

tians, ‘‘thatamong themit was very common 
to see temples robbed and statues carried 
off; but it was never known that any per- 

son in Egypt ever abused a crocodile, an 

ibis, or cat; for its inhabitants would have 

suffered the most extreme torments rather 

than be guilty of such sacrilege.” 

It was death for any person to kill one 
of these animals voluntarily; and a 
heavy punishment was decreed against him 
who should have killed an ibis or a cat 
without design. Such was the respect 
which they paid to these animals, that in 
extreme famine they would rather eat 
human flesh than feed on their imagined 
deities. Of ali the animals celebrated as 
gods, the bull Apis was the most famous; 
while he lived, elegant temples were erected 
to him; and extraordinary honours were. 
paid him, but when he died there was 
a general mourning throughout the land,. 
and his funeral rites were solemnized 
with such pomp as is hardly credible. 
After the last honours had been paid. 
to their deceased god, the next thing” 
for them to do was to provide another to, 
supply his place; all Egypt was sought, 
through for that purpose. He was, how-. 
ever, known by the following signs: upon. 
his forehead was to bea white spot in the 
form of a cresent, on his back the figure of 
an eagle, upon his tongue that of a beetle.. 
As sooa as he was found, mournings gave. 
place to joy, and nothing was heard in 
Egypt but festivals and rejoicings. The 
calf set up near Mount Sinai was undoubt= 
edly an imitation of the god Apis, as well. 
as those set up by Jeroboam in the two 
extremities of the kingdom of dsrael. .-_, 

The Kgyptians were not contented wit! 
offering incense to animals ; they likewise. 
ascribed divinity to the trees of their. gar- — 
dens, which is beautifully described in the. 
following lines :— tet” DAL y 


« Who has not heard, where Egypt’s realms. are 


named, ‘ 
What monster have’ 
hay 4 


gods her frantic sons 
framed ? lta, 
gorged with well-grown serpents— 


Here ibis, 
there et fips 
The crocodile commands religious fear; 
Where Memnon’s statue magic strings inspire 
With vocal sounds, that emulate the lyre; 
And Thebes, (such, Fate, are thy disastrous 
turns !) : TRA 
Now prostrate o’er her pompous ruins mourns ; 
A monkey-god, prodigious to be told !_ 
Strikes the beholder’s eye with ournish 


py tt 


ed gold, 


side with a sharp Ethiopian stone. 
the persons who were employed in this work 
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_ Yogodship here blue Triton’s scaly herd, 
‘Dae river-progeny is there preferred : 
|. Through towns Diana’s power neglected lies, 
» Where to her dogs aspiring temples rise; 

~ And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
~ Woule expiate the sacrilegious crime. 

* Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 

. Where every orchard is o’er-run with gods,” 


Jt is truly astonishing that a nation so 
renowned for its wisdom and learning, 
should in this way abandon itself to the 
most gross and ridiculous superstitions. 
To read of animals and vile insecis 
honoured with this kind of worship, placed 
in the temple and maintained with great 
care; toreadthat those who murdered them 
Were punished with death, and that those 
insects and animals were embalmed and 


solemnly deposited in tombs assigned them’; | 


and that eyen leeks and onions were ac- 
knowledged as deities, beings upon which 
they depended for succour and protec- 
tion, are absurdities which we at this age 
¢an scarcely believe, and yet they have the 
evidence of all antiquity. Was not this 
degrading and debasing the Deity of whom 
éyen the most stupid usually entertain a 
jiuch greater and more august idea? They 
‘called themselves philosophers, but Scrip- 
ture tells us (Rom. i. 22, 33) ‘that pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise they became 
fools, and changed the glery of the uneor- 
Truptible Gop into an image made like to 
corruptible, man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things.” 

» CEKEMONIES AT THEIR FUNERALS. 
»/¥rom the honours which have in all ages 
‘been paid to the bodies of the dead, and 
the care which has been taken of the se- 
pulchres, it would seem as if the bodies were 
giges there asin a place of deposit or trust. 
Jn those splendid and magnificent buildings 
the pyramids, were deposited the mortal 
remains of earthly monarchs, which stood 
“as so many sacred monuments destined to 
‘transmit to future times the memory ‘of 
great princes. When one in a family died, 
‘the rest, with their kindred and friends, re- 
frained from their usual habits, and put on 
mourning, which mourning lasted for forty 
or seyenty days, according to the rank of 
the person. The bodies of the dead were 
embalmed in different ways, the most 
magnificent being awarded to persons of 
Nigh rank, the expenses frequently amount- 
ing to a talent of silver, or £137 10s. 
sterling. Many hands were employed in 
this ceremony: some drew the brain 
through the nostrils, which they did with 
an instrument prepared for that purpose; 
others emptied the bowels and intestines, 
which was effected by cutting a hole in the 
After 
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had performed their task they had to flee, or 
they would have been stoned by the standers- 
by. But those whoembalmed the body were 
honoured with the greatest respect: these 
filled the body with myrrh, cinnamon, and 
all sorts of spices. After the body was em- 
balmed it was delivered to the relations, who 
had it shut up in an open chest, made accord- 
ing to the size of the body, and placed up- 
right in their houses; which showed the 
particular care which the Egyptians took of 
their dead. We find in Genesis 1. 26, that 
similar ceremonies to these were performed 
in the funeral honours paid to Joseph in 
Egypt: ‘So Joseph died, being 120 years 
old, and they embalmed him, and he was 
put in a eoflin in Egypt.” It was in that 
country one of the greatest eonsolations 
to a dying man to leave a good name be- 
hind him. When a man died his body 
was brought to trial, and if it was proved 
that he had led a bad life, his memory was 
condemned, and he was deprived of burial; 
but if the deceased was not convicted of 
any crime, he was interred in an honouwr- 
able manner. At his funeral he was greatly 
praised, but they never mentioned his birth, 
as every Egyptian was considered noble. He 
was likewise greatly praised for having in 
his youth received a good education, and in 
his more advanced years for having at all 
times attended to the duties included in 
the worship of the gods. After the cere- 
mony of interment, the people prayed to 
the gods that they would admit the deceased 
into the assembly of the just. ‘Such was the 
treatment the dead received from the Egyp- 
tians; but to inter people in the earth seems, 
as it were, to restore to the earth what has 
been taken from it, and to prepare our 
minds for that day “when the Sen of Man 
shall come in his glory and all his holy 
angels with him,” and before whom we 
shall all have tostand—‘ when this corrupt- 
ible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality ;” 
“for dust we are, and unto dust we must 
return’’—Genesis iii. 19. 


SOLDIERS AND WAR. 


The profession of arms was in great re- 
pute among the Egyptians. Four hundred 
thousand soldiers were kept in continual 
pay, and indeed there was not a native of 
Egypt who was not trained to the use of 
arms. Every soldier received daily five 
pounds of bread, two pounds of flesh, and 
a quart of wine for his sustenance; besides 
this, they were allowed a piece of arable 
land, equal to three roods, two perches, and 
fifty-five and a quarter square feet in our 
measure ; which allowance was sufficient to 
keep him, his wife,and chiidren, Foot, horse, 
and chariot racing were performed in Egypt 
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‘with wonderful agility; and it is stated 
that the world then known could not pro- 
duce better horsemen than the Egyptians. 
Those who fled in battle, or discovered any 
marks of cowardice, were afterwards dis- 
tinguished by some mark of dishonour or 
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it loved peace because it‘loved justice, and 
it only kept these to defend the*country. 
Its inhabitants were not ambitious; th 

were content with their own country; which 
abounded in all things necessary to support 
life. 


They triumphed by the wisdom, of 
their counsels, and the superiority of their 
knowledge. iy 


disgrace. But although Egypt had so 
many troops, it was not a warlike country ; ie 
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AN: EVENING WITH SIR WALTER RALEIGHo« 


By Joun Atrrep Lancrorp, Chairmaker, Birmingham. | 
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THERE are names in the history of every country which, as soon as they are 
uttered, produce feelings of respect, sympathy, and admiration. An old Greek 
walked more erect, looked on the world more nobly, went about his daily, duty 
‘with greater joy, loved his fatherland more devotedly—in a word, was altogether a 
better man—for having as his fellow-countrymen such worthies as Miltiades, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, the divine Socrates, and the seraphic Plato, So a modern 
Swiss walks his everlasting hills with deeper reverence and more exalted devotion 
-when the deeds and doings of the immortal Tell loom upon his memory from the 
‘dim and:-myth-like past, unfolding to his mind to what a height of moral greatness 
man, with Gon’s blessing upon him, can attain. And in this “ not the least among 
the nations of the earth,’’ we look back with deep pride upon the rich inheritance 
of worthy souls bequeathed to us; and the present becomes therefore ennobled— 
-its| seeming bitterness lifted up—and its common routine of daily work has a deeper 
meaning, and life a higher object and aim. Amongst this list of noble men, over 
whom the men of to-day may well rejoice, the name of Sir Walter Raleigh 
occupies a pre-eminent place. 

“It is nobler to live an epic than to write one,’ says Carlyle. Raleigh’s life 
wasanepic. In it the terrors of war and the beauties of peace were united; the 
daring of the adventurer held a place with the love of quiet which marks the life 
of the philosopher. Now he is tke gallant courtier, spreading his cloak on the 
ground for the mighty Elizabeth to walk on, that she may not soil her feet; now 
he is taking possession of Virginia land, on the other side of the Atlantic, in the 
name of England and her Queen; and now inditing a ‘sonnet on his mistress’ 
eyebrows.” Nowhe is scheming for the discovery of an El Dorado, that is to 
enrich his beloved land above all other lands of the world. Thoughtless man! 
But then Spain had not taught the world the terribly truthful lesson, that not 
wealth (gold) but industry is the glory of a nation! Now a prisoner in the Tower, 
he is writing his gigantic ‘‘ History of the World ;’’ and now—last scene in this 
eventful history—he—the gallant, the heroic, the gifted—is laying his noble head 
on the scaffold, a prey for the headman’s axe. After long years of imprisonment, 
an old sentence is raked up; and the monarch who, according to Nathan Ben 
Saddai, ‘* thought himself a muckle wise man and a great king, albeit he was but a 

efool.and.a pedant’’**—the Scotch Solomon, James I., has the honour of bringing 
this brave-hearted Englishman to the block. May the memory of the dead lie light 
_jonhis:soul! ; 


‘‘Tt is easier far a wreath to bind, 
Than worthy brows for it to find.” + 


So sings the great German poet ; but in Raleigh was one on whose forehead even he 
would have rejoiced to have set the easily-wrought wreath. 


OTA 


* Chronicles of the Kings of England, by Nathan Ben Saddai, a Priest of the Jews. A 
very curious and rare book. 
+ ‘Kin Kranz ist gar viel leichter binden, 
Als ihm ein wirdig Hanpt zu finden.” —GosTHE. 
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badutitas not.as;a courtier, or warrior, or discoverer—as introducer of the Indian 
wweedporseultivator of the potato, as historian or victim—that we have to do with 
um here;) “Imneither of the above capacities do we propose to spend our evening 
avithy Raleigh. “It is as a poet that we for the present claim companionship with 
*hislold Enelish’ worthy, and trust to find food enough in his lyrics for our 
institetion and’ entertainment, 
“here is some obscurity resting over the productions of many of our early 
writers, and Raleigh is amoung the number. Antiquarians are far from agreeing 
about the poems which can be rightly ascribed to him. Many a long and black 
battle has been fought on paper concerning this important matter. At'the present 
time itis not satisfactorily settled. But until the learned have settled the dispute, 
we shall take as Raleigh’s poems all those that tradition has pronounced to be 
his, adhering to the good old rule, that 


918 yorli = ) ** When doctors disagree 

jeerD ble at | Disciples then are free.” 

YuThe:poems of Raleigh are not ¢ery numerous; at least but few have come down 
*t6ous, and ‘some of these in an incomplete and mutilated condition, editors and 
.eomimientators sometimes playing sad pranks with their author’s works. Those 
owvhich'we have, display great poetic feeling, an easy versification not always to be 
folind?in that age, and a deep religious spirit. Asa specimen. of the first may be 
given the following sonnet, concerning which Sir Egerton Brydges says, ‘I have 
*been always singularly struck and delighted with the true imagery and expression of 
this'extraordinary sonnet. The author must at this time have been deeply read in 
“works of poetical fancy, and highly imbued with their spirit. Milton had deeply 
“studied this sonnet ; for in his compositions of the same class he has evidently, 
“more than once, the very rythm and construction, as well as cast of thought, of this 
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‘noble though brief composition,’’ Here is the sonnet :— 

5 ‘4 VISION UPON THIS CONCEIPT OF THE FAERY QUEENE. 
siil-e'de ‘* Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay, 
or? ; bari Within that temple, where the vestall flame 
stil ssf Was wont to burn; and passing by that way, 
edt so ole - .To see that buried dust of living fame, 
won Whose touche faire love and fairer vertue kept ; 
elt ai All suddenly I saw the Faery Queene ; 
Scaliedn:, At whose approach the soule of Petrarche wept ; 

tet ete And from thenceforth, those graces were not seene, 

“a lene ty For they this Queene attended: in whose stead 
papal Aman Oblivion laid him downe on Laura’s herse : 
$08 JECT oR Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed, 
m9WOL 941) »- And groans of buried ghostes the heavens did perse. 
eit? mi s Where Homer’s spright did tremble all for griefe, 
Dsesd sidas »» And curst th’ access of that celestiall thiefe.”’ 
“Tet the reader turn to Milton’s poems, and read the sonnet concerning 
mu nadia: 
‘. gud asy ‘‘Methought I saw my late espoused saint,” 


Sand he will see what Brydges means in saying that ‘Milton had deeply studied this 
“Sonnet.” 
As a specimen of ease in versification, take his celebrated answer to the well- 
known song, ‘‘ Come live with me, and be my love :’’— 


** Tf all the world and love were young, 
af nove bsatis And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To dwell with thee and be thy love. 


A eel oc) % ooo > © But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and flocks grow cold, 
And Philomel beeometh dumb, 
The rest complains of cares to come, 
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The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 

To wayward winter reckoning yields: 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 

Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten,— 14 weeds 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten. deyere 

Thy belt of straw, and ivie buds, 

Thy coral clasps, and amber studs,— 

All these in me no means can move 

To come to thee and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed,— 

Had joys no date, nor age no need ; 

Then these delights my mind might move 

To live with thee and be thy love.” 
Such a lyric needs no comment. Read ina flowery glade, on a fine summer-day, 
how sweet a pastoral, and how deep a moral withal; and what a quiet ‘Spirit of 
melancholy there is running through the whole piece. ES es a 

Raleigh’s poems are so little known comparatively, that we prefer giving as many 

quotations as possible, instead of any remarks which we should otherwise’ liked 
much to have made. Any one at all acquainted with his life can well imagine at 
what time and under what circumstances the following somewhat severe poem was 
written. We quote it entire. It is called eS 


THE LIE. 
Goe, soule, the bodie’s guest, Tell age it daily wasteth ; 
Upon a thankless arrant ; Tell honour how it alters; 
¥eare not to touch the best ;— Tell beauty how it blasteth ; 
The truth shall be thy warrant ; Tell favour how it falters : 
Goe, since I needs must aye, And as they shall reply, . 
And give the world the lye. Give every one the lye. 
Say to the court, it glowes, ‘Yell wit how much it wrangles 
And shines like rotten wood ; In tickle points of niceness ; 
Say to the church, it showes Tell wisdome she entangles 
What’s good, and doth no good; Herselfe in over wiseness : 
If church and court reply, And when they do reply, 
Then give them both the lye. Straight give them both the lye. 
Tell potentates they live, Tell phisicke of her boldnesse ; 
Acting by others’ action ; Tell skill it is pretension ; 
Not loved, unless they give,— Tell charity of coldnesse ; 
Not strong, but by a faction: Tell love it is contention : 
If potentates reply, And as they all reply, 
Give potentates the lye. So give them still the lye. 
Tell men of high condition, Tell fortune of her blindnesse ; 
That manage the estate, Tell nature of decay ; 
Their purpose is ambition, Tell friendship of unkindnesse ; 
Their practice only hate ; Tell justice of delay: 
And if they once reply, And if they will reply, 
Then give them all the lye. Then give them all the lye. 
Tell them that brave it most, Tell arts they haye no soundnesse, 
They beg for more by spending, But vary by esteeming ; 
Who in their greatest cost, Tell schooles they want profoundnesse, 
Seek nothing but commending: And stand too much on seeming : 
And if they make reply, If arts and schooles reply, 
Then give them all the lye. Give arts and schooles the lye. 
Tell zeal it wants devotion ; Tell faith its fled the citie ; 
Tell love it is but lust; Tell how the country erreth ; 
Teil time it is but motion ; Tell manhood shakes off pitie ; 
Tell flesh it is but dust: Tell vertue least preferreth ° 
And wish them not reply, And if they dare reply, 


For thou must give the lye. | Fail not to give the lye. 
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So, when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing— 
Although to give the lye, 
Deserves no lesse than stabbing— 
Stab at thee as they will, 
No stab the soule ean kill, 

About the authorship of the above poem there has been, and still is, much dis- 
pute. The general opinion, however, of the learned is that it is Raleigh’s; and, as 
Ellis says, ‘‘ till amore authorised claimant shall be produced,” we ascribe it to its 
ancient proprietor. 

In somewhat strange contrast with the above are the four lines :— 

** Water thy plants with grace divine, and hope to live for aye, 
Then to thy Saviour Christ incline ; in him make stedfast stay ; 
Raweis the reason that doth lye within an atheist’s head, 
Which says the soule of man doth dye, when that the boddie’s dead,” 

The following beautiful ballad is ascribed to our author—also the succeeding 
poem; and, as the Rey. J. Hannah says, “if he was really the author of them, * 
we should need no further proof of his singular versatility—for their internal 
characters might haye consigned them to three separate centuries, The first might 
very fairly take its station among the older ballads. Percy, who spoke of a very 
modernised edition, thought that it must have been written, ifnot before the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, yet while the remembrance of them was fresh in the 
minds of the people. It is universally conceded that the second ranks amongst 
the finest minor poems written in the Elizabethan age. The first given is the 
ballad :—- 


“*¢ As you came from the Holy Lande 
Of Walsinghame, 
Mett you with my true love, 
By the way as you came?’ 


‘ How shall I knowe your true love, 
That have mett many one, 
As I went to the Holy Lande, 
That have come, that have gone?’ 


‘ She is neither whyte nor browne, 

Butt as the heavens fayre ; - 
There is none hath a forme so divine, 

In the earth or the ayre. ’ 


‘ Such a one did I meet, good sir— 
Such an angelyke face, 
Who lyke a queene, lyke a nymph did appere, 
By her gate, by her grace. ’ 
‘She hath lefte me here all alone, 
All alone as unknowne, 
Who sometymes did me lead with herselfe, 
And me loved as her owne.’ 


‘ What’s the cause that she leaves you alone, 
Anda new way doth take, 
Who loved you once as her owne, 
And her joye did you make ? ’ 
‘ L have loved her all my youth, 
he But now ould as you see ; 
Love lykes not the fallyng fruite 
From the wythered tree. 


‘ Know that love is a careless chyld, 
And fergetts promysse paste ; 
He is blynde, he is deaff when he lyste, 
And in faythe never faste. 
‘ His desyre is a nameless contente, 
And a trustless joye ; 
He is wonn with a world of despayre, 
And is lost with a toye. 
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‘ Of women-kynde such indeed is the love, soon atuloeda ofT 


Or the word love abused, 
Under which many chyldish desyres. 9 
And conceytes are excused, 


‘But true love is a durable fyre, 
In the mynde ever burnynge ; 
Never sycke, never ould, never dead ; 
From ittselfe never turnynge.’” 


The second is— 


“¢Tf all the world and love were young,” foo PROAR rey Bakes 


which we have quoted before. 


We conclude “An Evening with Raleigh” 
the fine hymn composed, it is believed, not a very long time before “his 


execution :— 


‘*« Rise, oh my soul! with thy desires to heaven, 
And with divinest contemplation, use 
Thy time where Time’s eternity is given ; \ od rad 
And let vain thoughts no more thy thoughts abuse, __ 
But down in darkness let them lie ; ’ 
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So live thy better, let thy worse thoughts die! or pore si Do 
‘¢ And thou, my soul, inspired with holy flame, sosib: degiest 
View and review with most regardful eye i stsdee 
That holy cross, whence thy salvation came, ilearapad 
On which thy Saviour and thy sin did die! r sila) basis 

In that sacred object is much pleasure, garg Dates 
And in that Saviour is my life, my treasure. Le wiserad 
“ To thee, O Jesu! I direct my eyes— eee 
To thee my hauds, to thee my humble knees, ay 

To thee my heart shall offer sacrifice— "ia foot 
To thee my thoughts, who my thoughts only sees, pine 

To thee myself, myself and all I give, oy 


To thee I die, to thee I only live!” 


The edition of Raleigh’s works used in making these quotations. is the 
excellent one published by Pickering, and edited so ably by the Rey. John Hannah, 
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ANCIENT CHIVALRY: ITS FEATURES AND INFLUENGE, °°" 
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By E. 8. Foster, Son of a Working Carter, Sheffield. © Slag vision: 


UNDER this title we propose to give a 
brief outline of the principal features of 
chivalry, and to consider whether its 
influence on society was beneficial or in- 
jurious—whether it contributed to advance 
or retard civilisation. In order properly 
to understand these questions, it will be 
necessary to glance at the history of 
Europe subsequent to the fall of the Roman 
empire, 

he overthrow of Rome was succeeded 
by an age of barbarism. For a consider- 
able period subsequent to that event 
Europe remained ina state of anarchy and 
confusion. By the destruction of the Ro- 
man power the death-blow was given to 
everything that could lay claim to the 
title of science, philosophy, and art, and 
the harmony of one universal system. of 
government was broken. The Northern 
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nations, who had accomplished ‘the ruin 
of the Roman empire, spread themselves 
over those countries where the Roman 
authority had been established. _ Old in- 
stitutions were considerably modified, or — 
completely overthrown, and European 
society was stamped with the impress_o; 

the Northmen. Mie were a brave, wat: 
like, and hardy race, but uncultivated and 
superstitious, possessing no__ literature, 
ignorant of nearly every art but that of 
war, with no settled form of government, 
caring little for country or home, always 
ready to ungertake any expedition for the 
purpose of plunder, and seldom allowing 
moral considerations to interfere with 
their desires. In the time to which, we 
refer force was resorted to for the settle- 
ment of every dispute, and the weak were 


at the mercy of the strong.....4 ad biwes 


The absolute necessity of establishing : 
some authority by which property might 
be protected from the depredations of the 
lawless was felt alike by those whose dis- 
positions were of a peaceable character. 
and who wished only to be guaranteed 
the enjoyment of the produce of their own 
industry, and those who had acquired pro- 

erty by plundering their weaker brethren. 

or the purpose of defence and protection 
the feudal system was established. Its 
principal features were these :—One man 
was acknowledged king, and to. him be- 
longed ali the land in the realm. The 
country he parcelled out as interest or ca- 
eed prompted him amongst his courtiers. 

‘he land was, however, held upon the 
condition that the baron to whom it was 
granted should attend the king with a 
certain number of men-at-arms, according 
to the value of the domain, so many days 
in the year, upon any expedition the king 
might direct. The baron retired to his 
estate, built a strong castle, and surrounded 
himself with retainers, over whom he exer- 
cised the most despotic sway. Their lives 
and property were held on very slight 
tenure, and no one could deem himself 
master of anything except by favour of his 
acknowledged lord. The vast mass of the 
people were in a state of villanage, or 
slavery, unable to quit the estate on which 
they: were born, and, when it changed 
hands, transferred from one master to 
another, as so much cattle. Barons, how- 
éver, though exercising such absolute 
power over their own retainers and de- 
pendents, were the vassals of the monarch 
—were dependents upon his will. In the 
early ages. of feudalism they held their 
estates during his pleasure, and were fre- 
quently treated in a most arbitrary manner. 


feudal castles in this country. The ex- 
istence of such a multitude of petty lords 
was totally incompatible with the peace 
and good order of society. ed on by 
ambition, pride, a restless spirit, or other 
equally censurable motives, they were con- 
tinually making war upon each other, 
keeping the kingdom in a state of constant 
disorder, and preventing the cultivation of 
literature or art. The people were in a 
state of unparalleled degradation—valued 
only for strength of limb, and used as the 
instruments of lordly ambition; led to 
battle against each other, and taught to 
destroy those who opposed them. Living 
in little communities, and forbidden to 
Téave the estate on which they were born 
they could know nothing of the great world 
without except what these barons chose to 
conimunicate to them. No arrangement 
could be better adapted to keep the people 
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In the reign of Stephen there were 1,100 
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in subjection than that of splitting them up 

into little communities, and isolating them 

from their fellows. If they had been per- 

mitted to hold intercourse with their 

neighbours, they would inevitably have 

perceived the identity of their interests, 

and it would have been impossible for 

those haughty barons to lead them forth 

to destroy each other. If the people had 

not been divided, we should neve? lave 

been compelled to make the humiliating 

achat teeter otenaie that Englishmen have., 
for centuries been slaves—that they coaid 

not act for themselves even in matters of. 
the most sacred character—that they were — 
married and given in marriage by their’ 
lords without their consent. The state of 

the people who could permit this can be 

better imagined than described. Dr. Fer- 

guson says:—“ A feudalkingdom was a con- 

federacy of a numerous body of lords, 

who lived in a state of war against each 

other, and of rapine towards all mankind, 

in which the king, according to his ability 

and. vigour, was either a cypher or a 

tyrant, and a great portion of the people 

were reduced to personal slavery.” 

Such was FEUDALISM. No adequate 
idea can be given of the violence, licen- 
tiousness, and darkness of those times. 

But humanity, true to the eternal law of 
progression, was continually striving to 
advance. Gradually new ideas spread 
themselves over Europe, and eventually 
changed its condition—gave rise to a new 
order of things, to a fairer and better state 
of society. For the first time in the history 
of European manners we discern some- 
thing wecanadmire. The beginning of 
chivalry is hardly visible, but. only a few 
years pass and it has toned’ the national 
character through a silent and previous 
operation upon individuals, moulded the 
habits and manners, and embodied itself 
in the regulations of personal intercourse.” 

When the great and generous’ ideas 
which gave rise to chivalry had assumed 
somewhat of a settled and determinate 
character, the aspirants to. knightly dis- 
tinction were required toundergo a certanY 
training, and pass through several inférid? 
grades, in order toattain to it. At the age 
of seven or eight years the youth ‘was 

laced under thecareofsome distinguished 
<night. he boy first became a page. 
His duty was to attend upon his master, or 
mistress in the various excursions of wat 
or pleasure. His intellectual and moral 
education was given bythe ladies, to whont 
he was taught to behave with | great 
reverence and courtesy. ‘here were 
three grades of pages, through which the 
pppirant passed in a period of seven} 


years. 
dis time was divided between ‘such exéi* 
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cises as were calculated to form the body 


contributing to its strength and sym- 
metry—and the ladies from whom he 
received his education. He also waited 
at table, and learned to deport himself in 
that elegant and courteous manner which 
forms such a pleasing contrast with the 
manners of feudalism. Having performed 
his term of service and study, he quitted 
this preparatory school, and received the 
title and. privileges of a squire. In this 
new position he had only to follow out the 
training of the page im an enlarged sphere, 
and under such regulations as the code of 
chivalry permitted and enforced. Hewas 
admitted into cleser companionship with 
the knight, accompanied him in his more 
hardy enterprises, made love to the ladies, 
and perfected himself in those graces and 
accomplishments, mental as well as phy- 
sical, which were looked for in the true 
knight. At the age of twenty-one years 
the squire was eligible for admission into 
the noble order of knighthood. The cere- 
mony of inauguration throws light on the 
character of the institution and the times. 
lt was conducted with great solemnity, and 
was generally performed in some church 
or the hall of a castle. The candidate 
advanced to the altar, and taking his 
sword from the searf to which it was 
appended, presented it to the priest, who 
laid it upon the altar, praying that Heaven 
would bless it, and that it might serve as a 
protection to the Church, to the widow, 
and the orphan. The young soldier then 
took his oaths of chivalry, received back 
his sword, and he was exhorted to defend 
widews and orphans, to revenge the 
wronged, and to confirm the virtuous, and 
he was assured that by performing these 
high duties he would attain heavenly joys. 

The candidate afterwards advanced to 
the. supreme lord of the ceremony, and 
knelt before him with clasped hands; an 
attitude copied from feudal manners, and 
the only vestige of feudalism in the whole 
ceremony. The lord questioned him as to 
whether his vows had any objects distinct 
from a wish to maintain religion and 
chivalry. Having answered in the nega- 
tive, his armour was buckled on, and the 
concluding sign, which was a slight blow 
on the neck, called the accolade, was given, 
and the candidate was proclaimed a knight 
and embraced by those of his brethren 

resent. Mr, Mill remarks, “The new 
snight, on leaving the hall, vaulted on his 
steed, and showed his skill in the manage- 
ment of the lance, that the admiring people 
might know that a cavalier had been 
elected for their protection.” 

If a knight offended against the rules of 
chivalry he was degraded, and as honour 
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was the life-blood of chivalxy, he dreaded 
contempt more than the sword. i aca, 
@ sk rd 


We have taken a glance at the outwa 
form whieh chivalry assumed, by conduct- 
ing the candidate through every parol 
grade, untilthe arrived at knighthood. It 
is, however, to the spirit of chiyalry, the 
education which was given to the youth, 
and the principles which guided his con- 
duct after he became a knight, that we 
must look for.the reason why chivalry ex- 
ercised such a moral influence on society, 
and conduced to moderate the darkness 
and licentiousness of one of the darkest 
periods in European history. The spirit 
of chivalry was great and noble, and laid 
the foundation for those ideas of courtesy, 
fidelity, and virtue, without which society 
would be a moral wilderness—principles 
which, modified to suit the spirit of the 
times, in some cases for the better, in others 
for worse, have never been altogether lost 
sight of, or ceased to exert a beneficial in- 
fluence. ip 

The oath taken by the knight on his in- 
auguration is full of beautiful sentiments, 
and renders it impossible for us to doubt 
the nobleness of the objects chivalry set 
before the mind. A. better summary of 
the principles of chivalry cannot be given 
or desired. The oath was as follows :—_ 

“]. I shall fortify and defend the Chris- 
tian religion to the uttermost of my power. 

“2. I shall be loyal and true sein 
sovereign lord, the king, to all orders o' 
chivalry, and the noble office of arms. ~~ 

“3. I shall fortify and defend justice at 
my power, and that without favour or en- 
mity. i ed 

“4, I shall never flee from my sovereign 
lord, the king, nor from his lieutenants, in 
time of affray or battle. rove hs 

“5. I shall defend my nafive land from 
all aliens and strangers. Heed 

“6, I shall defend the just action an: 
quarrel of all ladies of honour, and of all 
true and friendless widows, of orphans, and 
of maidens of good fame. . _ ded 

“7. I shall do diligence wheresoever | 
hear that there are any murderers, traitors, 
or wasteful robbers, who oppress the king’s 
lieges, and poor people, to bring them to 
the law at my power. he 

“8. I shall maintain and uphold the 
noble state of chivalry, with horse, armour 
and other knightly Habiliments, and shall 
order 


keep and succour those of the same 
at my power,if they have need. 

“9, J shall inquire and seek to have the 
knowledge and understanding of all the 
articles and points contained im the book 
of chivalry. And these premises to ob- 
serve, keep, and fulfil, I oblige myself, se 


_ it was sure to be redeemed. 


courteous, an 


& 
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help me Gop, by my own hand, and by 
Dhimself” — 
i. He first part of the knight’s character 
ich demands attention is his courage. 
e was taught to resist valiantly his 
untry’s enemies. The martial form of 
chivalry has given occasion to some to as- 
sert that it encouraged war. This charge, 
however, appears to be unfounded. Mr. 
ill declares, “he wars did not spring 
from chivalry; . but chivalry gave 
the tone to the manner in which they were 
waged.” 
indliness and gentleness of manner 
Was another characteristic of the knight. 
Chivalry and courtesy accorded well 
together, and whether the true knight is 
sketched by theromancist or the historian, 
courtesy is ascribed to him. Feudal man- 
ee on the contrary, were rude and re- 
sive. 
Pehe virtue of liberality was a striking 
feature of the chivalric character, This 
Virtue was especially encouraged by the 
minstrels of the time, for upon its exercise 
ie aa their subsistence. 
' Perfect fidelity to a promise was one of 
the most conspicuous virtues of the knightly 
character. He would not compromise in 
the slightest any pledge he had given, be it 
whatit might. ithont reference to the 
character of the promise, if it was given 
So great was 
the reliance placed upon the word of a 
knight, that even if he was taken prisoner 


‘he would frequently be allowed to go at 


large, on giving his word that he would not 
ra without paying his ransom. 

_ The highest degree of virtue was re- 
quired of a knight; it was a maxim that 
he who ordained another a knight must 
be virtuous himself. He must be in every 
respect irreproachable ; and, be it remem- 
bered, there was nothing so abstract and 
refined as knightly virtue. 

| We have already explained that the 
‘Knight was gentle in his manners, and 
i that he was distinguished 
for liberality, fidelity, and a high degree 
‘of virtue. ‘There is, however, one point 
to which we have not yet directed atten- 
ition. Werefer to the influence of chi- 
_Yalry in elevating the female sex. ‘‘God 


“and the ladies” was the knight’s motto. 


“The attention paid by the knight to the 
ladies was the result of respect, not the 
‘mere impulse of passion. o his chosen 
_Jady the true knight paid the most devoted 
‘attention; he guided lis actions by her 


rule, he called himself her servant, and 
_ professed his willingness to obey her com- 


-mands. In all his enterprises he regarded 
er approbation as the greatest reward. 
Mr, Millhas treated upon this with such 
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ability and eloquence, that we cannot do 
better than give the following quotation: 
—Chivalry saved her (woman) from 
being altogether oppressed into slavery 
and degradation under the tyranny of 
feudalism. . . Woman was sus- 
tained in her proud elevation by the vir- 
tues which chivalry required of her, and 
man paid homage to her mindas well as 
to her beauty. She was not the mere sub- 
ject of pleasure—taken up or thrown aside 
as passion or caprice suggested; but, being 
the fountain of honour, her image was 
always blended with the fairest visions of 
his fancy ; and the respectful considera- 
tion which she therefore met with showed 
she was notan unworthyawarder of fame, 
Fixed by the gallant warriors of chivalry 
in a nobler station than that which had 
been assigned to her by the polite nations 
of antiquity, all the graceful qualities of 
her nature blossomed into beauty, and the 
chastening influence of feminine gentleness 
and tenderness was for the first time in 
his history experienced by man.” 

We have now touched upon all the 
most important features of chivalry; and 
the minor traits and eccentricities of 
knightly character want of space compels 
us to pass over. We have also explained 
the principal characteristics of feudalism 
and the state of society at that time, and 
we think there is reason to conclude that 
the influence of chivalry was beneficial— 
that society advanced in civilisation. 
Whether we contemplate the manners, 
the intelligence, or the morals of feudal and 
chivalrous times, we See the superiority of 
the latter. Whether we view the men or 
the nations, we perceive that, individually 
and collectively, mankind had been true 
to the great and eternal principles of pro- 
gression. 

Chivalry found our forefathers rude, 
and it made them courteous. Jt found 
them with loose notions of morality, and 
it introduced amongst them a state of high 
refinement and virtue. Jt found them in 
a state of social degradation—woman 
regarded as little better than a slave— 
aud it raised her to a position of proud 
pre-eminence, and called forth all the 
most humanising tendencies of her nature, 
for the social elevation and amelioration 
of mankind. It improved their political 
condition by breaking up that system of 
feudal despotism which was but one 
degree removed from barbarisin. 

We donot regard chivalry as altogether 
unobjectionable. It was not the most 
perfect state of society, but it was a far 
more civilised state than that which pre- 

ceded it, On this point historians are all 
| but unanimous, We must not condemn 
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“it bécause it did not introduce absolute 
perfection, Let us accept and acknow- 
ledge improvement wherever we find it, 
“for the best men in all ages have erred in 
“some, aye in many, things. 

“<The age of chivalry is gone,” was the 
‘pathetic exclamation of the orator, Ed- 
“mund Burke. It has indeed departed, 
“but not without introducing us to a brighter 
“state of society. It formed the connecting 
‘link between the violence and darkness of 
‘feudalism and the intelligence and peace- 
ful ‘tendency of our own times. With all 
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-its excellencies, we cannot’ re 


eb its de 
parture. The law of Nature® beds 
and systems must inevitably beleft behind. 
We see that feudalism was ii °advance of 
barbarism, chivalry in advance of the feu- 
dal system ; we are inadvance of chivalry; 
and the next generation will be in advance 
of us. This is the lesson of history, and 
we cannot destroy the bright hopes *we 
have of the future condition and ultimate 
destiny of the human race by denying 
that chivalry contributed to advance 
civilisation. Wotan 
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REDEEM TIME! 


‘EXCELLENT advice,—counsel which merits 
universal acceptance,—a rule whose ob- 
servance shouJd be interwoven into the lives 
,of all men,. but more especially into the 
olives of those sons and daughters of labour 
who. are anxious to adorn the literary world 
avith their. works and attainments. These 
beautiful words, REDEEM TIME, cannot be 
,too, highly appreciated, nor can their prac- 
.ticability, be too fully exemplified in our 
seonduct.. 
5) WORKING MEN, above .all others, should 
odiligently.edeem and improve time, be- 
cause, having to spend ten or twelve hours 
each, day in manual labour, they have but a 
.small portion of time to devote to literary 
, pursuits and the discharge of other equally 
-important duties. Let them, therefore, not 
_sutter any time to pass away unemployed, 
-but,deyote all their leisure hours to some 
important purpose. Like the Waldenses, 
they should always be working, learning, 
or teaching. Many reasons may be assigned 


, why,this, line of conduct should be pur- 
sued... Take the following :— 


wok he working man should redeem and 


“Improve time with all possible care and 


diligence, that he may increase his own stock 


«ght nowledge, and thereby be the better 


j 
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- of useful and ornamental knowledge insome 
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, prepared to benefit his fellow men by con- 
_tributing something towards their mental 
elevation. There is much learning in 
which he has made little or no proficiency. 
-We do not wish to intimate that the masses 


, dn. general are strangers to literary attain- 


‘ments. No, there is a considerable amount 
_of the humble cottages which are tenanted 
by, those who emphatically earn their bread 
by the sweat of their faces. This must be 
admitted, for the demonstrations which have 
Tecently been given of this-honourable fact 
place it. beyond all doubt. But, on the 
Other hand, it cannot be denied that ig- 
florance abounds among the working 
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classes. Although we seldom come’ in 
contact with persons who lack the simple 
but very needful arts of reading and writing, 
we frequently meet with men and women 
whose minds are but in adolescence. Their 
bodies have indeed attained to a state of 
maturity, but their minds have not been 
fed since they left school. They have 
not grown nor beenimproved. This class is 
very numerous. But some there are who 
have been so little influenced by the spirit — 
of this onward age as to be unable either to 
read or to write. Now it is quite necessary 
that all these classes of characters should 
redeem tume. ‘Those who have already at- 
tended to the training and cultivation of 
their nobler part will need all the moments 
that they can secure. There are chasms in 
their attainments which must be filled up, 
and regions of knowledge lying before them 
which must be explored; and these who 
have hitherto neglected to increase and 
carry on ‘be acquisitions which were com- 
menced at school, should now lay aside 
their negligence, and begin to exercise the 
powers with which Heaven has entruste 
them. As to the last class of these charac- 
ters, they can scarcely be too diligent in re- 
deeming and improving time, and devoting 
it to the doing of what they have hitherto 
left undone. It is hetter date enilatt og 
By thus improving every leisure moment, 
and embracing every opportunity of gaining 
knowledge, the heads and chief members 
of families will be qualified to give the 
young committed to their care a proper 
education, and so, to their unspeakable 
honour, will leave behind them a wise and 
intelligent generation. Re caataiete 
Again ; those sons and daughters of labour 
who love the universal brotherhood should 
diligently redeem and improve time, that 
they may be the better prepared to employ, 
propound, and advocate means to put a 
pertod to the gross. immorality, and conse- 
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Hientimisery, which exist inthe lower orders 
ofathe working classes. Not that we expect 
anjentire, banishment, of sin, and misery ; 
‘but-we do-.expect,an almost entire abolition 
of gross vice., Nor do we attribute all the 
maisery,of;these unhappy creatures to their 
gross'wiekedness; no, there are other 
Springs than their,own vices. But we for- 
bear, Nevertheless, their own folly is the 
fountain ‘of-abundant misery. The degra- 
ation of some.of these is far beyond the 
geach of delineation. Their enormities are 
numerous: drunkenness, which dethrones 
reason, blunts the senses, and so disorders 
the whole system of the beautiful and har- 
monising powers of the body and mind, as 
to make them into one mass of confusion— 
the singing aloud of vile songs in company, 
and the using of most filthy language, 
- gometimes.even in the public streets, to- 
gether with every species of debauchery— 
aming, which often proves the highway to 
lmanner of dishonesty and imprisonment, 
and finally to endless misery. Thus do they 
wallow in the sink of iniquity. They are 
‘transformed into beasts and demons; and 
What can be expected to result from such 
Shocking combinations of the most heinous 
Nices? Can anything but misery live in 
such a pestiferous atmosphere? Strange 
as.it may seem, it would be every whit as 
reasonable to look for flowers on the snow- 
Capt summits of the Alpine mountains, as 
itis to seek happiness amid vice. And this 
‘principle justifies the assertion, that these 
Nictims of folly are miserable as well as 
sinful, Go to their professed places of 
abode, and perhaps you will find a low, 
;damp, unhealthy cellar, in every respect 

fit to be a human habitation, and almost 
destitute of furniture. The chief inmate 
will probably be a wife, whose countenance 
owill express want and inward grief; and it 
.Will not be at all strange if the cravings of 
unger be made known to you by those 
infant pinings for bread which are so usual 
_amid such heart-rending scenes. So that 
«Misery is seldom wholly confined to those 
“who strictly cause it, but it generally ex- 
ends to the whole of the domestic circle, 
nd these pitiable beings occupy a very 
angerous position ;: madly rushing towards 
=the. margin of the terrific precipice which 
,0vethangs everlasting destruction, they are 
every moment liable to be “‘ hurled headlong 
»flaming down into bottomless perdition.” 
_And there is not the least ground for hope 
that they will extricate themselves from 
thw appalling situation. They are fast 


bound in the iron grasp of vice. Succour 
,they.need, and succour they must have, or 
.Temain engulphed in sin and misery and 
»enwrapped in black despair. Who, then, 
that possesses a sympathising heart, can 
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waste and trifle away his time while some 
of his fellow-creatures stand in need of tts 
assistance? Should we not all contribute 
our mite towards the uplifting of these our 
debased brethren, both by performing the 
duty ourselves and exciting others to follow 
our example? And in order to be the 
better qualified for this, we should redeem 
and improve time most diligently. Should 
it be said that this latter reason why we 
should make much of time presents too 
dark a picture of the condition of the work- 
ing classes, we reply, it does not refer to 
the masses in general, but to the lower 
orders of them. We would not, on any 
account, insinuate that working men gene- 
rally are void of religion. No, we are 
bold in saying, ‘‘ We are sure that there is 
not only more information and intelligence 
in our workshops, but also more piety 
than is generally imagined.” 

The foregoing remarks ought to be suffi- 
cient to accomplish our design; but, with a 
view to render time an object of still higher 
estimation, we shall very briefly specify a 
few of its characteristics which appear cal- 
culated to serve our present purpose. And, 
first, time is uncertain, Death puts a period 
to it in all the stages of human life. Youth 
and age must obey the summons of Death; 
but buth are ignorant of the hour in which 
it may take place. It is not for man to 
number the days that Heaven will allot to 
him, 

Time is short. What are even threescore 
years and ten? How soon do they fly 
away! ‘Truly, human life is but like a 
dream that passes away with the morning 
dew, ora flower which to-day flourishes and 
to-morrow is cut dowu! Well might the 
poet exclaim— 

 Life’s 2 short summer—man a flower; 
He dies, alas! how soon he dies !” 

Compare the life of man with eternity—it 
is less than a grain of sand to the whole 
universe, or a drop of water to the fathom- 
less ocean. Alas! it vanishes in the con- 
trast, and sinks into less than nothing! 

Time is also ever fleeting. It is always on 
the wing. Ceaslessly and uninterruptedly 
it pursues its onward course, while man is 
compelled to set apart certain seasons for 
rest and repose, in order to recruit his 
exhausted strength. If we pace the streets 
of a populous city during the midnight 
hours, stillness universally reigns, and 
solemnity sits on every object; but anon 
we are awakened from our reverie by the 
mournful strokes of the church clock, which 
remind us that, though nature appears to 
enjoy universal repose, TIME is on the 
march. 

Time, when once gone, 7s gone for ever. 
Like the river, it hurries on to its destined 
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And time is also a cardinal condition 
of intellectual development. It is the first 
breath of improvement. However the gifts 
which nature bestows on. men may differ in 
quantity and quality, the best of them is but 
a seed, which must be well managed or it will 
notin any respect surpass the worst. Hence, 
were nature to unite in the same person the 
vast capacity of a Watts or a Wesley, the 
ponderous and brilliant poetical genius of 
a Milton, and the profound reason of a 
Newton, all these transcendent endowments 
would avail nothing, should their possessor 
omit to devote a due portion of time to their 
training and consequent development. How 
foolish, then, must the man be, who trifles 
away or lightly esteems time, precious time, 
Heayen’s best gift! Would it not be much 
more to his honour to adopt the sentiments 
of the poet, and take his advice— 


‘Think that time 
Has golden moments, if discreetly seized.” 


Having given a few reasons why we should 
redeem time, we may offer a few remarks on 
the wayin which it should be redeemed. 

And first, time should be redeemed from 
idleness. Never be unemployed. ‘To some 
persons this may appear to bea very hard 
task, if not an utter impossibility. And it 
will be such to those who entertain mere 
ordinary thoughts of time. Mr. Wesley, 
having once waited ten minutes for his 
chaise, which was so much behind the ap- 
pointed time, was heard to say, in a very 
mournful tone, ‘* Ten minutes lost for ever.”’ 
‘Those who would be as diligent in redeem- 
ing and improving time as this great man 
was, must appreciate it as highly as he did. 
They should also, if possible, have set pur- 
suits for set times, and not have all their 
business executed at random. . ‘‘ The very 
time which is dissipated in idleness would, 
if devoted to study, enable many a young 
man to obtain eminence and distinction in 
some useful art.” 

Again, time should be redeemed from 
useless works. We should not only be 
always employed, but we should also be 
always weld employed. The doing nothing 
at all, and the doing what would be as well 
undone, amounts to the same in the end. 
The practice of doing something to “pass 
time on,’’ or, in plainer terms, to murder it, 
merits universal reprobation. 

Timeshould also be redeemed from useless 
speaking. Of course, unprofitable conversa- 
tion may be divided into various kinds. 
Unmeaning jests form one of these species. 
Talking for talking’s sake is another. The 
meanest judgment can distinguish con- 
versation which profits from that which does 
not. The latter should ‘be carefully and 
constantly avoided. 
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Further, time should be redeemed from 
vain thinking. Although man’s constitu- 
tion be not adapted to an’ uninterrupted 
course of close and intense study, it does: 
not unfit him for such a course of profitable 
thinking. Mind must be employed. And 
it may be profitably engaged without that 
intensity of application which ‘tries and 
impairs the bodily organs, and exhausts the 
physical strength. Let working men there- 
fore be careful not to indulge useless think- 
ing on any-occasion, 

Nor are idleness, useless works, unpre- 
fitable words, and vain thoughts, the only 
thieves of time whieh should be seized and 
thrust down into the dungeon of annihila- 
tion. Needless visiting is another habit 
from which time should be redeemed... Not 
that working men are to spend all their 
lives at their own firesides. Man is a social 
being, and on that account ought to mix 
with his fellows ;. but he ought not to waste 
his time on visits which chiefly consist of 
eating, drinking, and making merry. 

Time should be redeemed from frivolous 
and unprofitable amusements. Those who. 
would be honoured as true time-redeemers 
must deny themselves the amusements 
derived from race-grounds, theatres, and 
other similar sources of animal and sensual 
gratification, These places absorb much 
of the poor man’s money, and, in return, 
exert a degrading and demoralising influ- 
ence on the youth of our land, How, then, 
can the man who desires to make the best 
of his time spend any part of it in attending 
these fruitful places of evil, and thereby 
supporting them ? ene 

Finally, time should be redeemed from 
unnecessary sleep. It is true those who 
have written on this subject are not agreed 
as to the precise quantity of time that ought 
to be devoted to sleep. Bishop Tayler 
thought that four hours in. twenty-four 
would suffice for the generakty of men, 
and Mr. Baxter supposed that. one hour 
more would be sufficient for any man. But 
general experience proves that these 
opinions are not wanting in extravagance. 
Perhaps itis not possible for us to approach 
nearer the truth in this matter than those 
have done who state that six hours and a- 
half, or between that and seven hours, of 
sleep are generally required in four and 
twenty. But some persons require more 
than others, and for this reason every man 
who is desirous of making the most of his 
time should ascertain by personal expe- 
rience how much sleep his constitution re- 
quires, and then act upon the result. Of 
course these remarks refer to persons in 
health. bath. 

If we just glance at the vast amount of 
time which may soon be lost by. dittles, we 
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shall be’ impressed with the importance of j 


REDEEMING TIME, Suppose each day we 
permit five minutes to pass unemployed, 
and lose another five through useless works, 
another through unprofitable conversation, 
and another through vain thinking, and ten 
minutes through over much sleep, alto- 
gether would amount to a half hour in the 
day, or three hours and a half in the week, 
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which will equal.one. hundred and eighty. 


two hours in the year, or about fifteen days. 
And should this course be pursued for ten 
years together, the time which would. be 
lost during that space would not be less 
than the enormous quantity of one hundred 
and fifty days. Is not this enough to make 
us greedy of jive minutes ? 
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KIRKE WHITE AND HIS POETRY. 
By P. S. Brown, Cabinet Maker, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


VHAT an interesting class of men are the 

Poets !—most interesting, perhaps, as they 
appear exhibited in their writings. And 
when our hearts happen to be won by one 
of them, as he has shown himself in his 
captivating verses, we, like love-sick 
swains, regard everything he does or says 
as divine; and, acting in character, we are 
very naturally led to inquire whether he is 
blessed with a goodly share of the good 
things of this life, or whether he depends 
on his harp for supplying things needful 
for the body? His outward man, too, we 
must know something about it: is he high, 
low, or of middling stature ?—is he pos- 
sessed of a countenance mild and winning, 
and a voice sweet as the music of his own 
harmonious numbers? or has care and dis- 
appointment robbed him of these fair orna- 
ments? Then his habits: does he rise with 
the lark, and converse with Nature con- 
cerning the great truths that he feels him- 
self commissioned to unfold to mankind ? 
Then, again, is he a husband, a father, a 
fireside man, pleased with the smiles of 
“his other self,” and the prattle of the 
little people that surround his knees? But 
we must stop such inquiries as these, ere 
we wander too far, for everything concern- 
ing these “ sons of song,’’ however trifling, 
igs welcomed by us. 

But though the hadits of the poets add 
to the pleasure of many an evening’s chat, 
yet it is their writings that claim and obtain 
our love and attachment. We love them 
because they instruct and elevate our hearts, 
and teach us to live above this polluting 
and care-distracting world. Oft are we 
drawn by the influence of their much- 
loved volumes towards our book-shelves, 
when nothing else could move us. Think 
of a garden bereft of its flowers: whatever 
else is left, its principal charm is gone—to 
such a place our visits would be seldom, un- 
interesting, and never Jong; but where 
these lovely adorners of the borders are 
plentiful, there we love to linger, and oft 
repeat our visit, that we may enjoy their 
sweets and adorn our persons. Other books | 
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have their importance and their interest 
too; but, once read, the great bulk of them 
receive little more attention from us ; while 
we never grow tired with perusing these— 
on the contrary, they are our constant cem- 
panions, whether we sit by the fire, or 
wander by the side of some lonely brook; 
their lines are “‘ sweet unto our taste,’’ and 
never fail to engage our hearts. 

But our succeeding remarks must: be 
confined to one of the ‘ rhyming’ race,’ 
though not perhaps of great name, yet 
having powerful claims on our attention, 
and needing only to be known in order to 
be adopted as a friend. 

Henry Kirke White was born at Notting-) 
ham, on the 2lst of Mareh,; 1785. His 
parents were unable to give him so good an 
education as they wished, which was a con- 
stant drawback upon him in after years. 
At fourteen he was apprenticed to a stock- 
ing weaver, but this employment proved 
too much for his weakly frame, and the 
close confinement was irksome to his mind. 
His mother saw this, and succeeded in 
freeing him from the stocking-loom at the 
end of twelve months. He was next sent 
to the office of the Messrs. Coldham and 
Co., most respectable attorneys; there: he: 
was happy and always at his post, making: 
it his first duty to give satisfaction ‘to his 
masters; but when set at liberty from the 
desk he hastened to his ‘‘ study,” 


** A closet just six feet by four, 
With whitewashed walls and plaster floor,” 


where he found time, among other things, 
to attend to the study of the Latin, Greek, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, 
whilst, at the same time, he was engaged in 
the study of astronomy, and other useful 
branches of learning. Literature, too, 
claimed a good share of his time and at- 
Besides contributing to several 
periodicals, he prepared and published a 
small volume of poems, the object of which 
was to gain the means of going to college 
to study for the ministry, growing deafness; 
unfitting him for the bar. After battling 
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with many obstacles, he was at last enabled 
to put himself under the private tuition of 
a minister for twelvemonths, with a view to 
appearing at college with greater adyan- 
tage, his masters kindly foregoing their 
claim to the remaining part of. his engage- 
‘ment, haying been with them four years. 
The preparatory twelve months being at an 
‘end, he was ready for the university, and 
thither he went, but it was only to hasten 
his end... His college career may be told in 
few.:words; .he, deyoted himself to his 
studies far too closely for his tender frame: 
the result was, that while he gained for 
himself honours, he paid for them with 
his life. Disease, which had long been his 
companion, attacked him with double force, 
and he rapidly sunk under it. To repair 
his health he tooka journey to London, but 
received no benefit from it. On his return 
to college he was in a worse state than ever ; 
but still he persevered, until both mind and 
body were worn out: his end was at hand, 
and he had done with the world :— 
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Now other cares engross him, 
And his tired soul, with emulative haste, 
Looks to its God, and prunes its wings for 
heaven.” 

He was’confined but a short. time -to his 
bed; and during most of the time he was in 
a.delirious state of mind. He breathed his 
last. on the 19th of October, 1806, at the 
early .age of twenty-one years. 
.. His mind was of a melancholy cast, but 
it,was of that kind that softens and does 
the heart good; of that dark and gloomy 
melancholy, closely allied to despair, that 
so often seizes the minds of those who have 
failed in gambling speculations, he knew 
nothing. His was a seriousness accom- 
panied with a softened sadness, springing 
from the habitual study of human nature 
in its depraved and suffering condition. 
Human suffering made.a deep impression 
on-his mind at a very early age, and seems 
to. have, strengthened as he grew in years, 
In. some verses to a friend in distress he 
thus writes :— 
When all-was new, and life was in its spring, 
oj Iplived an.unloy’d, solitary thing ; 
a Even then I learned to bury deep from day 

_, The piercing cares that wore my youth away; 
°“Fven then I Jearn’d for others’ cares to feel; 
«Even then I wept I had not power to heal.” 
“In this state of mind he loved to indulge; 
his happiest hours were those he calls his 
**melancholy hours,’ and his sweetest 
poetry was composed when in this frame of 
mind. There seems to have been two 
Peace influences, of a directly opposite 
tendency, ever present with him as checks 
or, guards against the, two _ extremes. of 
ither joy or sorrow. This is vividly 
manifest’ in the verses the key-note of 
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which is, ‘‘i’m-pleased, and yetdim sad 4’ 
for.it will be clear. to,all who carefully, read 
his poems and, essays, that; the; feelings 
described in those touching verses, were mo 
strangers to. the mind.of the, young, poet, 
that is, when his mind was so acted upon.as 
to cause mirth.and excessive, joy, he ever 
felt the presence of melancholy /subduing 
and restraining his rising spirits ;,on ithe 
other hand, when a depression of spirits 
visited him, and threatenea. to envelop. his 
soul in. darkness, the, other. influence 
(namely, religion) was felt cheering him 
and making bright his path, and enabling 
him to bear all his reverses with. fortitude, 
and to triumph over every disappointment 
po overtook him in his short but trying 
ife. 

One instance may not be out of place. 
When recounting the virtues, and bitterly 
mourning the loss, of one that was near 
and dear to him, he soothes his troubled 
breast with the bright hope of a union 
which would never be dissolved :— 

“Hush! my fond keart, hush ! there is a shore 
Of better promise ; and I know at last, 


When the long Sabbath of the tomb is past, 
We two shall meet in Christ to part no more.” . 


There is one recommendation his poetry 
has (which much that claims to be of a 
higher order cannot boast)—that is, there 
is nothing of the yulgar or impure to be 
found in it: it is as pure and refined, at 
the same time modest and unassuming, as 
his own life. It may be likened to a brook 
that, with little noise or show, glides 
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through some sequestered valley, invitin 
the passing stranger to turn aside an 
taste its sweet and wholesome waters : “Be 
not afraid, gentle friend, nor think that th; 
time will be ill spent; illustrious travellers 
have found it pleasant, nay, profitable, to 
linger here and seek refreshment to their 
jaded minds.”’ One of great name left be- 
hind him no mean tribute of praise. Lord 
Byren loved, and thus spoke of the young 
, eyea8 : Am? SOL db ae 
poet’s abilities, and mourned his early 
death — ; : r a: ny ad 
“ Unhappy White ! while life was in its spring; ‘> 
And thy young muse just wav’d her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came; and all thy promise fair . _., 
Has sought the'grave, to sleep for ever there, - 
Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, ~ * 
When Science’ self destroyed her favourite s6n4 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit-+ 
She sowed the seed, but Death has reaped the 
fruit,” &c. & ond 


The end contemplated in noting down 
these thoughts is our apolegy for intro- 
ducing the above lines—that is, that per- 
haps some youth that often finds himself 
alone while surrounded by a shopfui of men 
and boys—alone, because he cannot join in 
conversation where no regard is paid ‘to’ 
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‘pure language-might find, as we have | 
ind, ‘a friend’ in this volume of poems. | 
*How refreshing to. the mind of such a one 
thus circumstaneed to turn to a good book, 
and store his mind with pure and elevating 
‘thoughts, while hisshopmates are spending 
‘their time’ in'smoking their pipes and talk- 
ing about trifles. 
°Tt was ‘our intention to have spoken 
more particularly of some of the poems in 
‘this little book, but too much space has 
already been taken up ; we conclude, there- 
‘fore, by advising all the young readers of 
THE WORKING MANn’s FRIEND to purchase 
his poems for themselves, and to learn this 
favourite sonnet :— 
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** Yes, *t will be over soon; this sickly dream ‘* 
Of life will vanish from my feverish brain,.° 
And death my wearied spirit will redeem... . 
From this wild region of unvaried pain, 
Yon brook will glide az softly as before— © 
Yon Jandscape smile—yon golden harvest 
grow— Sad 
Yon sprightly larks, 
soar— , 
When Henry’s rame is known no more below. 

I sigh when all my youthful friends earess: ,. 
They laugh in health, and future evils brave; 
Them shall a wife and smiling children bless;- 
While I am mould’ring in the silent grave?’ 
Gop of the just, thou giv’st the bitter eup—?!» 
I bow to thy behest, and drink it.up 1” aii 
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ON THE MINUTENESS OF NATURE. 
By D. Wriacut, Shoemaker, Aberdeen. 


— 


Was every faultering tongue of man, 


Almighty Father! silent in thy praise, ; 
Thy works themselves would raise a general voice, 
And in the depths of solitary woods, 
By human foot untrod, proclaim thy power, 
And, to the choir celestial, THER resound, 
vi Th’ eternal cause, support, and end of all.”~—THOMSON’S SRASONS. 


Amona the many powerful arguments in 
support of the existence of an intelligent 
Creator with which we are furnished by 
Nature through all her wonderful ramifica- 
tions, there is none more convincing than 
the divisibility of matter—the wonderful 
Minuteness and perfection of nature. How 
Rieke the experiments, and how interest- 
ing the investigations, which have led to the 
discovery of the facts which we are about to 
submit in proof of the assertion which we 
have thus so unhesitatingly made ! 

_ In the vegetable kingdom, for instance, 
we meet with minute subdivisions, which 
utterly set at naught our highest powers of 
conception. Thus, if we are to ascribe the 
action of odours to the radiation of atoms, 
they are capable of a diffusion so wide as to 
baffle human comprehension. Taking this 
view, how inconceivably small must be the 
dtoms of a single flower, which diffuse them- 
selves through a whole garden! and how 
wondrously small must. be the odoriferous 
atoms of a single grain of musk, which has 
been. known to perfume a room for the space 
of twenty years! 

The pores of the human body are also 
calculated to ‘‘excite our special wonder,” 
for they are so minute that but a small 
portion of them can be discovered by the 
naked eye. The epidermis, or outer skin of 
the body, resembles the scales of a fish ; and 
it is calculated that a grain of sand will 
cover two hundred and fifty of these scales, 


and that one of these scales covers five iui- 
dred of the interstices or pores through 
which the insensible perspiration ‘passes. 
When we reflect that this important natural 
process, perspiration, is constantly gomg 
on near and upon the surface of the body, 
and that to promote the free egress of the 
fluid thus thrown off is of the utmost im- 
portance to health, we See at once the vast 
importance of frequent ablutions, seeing that 
the channels through which it. passes are 
so minutely small, and therefore so easily 
stopped up; and then disease is sure’to 
follow. porter = 

Then the hairs of the human head, which 
one would scarcely think worth’ notiée, 
though they vary in thickness from the 250th 
to the 600th part of an inch, each one is 
a capillary tube, with a bulbous root, a 
marrowy substance, and ‘connecting fila- 
ments. The fibre of the coarsest wool’is 
only about the 500th part of an inch in 
diameter, and some. kinds are so. fine.as;to 
be scarcely the. 1,500th part... The si!k line, 
as spun by the worm, is finer still, being only 
about the 5,000th part of an inch thick, 
But we have an article infinitely finer—the 
spider’s line of silk, which is reckoned to be 
six times finer, or avout the 30,000th part 
of an inch in diameter; and a single pound 
of this attenuated and yet perfect substance 
would be sufficient to encompass the whole 
globe! The thread of the silkworm, three 
hundred and sixty feet long, weighs but 4 


single grain; and the thread of the spider, 
being six times finer, will be 2,160 feet long 
for a single grain! 

If we examine the animal kingdom, we 


discover still further proofs of the infi-: 


nite minuteness and divisibility of matter. 
Animalcule are so exceedingly small that 
many thousands of them are smaller than 
the point of a fine needle, and several 
thousand times less than a single grain of 
sand! It has been calculated that there are 
more animals in the melt of a cod-fish than 
there are men on ‘the face -of the whole 
earth! It has been proved that a particle 
of the blood of one of these animalcule is 
as much less than a globe of 1-10th part of 
an inch in diameter, as that globe is less 
than the whole earth! How inconceivably 
small, then, must be their vessels, nerves, 
and organs! and their eggs, and young 
ones, and the fluids which circulate in them, 
must be small beyond the power of con- 
ception. 

It has also been discovered, by the aid of 
the microscope, that the smallest insects 
with which we are acquainted are them- 
selves infested with other insects, as much 
smaller than themselves as those are smaller 
than the larger animals they infest. By 
analogy, we may carry our reasoning still 
further, by conceiving that these creatures 
may be infested again by others proportion- 
ally small, till we are altogether lost in the 
scale of descent, as we are in that of ascent, 
through the mighty regions of the universe. 
Our most powerful microscopes only mag- 


nify with effect some 40,000 or 50,000 times, 


whereas it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that the atoms concerned in producing the 
phenomena of nature are millions of times 
less than the smallest object that can be 
seen with the naked eye, 

The argument for the existence of an 
Intelligent Creator is made irresistible by 
the fact that the more we magnify by our 
glasses these minute produetions of Nature, 
the more perfect and beautiful do they 
appear; whereas, with works of art, it is 
quite the contrary; for when these are seen 
‘through a microscope, they appear rough 
and imperfect, though executed by the most 
able artists, and with the utmost care, 

Let us give a few examples of the divisi- 
bility of matter from the mineral world. A 
‘piece of wire, gilt with eight grains, or the 
sixtieth part of an ounce, of gold, may be 
drawn out to 13,000 feet, the whole surface 
of it still being covered with gold! A 
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single grain of gold may be beaten to cove. 
fifty square inches, which is then only the 
hundred thousandth part of an inch thick, 
and still it retains all its qualities as gold. 
If a grain of gold be melted with a pound, 
or 5,760 grains, of silver, and a single grain 
of the mass be then dissolved in diluted 
nitric acid, the gold, though only the 6,76l1st 
part of a grain, will fall to the bottom and 
be visible, while the silver remains dissolved 
in the acid! A grain of silver may ‘be 
beaten till a microscope shows 1,000 parts ; 
and if one of these parts be then dissolved 
as above, it will tinge 18,000 grains of 
liquid; and thus a grain is divisible into 
18,000,000 distinct parts! A pound of cotton 
has been spun so fine that it would extend 
168,000 yards, or 25 miles. A quantity of 
vitriol, being dissolved and mixed with 9,000 
times as much water, will tinge the whole ; 
and consequently it will be divided into as 
many parts as there are visible portions of 
matter in the water with which it is thus 
mixed. Ifa candle be lighted and placed two 
miles above the surface of the earth, it will 
fill with luminous particles a sphere whose 
diameter is four miles; that is, supposing 
the flame of a candle to be visible for two 
miles round. It is not, however, to be sup- 
posed that the whole space is filled with rays 
of light, for light travels 200,000 miles in a 
second, and 20 per second produce continu- 
ous vision, Hence, if we divide the circum- 
ference—12 miles, or 7,200,000 tenths of an 
inch—there will, at one time, be 1,440 rays 
of light emanating from the candle, so as to 
produce distinct vision in every tenth of an 
inch two miles distant. TOSEty 
These are but a few of the examples of 
the wonderful minuteness and divisibility of 
matter which appear in the works of emi- 
nent writers; and they certainly prove to 
demonstration that nothing in nature is 
unworthy of our attention, and even those 
creatures that we are accustomedto consider 
most contemptible and altogether beneath 
our notice, contain wonderful properties, 
which invite us to investigate even the 
minutest works of Nature, and assure us 
that our time will not be spentin vain. We 
shall discover, even in the case «f the 
smallest insect, that its on and its whole 
structure are most admirably adapted to the 
situation in which it is found; and every- 
where we behold eonvineing evidence of 
wisdom and design, and of the existence of 
an intelligent CREATOR. 
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THE RURAL BLIGHT. 


floes ey By Epwin Toruis, Basket-maker, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
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itr, on a sunny day, we ascend some lofty 
~hillin the. neighbourhood of a rural vil- 
age, what a transporting scene is pre- 
sented to our sight! Amidst brooks and 
xivers, ponds and lakes, hill and dale, 
woods and _ forests, plantations and 
meadows, stand the homes of men, with 
orchards, gardens, bubbling springs, wind- 
ing streams, shadowy trees, green bowers, 
banks, mosses, evergreens, singing birds, 
toiling bees, lowing cattle, timid game, 
thedge-rows bearing the scented honey- 
suckle and the wild rose, fields of growing 
corm. waying in the breeze, of scented 
elover affording a nursery for the game, 
of peas trailing on_ the ground, and nume- 
rows other vegetable productions. in the 
greatest luxuriance, and a hundred other 
objects and beauteous sights observable on 
every hand. 

Looking at the general appearance of 
nature, we should be led to conclude the 
earth a Paradise, and the inhabitants 
thereof a race of contented and happy 
creatures. Nature in all its beauty and 
variety is surely evough to fill the mind 
with wonder and adoring gratitude. The 
harmony everywhere observable is suffi- 
cient to repress any emotions of a tumul- 
tuous nature which may arise in the mind. 
‘The natural depravity of man finds in the 
natural world no congenial influence cal- 
culated to inflame and heighten the moral 
“mania, 
~The labourer who grows vexed or 
peevish by some real or supposed evils 
found in his home, cannot throughout the 
day maintain a disagreeable course of 

~ conduct, when surrounded by the delights 
of country scenery, unless, indeed, he is 
‘incapable of appreciating, even in the 
lowest degree, the beauties piled all 
around, and which throw theirharmonious 
and. bliss-creating influence on his soul. 
The purling stream, uttering a low mu- 
sical strain, seems to throw its softening 
influence on his soul. The gentle breeze 
fans his excited brain and calmly whispers 
‘peace. The sound of the village bells 
falls on the neighbouring water-flood, and 
throws its mellow music on his soul. Hard, 
indeed, is the heart that can, unmoved, 
hear these sweet sounds, that can listen 
through the day to nature’s choir, and not 
imbibe the spirit of their song. 

But, alas! in the homes standing amidst 
scenery such as we have mentioned, is 
feand discontent and misery of the fullest 


a 


dye. How is this to be accounted for? 
No doubt, a diversity of causes might be 
found, tending to produce such deplorable 
results. We shall, however, confine our- 
selves m the present paper to the consi- 
deration of one only of those causes, a 
cause which may easily be removed, and 
which, if removed, would immediately 
alter the moral and social condition of our 
country. Let us point out this fruitful 
source of evil. Again ascend the hill, and 
review the lovely landscape! In the dis- 
tance you observe a roadside cottage, and 
if you look attentively you will discover, 
by the hanging picture, that I am calling 
your attention to a country BEER-SHOP. 
That pest-house sends out a stream which 
deluges the whole adjacent country. There 
idleness, brutality, and vice of every kind 
is generated and encouraged, There deeds 
of darkness are plotted. 7'here all humane 
feeling is blotted from the mind, and all 
enerous emotion is struck from the soul. 

here virtue is derided, chastity despised, 
and iniquity palliated. There, injustice, 
profanity, crime, and iniquity of every 
cast, is perpetrated, concocted, or ap- 
plauded. It is the centre of attraction to 
all baleful and powerful influences. It is 
the vagrant’s retreat, the pauper’s nursery, 
the beggar’s play-ground, the infidel’s 
seminary, the liar’s forge, the poacher’s 
haunt, the robber’s den, the wife’s dread, 
the child’s sorrow, and the mother’s de- 
testation. It is the grave of intellect and 
humanity : there is rang the death-knell of 
virtue, of happiness, of peace. There, a 
title and a meetness is gained for the 
prison, the penal settlement, the lunatic ~ 
asylum, the poor-house, and the gallows. 
There, scoundrels and villains of every 
grade congregate and concoct their plans, 
and there vice is triumphant. It can look 
upon its inmates and patrons, and glory in 
their achievements. 

The beer-shop is the curse of the village. 
{t extends its influence to the very face of 
nature, and spreads mourning and desola- 
tion on every hand. Hopes, homes, and 
hearts are broken by its influence ; beauty 
is defaced, vigour is paralysed, health is 
broken, and man is undone. 

‘he boisterous mirth and wild ravings 
of the votaries of beer-shop delusion, are 
wafted on the evening breeze: their loud 
laughs, passionate expressions, lewd songs, 
and awful execrations, echo from the 
neighbouring hill, and disturb the quiet 
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of some lone rambler, seeking to gather | family. Think of the agony of which you 
strength and vigour in the evening shades. | ‘would bé the subject, were one of your 
Nor is this all; that rural scenery is asso-| sons to become a victim. Think, then, ot 


ciated with deeds which make humanity | the ensnaring influence of the beer shop— - 


shudder. how easily your child’ may be led astray— 
- The midnight moon has lent its light to|of the. thoughtlessness of youth—of tl 
maddened fools, whose excited brains have | bewitching influence. of hi rtk “Ania Tysons 
urged them to the commission of acts of | sure—the gaiety of the danéing-room, and 
brutality and violence, the commission of |the ensnaring — influence’® of “the élub> 
which they have afterwards bitterly re-!room; think, in’ short, | of: the power 
ented. ‘he stillness of the midnight |of youthful association, and. then ask, 
1our has been disturbed by the frantic |‘‘Is your child safe?” If. he ‘shouldbe 
cry and dying groan of some victim, The | overcome, are you, conscious, of . haying 
village churchyard contains many a grave,|done your duty, to him? Think on 
where rest in their youthful prime the | these things. if you . have. uniformly 
victims of the beer-shop, and close by | discountenauced, both by prece it and by 
some of them may be seen the grave of a ; Bi 
broken-hearted mother, brought there by 
the untimely end of her son. 
I would say to the working man—Think 
of the vast amount of evil generated in 
the beer-shop! Think of your rising 
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By JAMES NicHouson, Tailor, Strathaven, 


j 5 MITOD 
A LITrLeE bird with rosy breast |** That Gop who made the wintry wind, 
Sat singing on a thorny tree ; The drifting snow, and thorny tree; 7! 
A blue-eyed boy in boyish glee Careth for helpless things like me" 7? 
The little warbler thus addressed :— Careth for me, for he is kind. > 4 976 
“fhe piss. 
“Thou bird of beauty ! tell me why, ‘Hach day his hand provides me food— + 
Surrounded thus by many a spear, Each day he tunes my heart to sing— *e 
Thou sing’st so sweet? Hast thouno fear? | Each night, within this downy wing, 
Dost thou each deadly point defy ? He folds me up, he is so good. ~ bahaes 
«To where yon shady poplar springs, i“ Thus, like a child, so fondly nui's’d,°°"S 
I’d soar away if I were thee; With grateful heart I wait the ‘spring 3” 
Then leave, O leave, that dang’rous tree,| If I were not allowed to sing; 9 > ‘ea 
Lest it should rend thy flutt’ring wings. This swelling heart, methinks, wouldbutst. 
cétaooy dsidw 
‘“ The blinding snow careers along— ‘*T often sing to this old tree, dit a4 
The wintry winds, so piercing cold, When days are dark, and crumbs are fe V, 
Are coursing o’er the dreary wold, That so, when deadly hands pursue, ts 
Nor stay to hear thy cheerful song. Its prickly arms may shelter me. ~ i an 
“‘Thy feet how red—the cold how keen—__| ‘‘Soon asthe year’s young flowers have Béfile, 
I’d marvel less to hear thee mourn ; I'll leave behind my bush of thorn/oce 
Till kindly spring again return, Then high on new-fledged wing upborne, 
A. homeless thing thou’lt be, I ween.” Ill hie me to a fairer home.”) «9 of w 
[t wok 2 tire 
By this the bird had ceased to sing; And human life is like a tree— 5.4. « 
Again its voice the stillness broke; A wintry tree—a wasted thorn; _ 4, 
Aud thus the little minstrel spoke, Yet hearts that love, though often torn, 
The boy the while stood wondering :— Warble amid its boughs with BIE ecg 
‘‘ Kind-hearted youth, I’ll tell thee why, | Fer soon on strong immortal wing, ®" 
_ ityen here amid this.prickly thorn, | Beyond this thorny life they’ rise— 
.., My little wings remain untorn, To where no tempests veil the skies. 
“And T can sing so joyfully, ' Where worlds put on eternal springy! |r 
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ave not as yet directed their attention to the study of the mathematical sciences, 
it may be well to show the pleasure derivable from the study of them; ‘and also 
the utility of mathematics as applied to mechanical, engineering, nautical,‘astro- 
nomical, and, other computations. . ry Onl 
o Who. has not viewed with astonishment our stupendous railroad constructions, 
the yast excavations through the bowels of the mountains, laid out on mathematical 
principles, and executed with mathematical precision? Although the mathema- 
ticlan may not be a practical engineer, yet the methods employed by the engineer, 
are familiar tohim. How often does the mathematician meet with objects in nature, 
during his rural walks, that call to his mind the manifold ideas that have struck 
his attention during his studies? Imagine him strolling by the side of a large lake: 
on the opposite shore he sees an object ; the idea strikes him at once how easily he 
could calculate its distance from him, and thereby ascertain the breadth of the lake 
‘without measuring a pole towards it; andif his eye could reach a second object 
far beyond the first, he could also calculate the distance between the two.’ These 
things would scarcely bo credited by a person unacquainted with mathematics, but 
are nevertheless true. ia 
Again, suppose a steam-vessel sails from Land’s End,.bound to White River, in 
Newfoundland ; thege points are nearly in the same Jatitude north. A manqun- 
acquainted with mathematics would say the shortest course would be to steer-due 
west; but a mathematician would say, not so, for my knowledge of spherical 
geometry shows me that a nearer route would be found by steering in ‘the are‘of a 
great, circle; and consequently, when she arrived in longitude thirty degrees 
west, about the middle of her course, she would be found in a higher latitudé north 
than either Land’s End or White River! This I will endeavour to make Clear. 
If she sails due west, her track describes an arc of a small circle of the sphere, 
which geographers term the parallel of latitude ; and the arc which she ought to 
_ describe is an arc of a great circle, the plane of which passes through the centre of 
the earth. ‘These circles intersect at the Land’s End, also at White River ; hence 
they haye a common chord. Now, if we draw two unequal circles, cut off-an arc 
of the greater by a chord, and also cut off an are of the lesser circle with the ame 
length. of chord, it will be seen at once that the arc of the greater is the 
shorter. et Scot 
». The utility of methematics in astronomical computations is evident to every one 
who has paid any attention to eclipses of the sun and the moon, especially of the 
sun; for the contact of two bodies is better defined than the contact of a body with 
ashadow. It is astonishing with what precision our astronomers predict the-time 
of the first contact, duration, and magnitude of an eclipse. The elements. of the 
‘planet Jupiter are so well known, and the science of astronomy is brought 'to/such 
perfection, that astronomers have calculated the place of the planet'ten years before- 
hand within half a second of time. See Professor Airy on ‘“‘ Gravitation,” p. 7. 
The ‘ Celestial Scenery,”’ by Dr. Dick, quoted by your intelligent correspondent 
James Waters, of Bristol, is a clever performance. The ingenuity displayed in 
illustrating the various phenomena by such designs is great indeed; in this tespect 
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I believe the work has no rival. The author in his preface says he * has avoided 
entering on the more abstruse and recondite portions of astronomical science, and 
confined his attention chiefly to the exhibition of facts, the foundation on which 
they rest, and the reasonings by which they are supported.”” Hence we cannot expect 
the nearest approximations deduced from the most correct data. He says the sun’s 
ae allax is about 84 seconds, the sun’s diameter about 880,000 miles, his mean dis - 

tance from fhe earth 95,000,000 miles, and the relative magnitude of the sun and 
the earth 1,300,000 to 1. 

Now, Professor Encke found the equatorial horizontal parallax of the sun 8. 5176 
deduced from the transits of Venus in 1761 and 1769. The semidiameter of the 
sun at his mean distance from the earth is 16’ 0” 9, as determined by Professor 
Bessel, from 1,698 transits observed at Konigsberg between the years 1820 and 1828. 
The nearest approximation to the true figure of the earth is found to be—equatorial 


diameter 7,925 miles, and the compression 55 fos ‘ 
T will conelude by proposing the following 
ASTRONOMICAL PRoBLEM. 
Given. the apparent semidiameter of the sun at the earth’s mean distance 16’ 0” 9, 
the sun’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 8” 5776; the equatorial diameter of the 
earth 7,925 miles; and the compression 507-175" to calculate the diameter of the 


sun, his mean distance from the earth, and the relative magnitudes of the earth and 
the sun, thatof the earth being 1. SamvurL, WHEATLEY, a Carder. 
Belper, near Derby, March 15, 1851. 


EXERCISE IN ALGEBRA, 
Required the difference between two sides of a rectangle, hiv area and 
perimeter equal those of a triangle, the sides of which are 200, 150, and 100, 
Our readers are requested to furnish solutions to the above for our next 
“Supplementary Number.”’ 
Sonvtrons To THE ENIGMAS IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 
From about one hundred, which do not materially differ from each other, x we 


select the following :— 4 

1. A kiss, ¢ EXERCISE ON PUNCTUATION. 

2. A cypher—O, half of which forms the] My dear Amelia, I have sent you a phun 
letter C. cake; eat ivif you can eat it, if you can t 

3. Mend. . eat it don’t eat it; from your rpeteniay 

4, He, her, hero, heroine. father, 

5. Fool. EP ey , 

6, Daily newspaper. AN aa ON 4 soca det Wio sorD 

mi Teartache. ARTHENWARE, 


Beneath this stone lies Katherine Gray, | 


| Changed from a busy life to lifeless clay ; 


SoLUTION OF TIf®h ANAGRAM, 


Transposed, a VEIL, which ladies wear, By earth and clay she got her pelf, 

Gives viLE, which harlots truly are; And now she’s turned to earth herself. 
Again transposed, you find the same Ye weeping friends let me advise, | ia, 
Gives ancient Hebrew LEvVI’s name; Abate your grief, dry up your eyes ! 
ransposed again, will truly give For what avails a flood of tears ? 

The fact that ‘all men wish to Live : Who knows but in a run of years, 

Once more transposed, it then will show, In some tall pitcher or broad pan, > 


*Tis Evit which all bad men do.—R,. H. E.| She in her shop may be again? 
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DESTINY AND DUTY OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


By Richarp HARKER, Compositor, Carlisle. 


Wuokver glances at the broad page of universal history, cannot fail to perceive 
the incessant operation of the principle of progression—a principle which manifests 
itself in such multifarious and strange occupations, as in re-building the crumbling 
but truth-endowed monuments of ancient times, or toppling down the venerable 
frauds and imposing shams that have too long fed on popular eredulity, and in 
establishing such noble institutions as may promote the convenience, happiness, 
and general amelioration of mankind. All our literature resounds with this great 
fact of man’s progressive development—of his social, moral, and intellectual 
faculties. And yet, nevertheless, because individuals in almost every age have lived 
a-head of their time, possessing knowledge and virtue far beyond their era; because 
some writers can exultingly point to the impassioned eloquence of Demosthenes, 
or the splendid visionary philosophism of Plato, or the profundity of thought ‘and 
research of the world-philosophising Aristotle; because, in short, what may be 
termed mental abnormals have existed amidst contrastive surrounding darkness of 
intellect, these writers have thoughtlessly concluded that we have not advanced so 
rapidly as is generally supposed. Nothing, I think, would be more destructive of 
all future progress than to persuade working-men that such a conclusion is in 
accordance with the sober truth, because they would thus be partially deprived of 
one of the most cheering and invigorating stimulants of laudable exertion. Its 
absurdity, however, can be easily ascertained when we take a comprehensive survey 


of the question, and embrace in our contemplations the interests, not of a sectional 


portion merely, but of aii humanity. Let us recollect that, from the earliest 
period of authentic history, Great Britain has been advancing in liberty and know- 
ledge, and that now, in the transitive present, the great subjects of Governmental 
and Moral Reform are stirring up millions to thought—subjects that would have 
amounted to the crime of sedition or heresy a century ago. Let us remember that, 


notwithstanding all accidental and unfortunate recent drawbacks, the peasant on 
the continent of Europe can talk of the rights of man and the legitimate demands 


of labour. When, until now, have the people been admitted to play an important 
a on the great theatre of the world’s history? Moreover, the people are now 
eing educated; even the poorest can now procure the useful and necessary rudi- 


“ments of knowledge; and after passing the preliminary labour ordeal, for a trifle 
they can avail themselves of the cheap and healthy literature that now pours forth 
in such prolific streams, and which, if properly directed, may be destined to breathe 
wisdom, love, and virtue in the midst of the social circles of the rising generation. 
We certainly venerate the ancient classic schools of philosophy; but it was not the 


people who walked the groves of academies, or thronged the garden of the virtuous 
Epicurus. Such moral and educational institutions as now adorn our isle were 


then unknown, because ancient learning was not addressed to the many. Even in 
the great “‘ university of the ancient world’”—Athens—the poorer people glaringly 
displayed their pitiable prejudices and degraded ignorance on many memorable 


occasions ; aye, history attests that there were even among them men who were 
too ignorant to be able to scrawl on the condemning shell the name of him whom 


they banished, because they were tired of hearing him called ‘‘ the Just.’’* Ancient 


* Aristides, 
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records are pregnant with instances of the mischieyous bigotry, depravity, and 
ignorance of our forefathers. fA data 
How pleasingly different is our present condition! How cheeringly thankful. 
should we feel for our wondrous progress, with all the imperfections or obstruc- 
tions it has unassailed! and how gladsomely-sanguine should be our anticipations 
of the future. We have progressed amazingly in learning recently, and for this 
we ought to feel doubly elated; for it is an ascertained truth, that in proportion as 
we have advanced in knowledge, our morality, pleasure, and convenience have 
been increased. Facilities, the realisation of which a few years since would have 
been laughed to scorn by the most glowing dreamer, are now afforded to the 
toiling thousands; and the sturdy locomotive—the Pegasus of iron—now whirls 
through the country, either for the kindly interchange of thought and affection, or 
for the purpose of gathering useful knowledge, or of contemplating the beauties of 
nature and splendours of art, which formerly would have been almost as inacessible 
by them as Paradise itself. Modern science, like the genii of eastern enchantment, 
has gathered the fieree contending elements of nature, and yoked them in a peace- 
ful unity for the good of man; making the sunbeam a painter of his portrait, and 
the unchained lightning the speedy messenger of his will. The men who-lived 
before the nineteenth century had dawned, or the knell of the eighteenth had 
been tolled, were compelled to grope purblind after nightfall; but now, in»this 
great age of wonderful things, the gas-light, with its dazzling beauty, blazes in 
splendour in our great cities; and yet, astounding to think, even that light may 
cast a distinct shadow before the application of electricity, which promises, like 
another sun, to banish darkness from the earth, and give the tinge and glare of 
day to the dead hour of midnight. LEY 
All these grand achievements are attributable to that beneficent and eternal 
element of universal society—the element of progress. Its influence is ommni- 
present. The working classes, day after day, assume a higher dignity im ‘the 
world, because a nobler destiny seems eyidently in store for them. They haye 
advanced—they are advancing. It is impossible to stop the chariot-wheels of old 
Chronus—they will roll on. Time, the sovereign tester of all truth, which mocks 
and annihilates the feeble monument of human pride and vanity, has clearly de- 
monstrated the existence and omnipotence of the progressive principle by the 
advance of the masses ; and it is now fast maturing that glorious future, which'the © 


prescient Shelley foresaw when he exclaimed : AG 


‘A brighter morn awaits the human day, 
When every transfer of earth’s natural gifts 
Shall be a commerce of good words and works; 
% % * * 


And when fierce war, with its million horrors, 

Shall live but in the memory of Time, iF. 
Who, like a penitent libertine, shall start, Benss Fe 
Look back, and shudder at his younger years !’’ (One 


Now, this progress cannot be finally arrested, either by the general apathy of 
mankind, or the crafty and interested machinations of tyrannical sections. Though — 
this assertion be substantially true, yet, brother working men, we must remember 
that there are certain important and indispensable functions to perform in order to 
accelerate ‘‘ the good time coming.”’ Heseey, 

: In the quaint language of the great Locke, ‘the mind’s the stature of the man.’” 
The mind is the grand lever which is to elevate the working classes into good, 
moral, intellectual, and therefore progressive creatures. The majesty and potency 
of intellect are now everywhere acknowledged. Solemn frauds are annihilated 
with allegories, and powerful dynasties ruined by epigrams. “The true monarch is _ 
not he who builds his flimsy empire on the scattered fragments of subjugated 
nations, but he who sways mankind with the magic power of thought. ‘the pen’ 
is the peaceful and victorious sword of the modern conqueror, and more wondrous 
far is it than the fabled golden sword of King Arthur. It is more powerful than 
the visionary mechanism of Archimedes, for although it is only a small instrument 
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worked by the finger, it can elevate the world. The mighty, ever-teeming, 
» wonder-working Press is the sovereign organ through which the necessities, the 
rights, and the demands of the masses are to be made known to our legislators ; 
~ and it is now indeed becoming a reflex of the people’s thoughts and aspirations. 
And it is now admitted, that by the influence of an unfettered Press, our inesti- 
mable rights can be more permanently secured, and our legitimate ones obtained, 
than by the infuriated shouts and threatening groans of liberated indignation. 
_ _ all useful and practical learning is the result of untiring and incessant industry ; 
_ but this somewhat discouraging fact must not deter anyone from the pursuit of 
moral and intellectual eminence, when it is remembered that the very acquisition 
_ of knowledge opens up fresh sources of inexpressible delight, and men eventually 
._ become so enamoured with the desire to contribute more and more to their mental 
_ Wealth-store, that they would willingly forfeit something tangible from their 
_ pockets in order to procure a mental good. The dullest subjects are attended with 
their recompensiye sweets. But you must overcome the drudgery of learning 
» before you can revel in the magnificent. effusions, the fairy visions, the splendid 
» allegories, and all the nameless luxuries of poetry: until you have trodden the 
rugged tracts, you cannot enjoy the paths strewed with dazzling flowers and 
frequented by enchanting beauties. In brief, the various fields of useful know- 
» ledge must be traversed in order that we may render ourselves fit for our noble 
_ destiny—for the great intellectual and moral future in store for us and for posterity. 
History ought, and must, engage our interest, because by its means we become 
| denizens of all nations and contemporaries of all ages.” Its teachings are 
very impressive and highly important, and there can be no more useful and 
| pleasing study for the working man, after his day struggle is ended, than that one 
- which irresistibly carries him backward to olden times, and exhibits to him the 
“incipient strugglings of questions that are now transformed into great actualitics, 
and which enables him to commune with the noble, the brave, the patriotic 
_ characters that adorn all climes and periods, and shed an undying and invigorating 
_lus@e upon the cheerful and bounding present. Such an ennobling study will 
enlarge our sympathies and render us more competent to embellish that future 
_-which history significantly pourtrays to its ardent and truthful votaries. The 
» great philosopher, Humboldt, who appears to have read history aright, remarks 
thus in his celebrated ‘ Cosmos”: “The one idea which history exhibits as 
evermore developing itself into greater distinctness, is the Idea of Humanity—-the 
noble endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice 
and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions of religion, country, 
and colour, to treat the whole human race as one brotherhood, haying one great 
object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”’ 
Now there is one particular study which I earnestly press my brother working 
men to undertake, because I consider it very essential to their well-being and well- 
doing—the study of languages generally, and of the French especially. In common 
_ With other useful knowledge, your duty in relation to your destiny demands this. 
_ Association, breaking up of ancient prejudices, facilities of international communi- 
4 cation, all necessary concomitants to our onward progress, loudly and’imperatively 
_ insist that we should make ourselves conversant not only with the literature and pre- 

sent history of other countries, but with their languages, so as to enable ourselves to 
converse with our continental neighbours, and thus greatly speed the accomplishment 
_ of the advancing brotherhood of all men. No longer does an intervening mountain 
_ or channel generate mutual jealousy and hatred between the peoples so separated ; 
_ for now those obstructive and inhuman prejudices are sunk into ghostly images of 
_ the past through the benign and humanising influence of social intercourse, Now 
_ the locomotive tunnels through the granite barrier, or the steam-impelled vessel 
_ swiftly glides across the watery division, and unites all peoples and all nations in 
_an indissoluble and ever-strengthening bond of social intercourse and peaceful 
_ good-will, insist, also, upon the pursuit of lingual studies, becaue personally 
» ascertained experience in the learning of the elegant French has taught me that the 
- aequirement of a foreign language is highly beneficial to the mind, a ‘d useful in 
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practice, and not so drearily dry as some may imagine, but sweetened and Beh 
ened by the vivifying wateis of real poetry. It seemed to me like the attainmen of an 
additional mind, and gaye me what I am led to conceive to be a tolerably correct 
estimate of and opinion upon our fashionable neighbours. Ifit should be asked, in 
the venal and commercial sense of the trafficking world, ‘‘ What can I gain by it?’ 
it may be answered, that it will give you a key to unlock a grand treasury of 
thought, and open out new and eleyated sources of ideas. Conquer the Latin, and 
Crsar, Tully, Virgil, and, successively, all the treasures of the Roman tongue, will 
lie open to your perseverance. The Greek, which is perhaps the most eautiful 
and valuable of all, will be a comparatively easy conquest after the Latin classics. 
can be read. Now, be not afraid of your inability to perform such Herculean 
labours. Few haye pursued knowledge under greater difficulties and deeper dis» 
couragements than Alexander Murray, Heyne, Carey, and even Dr. Samuel Lee, 
once a lowly carpenter, now Regius Professor of the University of Cambridge, and 
acquainted with twenty languages. 5st aie} 
No sufficient excuses can now be made by any classes of the community for the 
non-attainment of mental treasures. To paraphrase an elegant and learned poet -— 


*« Knowledge to our eyes, her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, does now unroll.” 


Cheap and healthy literature, through the philanthropic exertions of good men, is 
daily teeming from the ever-working Press. Scientific knowledge is now accessible 
to all, and it must be distinctly understood that its teachings are amongst the most 
beautiful and thrilling and important to all orders of men, and tend largely to 
extend our sympathies and enlarge the compass of our thoughts. Astronomy, 
now an almost perfect science, teaches us a new language of emotion, and a nobler 
expansion of contemplation, as it exhibits to our enraptured gaze the myriad 
splendours of the stellar universe, and propounds those unalterable and immutable 
laws which maintain the multitudinous orbs of light in such ceaseless harmony 
of motion. How incontestibly does this noble science proye the existence of 
a great Supreme Power presiding over all, and who not only attends to the 
evolutions of the planets, but who descends into an insignificant world, and 
manifests His ever-existent care even upon the neglected moss that seeretiy 
adorns the time-corroded ruin, or on the infinitely diversified summer beings that 
float in the sunshiny atmosphere. Geology—the magnificent Book of Stone, on. 
the adamant tablets of which Nature has written her autobiography in indelible 
eharacters—shows us also the existence of that universal law of nature and eternal 
element of society, progressive development, by proving the gradual development 
of the animal structure, from the simple zoophyte to the infinitely-complicated 
perfection of man. Science, previously dreaded by the orthodox preachers and 
stationary minds as subversive of religion and morality, is now being generally 
acknowledged as the handmaid of religion. . 3 

All varieties of knowledge are now produced—muititudes of minds are working 
night and day—and numberless pens are worn «id wearing to the stumps; but 
amidst all this profusion of literature, I never can entertain the fear that my fellow- 
workmen are devoid of the discrimination necessary to enable them to choose the 
good and reject the bad. Active and fertile as are the numerous intellects now — 
labouring, 1 recognise but an earnest of our rapid progression; and with ali the 
deficiencies and immoralities abounding in the numerous periodicals that stream 
from the great spring-source, I can siill discern the good predominating above 
the wicked. I can still observe that this is a great transition, aye, a passing 
from the barbarous and the old to the enlightened and the new—a per- 
petual realisation of the stern prayer of the Spartans for * the beautiful and the | 
good.’’ For if we perceive a wide-spread taste for the beautiful and sublime, we 
can easily discern the spirit of utilitarianism that is abroad. Cah: DR aaa 

The present is indeed splendid and hope-inspiring; and when one broadly — 
glances at its vast events one’s heart expands. It is ennobling to reflect upon the 
fact that all religion is now merging itself into a pure and noble and benevolent. 
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Christianity. Humanity is rising far above sectarian boundaries, and is recognising 
the widest truths which moye mankind to the love of Gop and to a wider obedience. 
‘To whatever, creed we belong in the present busy times it matters little; but there 
is one chief element in all Christian sects which must be completely developed by all 
classes of religionists—humanity in its most extended acceptation. All sectarian 
bickerings and narrow-souled hatreds must now be sunken into oblivious forgetful- 
ness, or “live but in the memory of time;’’ and stand cut as impressive beacons _ 
_ to warn us of the rocks and shoals that in times past have beset our onward glide. 
Large-minded, expanded feelings are beginning to manifest themselves every where ; 
‘and in numerous instances societarian distinctions are becoming insignificant, and 
falling into the barbarisms of the past, and men in all stations uniting in paying 
homage to the dignity of labour, and in furthering and foretelling the grand advan- 
cing future. 
' The glorious present is but a faint reflex of a transcendently more glorious 
future. The Great Exhibition of all Nations is now a magnificent reality, and the 
Crystal Temple of Industry now stands in glory, pointing in index fingers to the 
‘splendid realisation of man’s gleaming destiny. Here is the gathering together of 
all nations, of all creeds ; here are immense floods of human beings rolling from the 
most distant portions of the earth, assembling in vanguard England to attest their 
faith in progress and in the realisation of an universal brotherhood, and to pay a 
high tribute to the nobility of labour.. Far more glorious is this wondrous congre- 
gation of all peoples, to witness the splendid results of toil, than the gay and tin- 
‘selled assemblage of nobles that gathered together with Francis of France and 
Henry of England to behold the ratification of a transient truce upon the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold; and the shrill trumpet clang which arose from the Crystal 
Palace on the eventful day of its inauguration was more triumphant and lastingly 
joyous than the homicidal yell of victory arising from the blood-empurpled battle- 
field, which rides on the same breeze that bears the piercing cries and dismal 
‘groans of the poor dying martyrs of other men’s iniquities. 
~- Oh, my brother working men, most sublime in this Exhibition, and upon us 
‘chiefly devolves a great responsibility in relation to it. Let us acknowledge that 
‘supreme and everlasting faith when we have gathered amongst us our brethren of 
eyery clime, garb, profession, and creed, all of us testifying to the one great faith, 
‘trusting in the one great truth, recognising their common brotherhood as children 
‘of one father, in doing a common homage to Him in labouring together for the 
common good, and for the better working out of his perfect laws. Oh, let the 
erystal dome which enshrines the products of artisan ingenuity and the fruits of 
intellectual toil, become as a great sanctuary where all men shall worship Gop by 
forgetting the petty rancours and snarly doings of contending times, and fulfilling 
their duty by fulfilling the Creator’s laws in the service of their fellow-creatures, 
all inhabitants of Gon’s creation. 

Brother workmen, in all our various pursuits—in all our searchings after know- 
ledge, or endeavouring to use and communicate what we know for the benefit of 
“humanity at large—let us never lose sight of the grave and important responsi- 
bilities incumbent upon us as creatures of progression, and let us particularly 

attend to the performance of those duties faintly exhibited in this article—duties 
‘which we owe to ourselves as imperatively as to posterity. We must ever be 
actuated by the honest and philanthropic impulse of the poor industrious shoe- 
‘maker, who determined to leave the world better than he found it. Oh, let us 
dabour to leaye the world better than we find it, and strike down, with the 
atresistible force of an Ajax, the many social wrongs and moral evils that yet 
‘remain amongst us, like monsters of the past looming darkly and dismally over the 
“coming times? Oh, let us leave the world better than we find it, and endeavour 
‘to spread among our suffering fellows the cheering influences of peace and happi- 
ness, and annihilate the destructive qualities of hate and misery! Oh, let us leave 
the world better than we find it, and embellish our minds and re-nerve our 
_ progressive energies by pursuing the various fields of knowledge now so accessible 
_ by all! but more especially let us study the history of the past and the capacities 
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of the present, that we may not only become ornaments of our own era, but fitter 
and more consistent instruments in speeding the beautiful future in store for our 
posterity. Oh, let us leave the world better than we find it, and let us exert noble 
and reciprocal efforts for each other’s welfare, that every dawning day may behold 
our steady progression in morality and knowledge, and every successive generation 


become wiser, brighter, and happier than the last. ae Wan 
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A VISIT TO COBBETT’S BIRTHPLACK © 


By Joun BuackMAN, Grocer’s Porter, London. 


How sweet and refreshing it is to steal 
away from the din and confusion of town 
life, and to breathe the pure, unadulterated 
air of the country—to listen to the music 
of the woods, and to hear the joyous lark 
singing its early song of liberty in the 
morning hour! A quiet stroll over the 
hills, or through the green fields is always 
beautiful; the heart revives under the in- 
spiring influences of nature, and the jaded 
spirit gathers strength, and we feel that we 
are men, and that life is worth having. 

A few weeks since I had occasion to 
visit the western part of Surrey, and on 
approaching the ancient town of Farnham, 
a vernal prospect smiled around me; the 
birds poured forth their notes from every 
green tree; the daffodils and primroses 
adorned the meadows through which I 
passed. In the distance I espied Crooks- 
bury-hill, which reminded me of WILLIAM 
ConpBett, He alludes to this hill, some- 
what poetically, in his writings. A few 
remains of antiquity are visible in this 
neighbourhood: the roofless Abbey of 
Waverley is still seen, with its moss-grown 
and dilapidated walls; and the neat Castle, 
which for so many years has been the re- 
sidence of the Bishops of Winchester, 
gracefully stands amidst the scenery. As 
I passed on through the streets and by the 
quaint old houses, one thought was upper- 
most in my mind—namely, this is the birth- 
place of William Cobbett. 

This well-known writer was born of very 
humble parents in an old public-house 
which still exists in this town; and after 
many years of travel, toil, and trial, he re- 
turned to die among the scenes of his 
youth. 

Like that lively and pathetic author, 
Washington Irving, I love to visit country 
churchyards, and thither I directed my 
steps, and a few paces from the west door 
of Farnham Church brought me to Cobbett’s 
grave. A simple flat stone marks his 
resting place. Itis composed of no costly 
marble ; no eulogistic epitaph attracts the 
pilgrim’s eye—the coarse grass grows pro- 
fusely around Many worse men than 
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Cobbett have had national honours heaped 
upon their memories ; but the world of the 
present fails to recognise its real bene- 
factors. It remains for posterity to com- 
prehend the true hero, and to rear a monu- 
ment to his worth and virtues in the history 
of his country. ei 
I stood over the ashes of this friend of 
the working man, and while I gazed on the 
perishing symbols of mortality around me, 
the beautiful lines of the poet Gray passed 
through my mind :— ey 
‘‘ The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, —_ 
Theswallow twitt’ring from its strawbuilt shed ; 
The cock’s loud clarion, or the sounding horn, 
No more shall wake them from their lowly bed.” 


The study of character is both valuable 
and delightful, and it is in its diversity.of 
shades that we trace beauty and glean 
knowledge, as in the phenomena of nature 
we gather utility and satisfaction. 

Society is composed of dreamers, work- 
ers, and idlers; and among the latter class 
are to be found those unfortunate indivi- — 
duals who have been taught false notions 
of respectability: they cannot conceive of 
anything nobler than fine garments, and 
the sickly, wearying, and artificial parade of 
the drawing and ball-rooms; they believe in 
delicate hands, and in the vulgarity of life 
labour; the dreamers are the profound think- 
ers, those enthusiastic men who penetrate 
the mines of science, and bring their far-— 
fetched discoveries to the surface of com- 
mon life; the workers are the men that 
grasp the new idea, and beat iton the anvil 
of practical experience ; andthus they turn 
the ideal thought into an instrument. of 
usefulness; and, consequently, that which 
thousands pronounced dreamy, and even 
sinful, becomes the servant of mankind, ac- 
celerates the progress of civilisation, and 
ministers to the happiness of the whole 
human family. seas Ea oe) 

William Cobbett was one of these prac- 
tical men; and there are many traits im his 
character well worthy the consideration of — 
working men. By his undaunted courageand 
indomitable perseverance he surmounted — 
all those difficulties that lie in the path of — 
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+ the uneducatedin the pursuit of knowledge: 

-he scarcely possessed the commonest ele- 
ments of education, and yet he became a 

peoene scholar, the master of several 
anguages, and the author of a French 
‘grammar, and,if not the best English gram- 
mar, certainly the one the most accommo- 
dating to those of his own order, and whom 
he ever sought to benefit. 

As I wandered among the scenes of his 
boyhood, my imagination pictured him 
in the fields as the uncouth ploughboy, 
andin the Bishop’sgarden questioning and 

_€ross-questioning the old gardener while 
digging and toiling there. My thoughts 
‘followed him away from his home, and 
‘through his military apprenticeship; his 
career in America as political writer, deal- 
ing out his fiery invectives; his troubles, 
‘flights, andimprisonment ; yet his dauntless 
spirit never failed, but carried him through 
every trial; and at last we: find him in his 
“native place in comparatively easy circum- 
stances, enjoying the fruits of his industry — 
‘eultivating his farm—trying new experi- 
ments in husbandry—instructing the poor 
in cottage economy—giving advice to young 
‘ men—writing books on trees, education, 
‘laws, travels, history, and politics; one 
week in Manchester delivering lectures, 
“another in London, and the next in the 
west of England, carefully noting the con- 
“diticn of the land and the habits of the 
“peoplein the districts through which he 
passed. Such was the industrious and 
energetic character of Cobbett. 
* He owed much of his success in life to the 
~ practice of early rising. He was seldom in 
bed after sunrise at any season of the year ; 
and when in the army, it was his custom to 
- read and study by the glimmering light of 
the barrack-roomfire. He rapidly rose to the 
high rank attainable by the private soldier, 
* namely, to that of sergeant-major; but mili- 
“tary bondage soon proved irksome to his 
» aspiring spirit ;—it may do very wel] for men 
of idle and dissipated habits, and whose 
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cendiarism. Andit may be remembered that 
this opinion of Cobbett was not confined to 
one solitary village, but was industriously 
scattered over the land, and for which he 
was tried in the month of July 1831. And 
another clergyman on being asked, whose 
grammer he considered the best, replied, 
**O, Cobbett’s, to be sure; itis the most prac- 
tical and the easiest of comprehension; but 
if you study it, don’t take hold of his 
dangerous sentiments.” Now, if there is any 
language having this dangerous tendency 
in his grammar, I have looked in vain for 
it; on the other hand, I have found advice 
at once sound and pure, as for example— 
‘‘Health, without which life is not worth 
having, you will hardly fail to secure by 
early rising, exercise, sobriety, and ab- 
stemiousness as to food. Happiness, or 
misery, isin the mind: itis the mind that 
lives; and the length of life ought to be 
measured by the number and importance of 
our ideas, and not by the number of our 
days. Never, therefore, esteem men merely 
on account of their riches or their station. 
Respect goodness, find it where you may. 
Honour talent wherever you behold it un- 
associated with vice; but honour it most 
when accompanied with exertion, and 
especially when exerted in the cause of truth 
and justice; and above all things, hold it 
in honour when it steps forward to protect 
defenceless innocence against the attacks ot 
powerful guilt.” 

This is a specimen of Cobbett’s teachings. 
Is such a teacher likely to incite the toiling 
portion of the community to destroy their 
neighbour’s property ? 

Cobbett’s childhood had been comparatively 
neglected: he was left as a weed to time and 
chance, without the kindly solicitude of a 
mother, or the anxious care and sage coun- 
sels of a father. Cobbett’s father was a small 
farmer of the old English school, and from 
whom he inherited much of that stern and 
honest independence which characterised 
him. 


Cobbett was no advocate for voluntary 
taxation, and there is one trait in his cha- 
racter which deserves special notice, and 
which bears ample testimony of his keen- 
sightedness and vivid perception of cause 
and effect. He saw the evils permeating 
the mass of society continually, through 
the use of intoxicating beverages; he saw 
the working classes enslaved by their 
erovelling and degrading habits, by pander- 
ing to unnatural appetites and vices. In 


-animal propensities are in the ascendant ; 
“*butit did not suit the progressive mind of 
~ Cobbett. He longed to do something for 
“suffering humanity, and to breathe out 
those political sentiments that ragedin his 
- bosom; the pen had more charms for him 

than the sword. When I was but a youth 
I formed a very unfavourable opinion of 
- Cobbett, and not being sufficiently advanced 
» in life to inquire for myself, I was led to 

consider him a dangerous person. ‘The 


»reasous why I thought this of him are the 
- following. I once heard a village clergy- 
* man denounce him in no very respectable 


terms, as aman whose writings were per- 


-*-verting the minds of the peasantry, and stir- 
~ ring them up to discontent, revolt, and in- 


his latter years his only drinks were milk 
and the pure element—an example which 
thousands are copying, and which will ulti- 
mately emancipate men from mental, phy- 
sical, and political bondage. Cobbett’s 
penetrating eye saw this, and thousands of 
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the human race have also seen it, and they 
are struggling upwards into a clearer and 
more beautiful state of existence. In the 
year 1833 Cobbett was returned to Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Oldham, which he 
represented until his death, which took 
place at Normandy Farm, near his native 
town, on the 18th June, 1836. 

In private life Cobbett was a prudent and 
kind father, anda generous neighbour. To 
those unacquainted with him he appeared 
somewhat stern and repulsive; but those 
who knew him best esteemed and valued 
his frank and manly virtues. In the closing 
years of his life he might have been seen, 
like the ancient philosopher of Greece, in 
his garden, culling and planting, and fol- 
lowing his favourite pursuits, with his white 
head uncovered, and his silvery locks waving 
in the early breeze of the morning. 

Cobbett was a stranger to those refined 
and gentle emotions which belong to the 
poet. He could not appreciate poetry—he 
had no sympathy with the tender and beau- 
tiful—it was not his element. The two 
great objects in which his genius was 
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centred were politics and agriculture. In 
these he struggled to succeed, and these 
comprehend his greatness. hes ty A 

Cobbett had also his failings, for he was 
but a man; and these consist chiefly in his 
almost boundless egotism ; and after all, 
perhaps this was the main-spring of his 
advancement in life. A certain share of 
self-confidence is necessary, and should be 
cultivated ; but with Cobbett it knew no 
limits. Another fault we often detect in 
his writings, which honest minds are very 
apt to be guilty of—that of allowing preju- 
dice and passion to travel faster than 
reason; but, withal, we may assign to 
William Cobbett a place in the ranks of 
England’s most practical sons. His writings 
have yet to be appreciated, and his name 
will form a page in the annals of his country 
which coming generations will read, and 
from thence they will gather those inspiring 
life-lessons which his saacmeee has inscribed 
on the world’s memory, Ub ie 


“‘ Never despair, but strive and thrive.” 


INSANITY, “INTERMITTENT” AND “ CHRONIC.” rat 


By T. M., Printer, Wharton-street, Pentonville. 


The Drunken Brain and the ordinary 
Lunatic Brain identical in their Physio- 
logical Condition, and on the Mental 
Phenomena they exhibit, 


OF allthe commonest common-places there 
is none of amore homely and unpretend- 
ing kind than this—that a man must be 
mad, insane, out of his senses, and so forth, 
to drink himself into a state of intoxication. 
Like most truisms, it loses its meaning and 
force, just because it is a truism. We 
willingly concede it to be true, without 
troubling ourselves about it. 

That may be paying homage to the truth; 
itis not paying Aonowr to it. Our heads 
are as full of truisms, and of intellectual 
Sagacity, as a rich man’s library is full of 
books; and both are treated in much the 
same way—that is, snugly shelved, and 
sometimes dusted. 

Now, we would for once take off the 
shelf this common-place, this hackneyed 
truism, concerning drunkenness and in- 
sanity; for we have an inkling within us 
that under its plain and homely garb there 
lies a good deal of profound truth and 
philosophy. 

First, then: WHAT Is INSANITY, such 
as is found in the lunatic asylum? It is not 
an affection of the mnditself; it is a de- 
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rangement of the mind’s instrument or 
organ—the brain. It is a physical disorder; 
and modern science shows that it must be 
treated on the same principle as all other 
bodily diseases. Even what is called the 
‘“‘ moral’’ treatment of insanity is intended 
to produce a physiological change in the 
material structure and condition of the 
brain. sites 7 
Insanity is always marked by a morbid 
condition of the brain—either of over-ex- 
citement or of torpor—and either affecting 
the whole of the cerebral mass, or but some 
parts ot it. Most frequently it is marked by 
great inflammation, extreme irritability, 
and dangerous excitement. Hence the 
first step is to subdue or mitigate these in- 
flammatory symptoms by external means 
and appliances. Sonmae 

Exactly corresponding with this physical 
condition of the insane brain, are the men- 
tal phenomena which it exhibits. Some- 
times there is an equal over-excitement of all 
the faculties of the mind; sometimesan equal 
depression of them all; sometimes an ex- 
citement of some, and adepression of others, 
resulting in a disturbance of their balaneing 
powers. rae: i 

Now, it willbe found that the drunkard’s — 
brain is ina similarly deranged state, and 


exhibits many of the same phenomena 
4s that of the ordinary lunatic. The in- 
oxicated brain is in a state of inflamma- 
tion; which sometimes extends through 
its entire mass, and at other times is more 
or less confined to particular parts of it. 
When (as is most commonly the case) this 
inflammation has spread equally through 
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the whole mass of the brain, we have gene- 
rally two classes of phenomena; the first 
is, that of ‘‘mad drunk,’’ which answers to 
the ‘‘raving madness’ of the ordinary 
lunatic; the second is “ stupid drunk,” 
which answers to ‘‘idiotic torpor.’” And, 
generally, it does assume one of these forms, 
from the circumstance that the entire mass 
of the brain is wrought into a state of 
fever by the stimulating agent taken into 

the stomach ; while, on the other hand, the 
depression and stupor are consequential 
upon the previous morbid excitement, or 
else are produced by the narcotic properties, 
in excess, of the beer, ale, or spirit, acting 
upon the coat of the stomach and the 
arterial and the nervous systems. 

And here (just by way of parenthesis) let 
us throw out a hint ‘to all whom it may 
concern,” that the preliminary drugging 
of the brewhouse and distillery are amply 
sufficient, without the drugging of the 
publican. ‘Too many cooks spoil the 
broth.” Salt, tobacco-water, copperas, | 
coculus indicus, e¢ cetera, et cetera. Fine stuff | 
is that to strengthen a man’s carcase and 
brighten his wits ! 

But, toreturn tothe drunken brain. At 
times it exhibits many of the more strange 
and interesting phenomena of the ordinarily 
insane brain. Sometimes one thought or 
idea exclusively engrosses the mind ; which 
is aspecies of monomania. At other times 
it exhibits remarkable powers of versa- 
tility; by turns the man is a fool and a 
sage—will fight or woo, laugh or cry, swear 
or pray. Inshort, there is no end to the 
whimsical oddities that result from an un- 
balanced and deranged state of the mental 
faculties. 

» Infurther confirmation of this view of the 
cerebral identity of intemperance and of 
ordinary insanity, we might quote many 
instances of persons who have been inmates 
oflunatic asylums, and who cannot indulge 
in ‘‘strong drink”’ without the certainty of 
reviving their oldmalady. We could like- 
Wise, mention some cases of persons who 
generally keep within the bounds of tem- 
perance, but who sometimes abandon them- 
selves to a drinking-bout, and are then 
obliged to be sent to a lunatic asylum for 
two, three, or four months at a time. 

. We apprehend that insanity of the pot- 
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house differs only in degree, and not in its es- 


sence, from that of the lunaticasyluin. The 
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chief difference is to be found in the causes 
that produce it, and in the period of its 
duration. ‘Those brains that are sent to a 
mad-house to be put to rights are in a state 
of ‘“‘chronic”’’ disease, which is often in- 
curable, or can be cured only by a slow and 
tedious treatment. On the contrary, the 
insanity produced by intoxicating and 
maddening drink, although of the very same 
nature as ordinary lunacy, yet differs from 
itin being a kind of ‘‘ acute”’ (as opposed to 
*‘ chronic’’) attack. That is to say, the de- 
mentating influence of alcohol, narcotics, 
and drugs, is of comparatively short dur.- 
tion; the inflammation of the brain soon 
subsides, and the patient soon returns to 
his ordinary state of health. But mark: 
If this ‘‘acute” insanity, instead of lasting 
only a few hours, were to assume 4 more 
‘* chronic”? form—were to continue for an 
uncertain and indefinite period—if there 
were no knowing how long it might con- 
tinue—whether for ten hours, or ten years, 
or a lifetime,—the unhappy patient would, 
beyond all doubt, require to be sent toa 
lunatic asylum, there to undergo the same 
medicinaland moral treatment as its ordinary 
inmates. 

We have observed that there is no differ- 
ence in the nature of these two insanities ; 
but we would by no means imply that there 
is no difference in the exhibition of the dis- 
ease. Many of the inmates of our lunatic 
asylums are really in a very ‘interesting 
condition ;’? but we never hear of an inter- 
esting condition of intemperance. There 
isa very considerable difference i: favour 
of ordinary insanity, It is often marked by 
high and ambitious soarings of the ima- 
gination, by the exhibition ot inventive and 
mechanical genius, political acumen, intel- 
lectual ratiocination. Many a shrewd fel- 
low has found himself outwitted by an in- 
mate of St. Luke’s or Bethlem Hospital. 
The hardest problem in political economy— 
how to pay off the national debt, has more 
than once been solved by a lunatic brain ; 
we doubt whether any drunken brain ever 
ventured, ever had the power to try, to 
solve it. In this state of ‘temporary in- 
sanity,” induced by strong drink, a man’s 
reckoning and balancing powers are quite 
upset; he cannot even calculate how to pay 
offhis own debts, or how to wipe out his 
public-housescore. So far from being able 
to take care of his estate and effects, he can- 
not even take care of his own carcase. His 
mental incapacity may be short in its dura- 
tion ; but, while it lasts, its manifestations 
are most ungracious and undignified. 

Before concluding this physiological view 
of ‘‘acute’’ and ‘‘chronic’’ insanity, it is 
necessary that we should qualify one of 
our previous remarks. We have spoken of 
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the drunken brain returning to a state of con- 
valescence as soon as the inflammation had 
subsided. Thatis but comparatively true ; 
and it was in that comparative sense that 
we spoke ; that is to say, that as soon as 
the brain had recovered from its feverish 
condition, the mind again became rational. 
But we did not mean to imply that these 
intermittent fits of insanity left the brain in 
as healthy a state as they foundit. By no 
means. No physical law can be violated 
with impunity. Frequent attacks of an 
‘‘acute’’ disease never teave the constitution 
unimpaired; they generally lay the founda- 
tion of a slow-wasting ‘‘chronic’’? malady. 
The work of mischief may be slow, but it 
will besure; and all the surer because slow, 
At first, and between the successive attacks. 
it may be imperceptible ; but in the end it 
will be very palpable. 

Not only does intemperance secretly un- 
dermine the constitution, destroy the tone 
and impair the functions of the thorax, the 
chest, the stomach, and the viscera—the 
injuries, the succession of injuries, which 
it inflicts upon the brain, are sure to end in 
premature imbecility. The brain partakes 
of the general growth of the body; it 
changes in form, and substance, and quality. 
If it do not belong to a drunken or dis- 
eased body, but is properly matured, 
trained, and exercised, its parts become 
more fully developed, and improve gene- 
rally in form, fibre, and quality. In the 
same way, a drunken brain—one that is 
scarcely ever free from fever, seldom en- 
gaged in intellectual exercises, and the 
whole of whose sentient existence is spent 
in getting ill and then getting better; such 
a brain cannot and does not fail to deterio- 
rate in form and quality, and become 
unable to perform its proper functions. 
When it has passed throughtwenty or thirty 
years of intermittent insanity, the extent of 
the injury is wellseen; and itis then diffi- 
cult to say whether the brain or the mind 
has suffered most. Of all the objects in 
creation, what more pitiable and worthless 
thing is there than an old drunkard; 
He is quite superannuated; his brain is 
worn out. He crawls out the remainder of 
his days a despised dotard. He is inca- 
pable of anything requiring mental effort ; 
a child is his master. 

Towards this state the brain and faculties 
of every intemperate man are slowly ap- 
proaching. Hemay be young and lusty 
now, and seem to brave it well; but this 
will be his end, if he live till old age come 
upon him, 

_ Weare not aware that the essential iden- 
tity inthe nature of ordinary insanity, and 
that produced by intoxicating liquors, has 
ever been popularly expounded. We be- 
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lieve it has not, It is, however, well worthy 
of being better understood. The subject 
opens arich vein of thought for the essayist 
and lecturer; and admits of almost endiess 
amplification, illustration, and proof. And 
much good might be expected to follow. 
Intemperance would be at a still lower 
discount thanit now is, if “gloriously drunk’” 
were considered to be just as absurd an 
expression as ‘gloriously insane.” Let 
the real facts of the case be truly known, 
and a man would be as much ashamed of 
an ‘‘acute” attack of insanity, as he nowis 
of a ‘‘ chronic”’ one. 
Moral Insanity. ; 
We will now examine the insanity of in- 
temperance from an entirely different point 
of view. We shall not have to treat of a 
deranged brain, or any kind of physical 
organism, or of insane actions induced 
thereby. Our subject is, ‘¢ Moral Insanity;”’ 
that kind of insanity that no medicinal 
treatment can affect; but which seems to 
consist of some sec.et and mysterious in- 
fluence that pervades a man’s heart and 
understanding—that hurries him into ruin 
with his eyes open, and takes away from 
him the desire to save himself, aithough he 
sees the danger, and can avoid it if he 
well, f 
Ask a mere school-boy, ‘* What is the 
chief object that all men are in pursuit of ?” 
He will reply, ‘‘ Happiness.” Ask the 
intemperate man, and he will reply (not 
with his tongue, but with his life), ** Poverty 
and misery.’’ True it is that many of those 
who profess to be in search of happiness 
fail in obtaining it, because they do not set 
about it in the right way, or seek it in the 
right place; but still they think they do. 
On the contrary, the drunken man cannot 
even think that intemperate habits will fill 
his purse, provide worldly comforts, or 
insure personal happiness. Nay, 7f he 
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thinks at all, he knows that intemperance 
will produce exactly the reverse of all this: 
he knows it from experience. It is indeed 
true that the intemperate man _ seldom 
thinks, seldom looks towards the future. 
But that circumstance, instead of avoiding 
the charge of insanity, only establishes it. 
And if he does think—if his eyes are open-= 
if he sees some little into the depth of the 
hell of misery that he is sliding into, and 
yet voluntarily continues in his suicidal 
course—then, too, he must be insane, 
Think, or nor think, he is in a condition of 
‘Moral Insanity.” aa, 
In order to make this more apparent, we 
will attempt something of an analysis of 
this moral malady. Rayan. 
First of all, let us examine it asa pecu-— 
niary question. Does the intemperate 
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Does he get anything at allforit? Does 
he not buy something worse than nothing ? 
To become a drunkard, and to continue 
se, costs him not less than half-a-crown per 
week. For that half-crown he gets, at 
most, an hour or two of enjoyment, as he 
calls it. That is what he does get. Now 
observe what he might get for it, if he 
chose. If, instead of being spent in drink, 
that half-crown were invested at five per 
cent., compound interest, it would in 
twenty-five years amount to about £300. 
Half-a-crown a week, howeyer, is a very 
low figure for the purchase of a life of in- 
temperance; there are thousands in this 
Metropolis whose public-house scores could 
not be cleared for five shilling per week. 
Now, if that were invested, as before men- 
tioned, it would produce £600. 

With these data, let us compare the 
result of these two modes of investment. 

It appears as follows :— 

» Realised result of 5s. per week invested in 
the purchase of Intemperance :— 

At forty-six years of age, an old man’s con- 
“stitution while yet in the prime of life; 
»anempty pocket ; asuperannuated mind; 

a beggared reputation; the workhouse 
beforehim; and his own wretched thoughts 

‘and feelings to support him by day and 
-by night; and on the bed of infirmity, 
* affliction and death. 

Similar amount invested at five per cent :— 

At forty-six years of age, a frame unshaken 
~ by dissolute habits; in the prime of his 
“mental and physical powers; a fortune of 
“£600 in hand, which, if invested in the 
purchase of two houses, would net £50 
3 ae annum, render him independent for 
“life, and leave an ample dowry for the 
“wife or children that might survive him. 
* “Tf, collaterally with this, he has attended 
‘to the culture of his moral and intellec- 
- tual nature—if he has dedicated his life 
' to Him who is the author of it, and has 
“looked upon Time as but the training- 
school of Eternity—then, indeed, he will 
- have made a wise and profitable invest- 
“ment of the talents, powers, and faculties 

~ that Gop has given him, and even in this 
- world reap the first-fruits of a well-em- 
- ployed life. 
"It may be said, that there are very few 
working men who can afford to lay by ds. 
every week. We are too well aware of that. 
But, it must be remembered, that we are 
speaking only of those who can, because 
they do squander 5s. per week in the public- 
house. Yherefore, if they can manage to 
screw out ds. for the purpose of intemper- 
ance, they could likewise set aside the same 
amount for a five per cent, investment. 
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Cah there be any doubt as to the Moral 
Insanity of him who prefers the former to 
| the latter kind of investment ? 

Again: In order to purchase a life of 
intemperance, he must, if he be a working 
man, sacrifice all the comforts of civilised 
life, and many of the necessaries of human 
nature, such as clothing, food, lodging, 
and the like. He cannot obtain decent 
clothes for his back, proper food for a 
meal, or apartments furnished fit for a civi- 
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lised creature to live in. His very dress, 
his appearance in the streets, are such as 
to make his fellow-workmen ashamed to 
stop and speak with him, Sunday finds 
him among the unwashed, in dirty linen 
and dirty flesh, and a scarecrow thing of a 
coat—faithful representatives of the inner 
man! 

Could he see himself with other eyes, he 
would not be on very good terms with 
himself, 


“Oh that some power the gift would gi’e us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


| But, alas! strong drink has impaired his 
vision. He has eyes that see not, and ears 
that hear not; and on he goes in the dark, 
floundering about, not knowing what he is 
doing. Repeated attacks of intermittent 
brain fever have completed the work of 
Moral Insanity, and his eyes have suffered 
the fate of his wits. 

Again: To be intemperate, he must 
barter away domestic happiness. The cheery. 
supper-table, the warm fire-side, the 
caresses of his children, the love of his wife, 
must be deserted, forgotton, uncared for. 
And what does he get in return? The 
company of men who will talk and sing, 
laugh and be merry with him; of men who 
are not attached to him by any moral prin- 
ciple or affection, and who make the same 
use of him as he makes of them—that of 
having a pot companion. But when a 
season of trial and adversity comes apon 
him, when disease fastens upon him, 
when he is past work, and can no longer 
earn his bread, and beggary stares him in 
the face, where then is the friendship of his 
old jovial drinking cronies? What becomes 
of the silly sentimentalism that would some- 
times come out when they drank toasts and 
made pledges of eternal friendship and 
affection? What becomes of it, and of 
them? They leave him to himself; and he 
at last finds, when too late, that intemper- 
ance, like all other vices, makes a man 
thoroughly heartless and selfish. 

But, for all that, they will not have 
proved themselves more selfish towards him, 

| than he has proved himself towards the wife 
of his bosom and the children of his loins, 
| To pay the publican, he has robbed them. 
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His weekly wages, which should go towards 
feeding and clothing them, and ministering 
to their comfort and happiness, have been 
almost all expended on himself—his selfish 
self. 

What a picture of a man! What a 
deadening must have come over his moral 
manhood! What a blight must have 
fallen upon him, and smitten him to the 
very core! He can go home, and look 
around him, yet see nothing for self-re- 
proach, nothing to soften his heart, and 
woo him from his sinful course! His 
neglected and care-worn wife, ever striving 
to think well of him when none others can, 
and whose love burns to defend him, even 
when just censure falls upon him, and who 
now and then will dream—dream fondly— 
of a good time coming—and his little inno- 
cents, punished for sins not their own— 
punished for sin almost before they know 
what sin is—and the wretched everything 
around him; none of these can make him 
think, or melt down the selfishness of his 
granite heart. The power of thought— 
serious sober thought—has almost departed 
from him; and the springs of natural love 
and affection have been dried up and lost 
in the wreck of his moral nature. 

Again: To be intemperate, a man must 
sacrifice the pleasure of doing good. To do 
something—something worth doing—is one 
of the instincts of our nature. But what 
can an intemperate man do? Poor in 
pocket, as he is in mind, he cannot contri- 
bute a mite towards the church or the 
chapel, the school, the library, or the 
lecture-room. He cannot assist a needy 
relative. He cannot make any man or 
any thing his debtor. Instead of that, he is 
a drag upon others—a debtor to everybody 
—if not in early life, at all events in old age. 
He is then not only worthless for good; he 
is a superannuated incumbrance. 

Again: To be intemperate, a man must 
sacrifice the ambition of being something. 
To be something, is the desire of a manly 
and healthy mind. But what is an intem- 
perate man? At best, an unreckoned 
cypher; an uninfluential grub. And what 
isheinoldage? Thatis the time to judge 
what aman is made of; whether he wears 
well, Just look at one of those old sots 
whom Gop has spared—whether in wrath 
or mercy He only knows—but whom He 
Aas spared for sixty or seventy years. What 
aspectacle! He is quite clean worn out; 
nothing but a libel upon humanity is left. 
Instead of being, as he might have been in 
the ordinary course of nature, an intelligent 
old man ; the friend and counsellor of the 
young; honoured and reverenced by all; 
he is but adull, dreary, driveling dotard, 
led by the nose by any one that will take 


hold of it. Mind and body are alike worn 
out; what remains is almost as lifeless as a 
withered mummy, but without its con- 
servatism and purity. . 

In this way we might go on till we could 
find no end of the instances and proofs of 
the frightful sacrifice that an intemperate 
life requires ; for there is no limit to the 
folly and extravagance of an insane mind. 
Track the drunkard’s course through life, 
and every step of it is a living exposition of 
the truth of Holy Writ: ‘‘He that sinneth 
against me, sinneth against Azs own soul.” 
That is true of al/ sins. But of intem- 
perance it is more palpable than almost any 
other. The sceptic may doubt whether 
there is a Gop to sin against, but he cannot 
question that the drunkard sins against 
himself, and that his sin carries its own 
punishment. 

We have treated of intemperance as a 
case of Moral Insanity. But it must not 
be overlooked that itis insanity without 
insanity’s privilege of non-responsibility. 
For an insane brain, the visitation of pro- 
vidence, a man cannot be responsible, and 
Gop will hold him innocent. But for 
moral insanity, insanity of the mind itself, 
independent of material organism or dis- 
ease, reason and revelation alike teach us 
that man is responsible. 

The reason of this is evident. There 
have been doubts and disputes as to the 
sort of body that our spirit will hereafter 
be clothed in; and some have questioned 
whether they will have any body at all. 
But all are agreed that, if we are to have 
bodies, they will not be halt, blind, or dis- 
eased; but perfect in their structure and 


nature. Consequently there will be no such ~ 


thing as diseased mental manifestations, 
arising from a diseased physiclogical 
system. ie > sa 

But, whether we accept this explanation 


or not, we cannot in the case of moral in-. 
The 


sanity expect any such change. 
sacred volume teaches, and reason confirms 
the doctrine, that he who dies in a state of 
moral insanity must hereafter continue in 
it. An idiot may leave his idiot’s brain 
behind him, and he will then be restored to 
his right mind. But moral insanity does 
not arise from a diseased brain; it is the 
essential quality of the mind, and he can- 
not leave itin his grave. It is a diseased 
mind, a depraved moral nature, an unsane- 
tified spirit. Physical death cannot change 
it for better or for worse; the work of spi- 
ritual regeneration will not be effected in 
the coffin or the cemetery. Moral insanity 
is the condition and nature of the living, 
thinking, essential man; and what he es- 
sentially is in time, we may expect he will 
continue to be in eternity. “ale 
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MY AULD GRANNIE’S YAIRDIE. 


*By Ancuisatp M‘Kay, Bookbinder, Kilmarnock. 


AMANG the sweet scenes that delighted my childhood, 
O dear was my auld grannie’s yairdie to me ; 

Tt sunward did slope by the side o’ the wildwood, 
Whare stood her wee house by the big aiken tree ; 
And through the sweet spot ran a ciear crystal burnie, 

Whase music fell sweetly and saft on the ear, 
As round ilka auld fuggie stane it wad turn aye, 
Or bickering rowe ’neath the rose-blossomed brier. 


Nae gay foreign flowers or fruits had auld grannie 
Within her bit yairdie to mak it look fair, 
But cowslips and pinkies and daisies fu’ bonnie, 
And sweet native roses and lilies were there ; 
And there, by the burn, grew the rowan tree that shaded 
The seat whare she’d rest in the calm sunny noon, 
Ere day’s rosy splendour o’er Goatfell* had faded, 
And yet sung the laverock the woodlands aboon. 


But the things that auld grannie liked best in her yairdie, 
Were taties and kale, whilk she tended wi’ care, 

And to help her to fend a bit grumphy she reared aye,— 
For by her ain labour she strove aye to fare. 

1 mind when Mess John offered ance to send till her 
Frae out the kirk coffers a shilling or twa, 

“* Na, na,”’ she replied, ‘‘ I want nae parish siller, 
To live by industry’s the best thing ava,” 


The gifts 0’ the schules had been gi’en to her sparely, 
But muckle she kent o’ the years passed awa; 
And weel she could tell the sad tale o’ Prince Chairlie, 
For whom her ain gutcher did gloriously fa’. 
What thochts thrilled my heart as I first to her listened, 
When fatal Culloden’s dread field was her theme—:; 
Methinks I yet see her! her e’e brichtly glistened, 
And a tear doon her cheek for the vanquished did stream. 


But ’twas na things earthly that grannie maist cherished— 
Religion she prized, ’twas her pleasure, her pride; 

A love o’ its truths in the youngsters she nourished, 
And bade them be virtuous, whate’er micht betide. 

And e’en in her yairdie instruction she’d gather 
Frae ilka sweet blossom that round her did blaw : 

**They tell,” she wad say, “‘ that joy blooms but to wither,® 
And man to the dust, like the wan leaf, maun fa’,’’ 


Ah! wild woods now grow whare her yaird bloomed sae bonnie— 
Like her the wee house that she won’d in s awa; ; 
And the burn, in sad wailings, their loss seems to moan aye, 
As onward it wanders and sings through the shaw. 
But changed though the spot be whare stood her bit dwallin’, 
The scenes that are there sweetest feelings awake 
I lo’ed them lang syne when a wee wayward callan, 
And still I revere them for auld grannie’s sake. 


* A mountain in the island of Arran. According to Professor Playfair ite height, is 2,045 feet. 
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ON REASONING AND LOGIG 


By J. Nicuortson, Cabinet-maker, Glasgow. 


“There is no desire more natural than that of knowledge; we try all means that can lead us to it; 
where reason is wanting we employ experience.” ‘‘ Judgment is a tool, or rather a touch-stone, to 
try all subjects by.”—-MONTAIGNE. 


Tux word “ reasoning”’ is derived from the perfect participle of the latin verb reor- 
ratus-reri, to think, or judge; from this verb the word ratio springs, signifying 
reason, and from ratio again the verb ratiocinor-atus-ari is derived, signifying to 
reason or consider; from the participle of which we have the word ratiocinatio, 
which being translated into English, is reasoning or debating. From this latin, 
our English word ratiocination is derived, which is always used synonimously with 
reasoning, and the universally recognised acceptation of reasoning is the deducting 
of one proposition from another. By it we investigate and draw conclusions rela- 
tive to the truth or falsehood of any given proposition by a comparison with other 
propositions which are believed to be true, and communicate the result to others. 

Incommon parlance, the terms reason, reasoning, and judgment, are often used 
asif synonimous. The difference certainly is not great. The term reasoning, 
however, must properly be applied to the careful investigation of truth or false- 
hood, when such is not self-evident. Another distinguishing feature is the number 
of heads of which each consists. In judgment there is only one; while in reason- 
ing there are two, at least, but often more,—as first, the fact, principle, or datum, 
from which we reason, technically called, premises, or the grounds of proof, — 
Secondly, another fact or principle to which we reason, called the conclusion, or 
the circumstance proved. The data, and how it is connected with the conclusion, 
constitute the premises, while the conclusion is a fact deduced from the premises. 
By judgment, on the one hand, we discover the relation of things, which are of 
themselves plain and self-evident, immediately, and without hesitation ; whilst by 
reasoning, we do so through the medium of facts and circumstances yet to be made 
known. An act of judgment.is called a proposition; while to an act of the reason- 
ing faculty, the term syllogism is applied. ‘This term is derived from the Greek 
word corresponding to our English ‘‘ summation,” as e. g. in arithmetic; so that in 
an act of reasoning we sum up, or make manifest, a conclusion from the premises, 
For the clear and elaborate exposition of the syllogism which we possess, we are 
indebted to Aristotle. The process certainly existed long before his time, but it 
was he who first systematically arranged it into rules. 

In every properly arranged syllogism, there are three propositions :—lIst. 
What is affirmed or denied of a genus, in its whole extensions; 2nd. What is 
stated to be a species of that genus; and 8rd. What is found to be true of the 
genus, is also true of the species. The doctrine of the syllogism is founded on 
the grand fundamental law of nature, that whatever can be affirmed or denied of a 
genus, in the whole of its extension, may also be affirmed or denied of any one 
or more of the parts which compose that genus. For example, we may suppose 
that all amphibious animals hitherto discovered haye but one ventricle of the 
heart, end that an unknown animal should be found, having but one ventricle of 
the heart, we would at once say that it was amphibious. The reasoning resolves 
itself into this,—all animals having but one ventricle of the heart are amphibious, 
this unknown animal has but one, and therefore it must be amphibious. If a 
Syllogism be correctly drawn, the conclusion deduced therefrom must be formally 
true, though it may be materially false, owing to the falsity of the premises. 

In arriving at conclusions on all subjects, we must be guided by the science of 
logie, which primarily teaches us how to think, judge, and reason accurately. Logie © 
is thus principally concerned in the inyestigation, deduction, and communication 
of truth, * for, as a critical art, it is conversant with language; and as it is through 
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* Stewart differs from Watt in this particular point, and holds that while it admits of investigation 
and deduction, it entirely disclaims communication. To reason well in one’s own mind is otie — 
branch, and to communicate it another, ‘oe 
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the medium of words that we express our thoughts, it instructs us to employ 
language properly in exercising our intellectual powers. Logic, however, has 
nothing whatever to do with the accuracy or falsity of the premises laid down, but 
merely to reason according to its rules, and draw just and fair conclusions from 
these premises, whether sound or false. If a man be not guarded in his premises, 
and be fully convinced of their accuracy, he cannot be a good logician; for many 
things appear to us in disguise, and clothed in false colours, of which they must 
be divested in order that they may be seen in their true light before proper and 
just conclusions can be deduced from them. 

The three sister arts, grammar, rhetoric, and logic, have often been confounded. 
They are all indispensably necessary auxiliaries to us in attaining proficiency in 
our language—the two first primarily, and the latter secondarily. Grammar 
teaches us how to employ words properly in the communication of our thoughts to 
others, and the manner in which our ideas should be correctly expressed. Rhetoric 
is the art of communicating our thoughts, by speech or writing, in the most 
advantageous manner, best calculated to produce the desired effect on the minds of 
others. 

In syllogistic reasoning we are often liable to fall into various errors. Aristotle 
and other ancient writers on logic have exposed these errors under the name of 
fallacics. By careful study, a man may be enabled to avoid those errors. 

While deductive reasoning teaches us to draw correct conclusions, induction 
enables us to discover a clear and accurate knowledge of facts. Aristotle was the 
oor propounder of deductive reasoning, while Bacon was that of induction. The 

atter may be said to be that species of reasoning in the exercise of which we infer 
from particular data some general law or truth. Both induction and deduction 
are reasoning processes ; but though real opposites, they cannot be called logical 
opposites, 

_ A syllogism is made up of three propositions, and each of these is again made 
up of three terms, viz., the major, minor, and middle. In a process of induction, 
the middle term and subject are altered in position, but the predicate remains in 
the same place. Having thus pointed out the two divisions of reasoning, we will 
now turn our attention to the practical utility of it. 

The capability of reasoning elevates man above the level of the brute creation, 
_ and, when properly cultivated, acts us a most powerful incentive in his inquiries 
after truth. Some men enjoy it in a much greater degree of perfection than others, 
as well naturally as acquired. Every art is designed to assist nature. By studying 
the art of reasoning, man’s natural abilities are improved, and he is thereby 
rendered a more acute thinker and profound reasoner. But to suppose for a 
moment that the art of reasoning will supply the deficiency of a naturally weak 
intellect is as absurd as it is ridiculous. 

- It is no doubt true that the lower animals possess perception, memory, and even 
qedement, to a certain extent; but reason they neither do nor can possess. Nature 
has denied them the power of speech. They have no language by means of which 
the result of their observations can be handed down from race to race. Their 
knowledge dies with them. Language, combined with reason, raises man far 
above the level of these lower animals, and enables him to tread in the higher 
walks of intellect and science ; and when joined with abstracting and generalisa- 
tion, leads him gradually on to worlds of invention and discovery. To the advan- 
tages which arise from our reasoning powers, we may with justice attribute the 
invention of the steam-engine and many other modern discoveries in science and 
art, by far too numerous to particularise here. 

_ The art of reasoning is said to have been first discovered by Thales, in the 
_“ land of the cypress and myrtle,’’ about 600 years before Christ. This Thales was 
one of the seven wise men, or sages, of Greece, whose theories and hypotheses of 
science are the earliest known, and the disputes arising therefrom very probably 
led to the formation of the rudiments of reasoning at that period in use. The first 
_ attempt to reduce logic, or the art of reasoning, to a system, was made by Zenophon, 
in the eighty-fifth Olympiad, who was the earliest writer on (as it was then 
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Gate) dialectics. He divided his subject into three parts—1, The art.of consecu- 
tion; 2. The art of colleecution ; and 3. The art of contention. 

The Ist part treated of drawing consequences ; the second of disputation oe 
dialogue ; and the third of the art of confuting an opponent, 

The most important is the second head, which appears to have been adopted by x 
his contemporary Socrates, who was very zealous in exposing the sophists, a class 
of persons then highly esteemed, who spread their pernicious doctrines over the. 
land, usurping the right use of reason. 

Aristotle next followed. Much of the materials which he worked upon were 
already sketched out for him; but out Of these he formed the system which, eyen 
at the present day, is not much altered. Some time after his death, his works, for 
the sake of security, were concealed in a cellar, where, by some mistake, they lay 
undiscovered for about 130 years. During their captivity, age and damp made 
sad havoc with them. They were seriously injured, and many of the passages 
destroyed were filled up by Apelico, the man into whose possession they had 
fallen, and others, who neither did nor could enter into the spirit and feelings of 
the great original author. This circumstance no doubt accounts for the discre- 
pancies which occur in many of the sections, as well as the abruptness in which 
others terminate. Aristotle’s works again changed hands, and were brought to 
Rome, where they were re-transcribed by Tyranno. In this transcription there 

can be no doubt they lost much of their pristine beauty and learning. 

The first epoch of the scholastie age in Europe commenced at the beginning of. 
the twelfth century ; the second extended from the middle of the thirteenth to the 
middle of the foirieenth century; while the third epoch extended from that period 
to the Reformation, or about the commencement of the sixteenth century. About 
this latter period the doctrines held by the schoolmen were openly repulsed. by 
Ramus, who with bold assurance maintained that almost everything laid down by 
Aristotle was false ; and this assertion he supported by arguments which the 
Parisian professors could not refute; and being unable to do so, they took every 
opportunity in their power to persecute him, on that, as well as on account of his 
religious opinions, till at length he fell a victim to their malice and revenge, at the’ 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s-day. He was dragged from his hiding- place by a 
man fired with envy and jealousy at his superior talents, and greatly exasperated, 
on account of Ramus haying deprived him of many of his pupils. 

The Romans attended more to rhetoric than to reasoning ; but the schoolmen, on. 
the other hand, fell into the opposite extreme. Ramus chalked ont for Sivapelt a 
middle course, ‘which he studiously endeayoured to follow up; but his taste led 
him to incline more towards rhetoric than logic. As a relief from the dry rules of 
the one, he struck out of his path, by entering upon the beauties exemplified by: 
the other. 

The next logicians in order are Descartes snd Bacon. <A great peculiarity in ‘the 
reasoning of Descartes i is, that nothing can be true till it is proved to be so. Bacon 
differs from him in this, and holds that there are many things which must be ad- 
mitted to be true, though they cannot be proved to be so; and that we ought in 
great measure to rely upon the testimony of our senses. Descartes did not. do 
much i in the art of reasoning, but he hewed out some rough blocks for after sculp- 
tors to bring to perfection. Bacon has given us the idea which he held to be as 
complete system of logic, which is that it should treat of— 

1. Art of invention. Finding proofs, or inventing arguments. 

2. Art of judging or disposing of arguments,—under which t treat of syllogism 
and induction. 

3. Art of retaining our ideas,—-embracing method in great measure. 4 

4, Art of expressing and communicating our ideas,—Rhetoric. ale 

Bacon effected another great improvement in the process of reasoning ; his pre- 
decessors began with the law of generalisation, before considering the facts to be 
generalised, He, however, altered this mode, and began with particular facts, 
from which he ascended to general laws. The great advances be e in philosophy 
and science since, prove the benefits arising from this tS as more, gebesiallx . 
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when we take into consideration the slow process which was made therein previous 


to Bacon’s time. 


Watt says :—“ The habit of conceiving clearly, of judging justly, and of reason- 
ing well, is not to be attained merely by the happiness of constitution, the bright- 


ness of genius, the best natural parts, or the best collection of logical precepts. 
is custom and practice that must form and establish the habit. 
ourselyes to it till we perform all this readily, and without reflecting on rules. 


It 
We must apply 
A. 


coherent thinker and a strict reasoner, is not to be made at once by a set of rules, 
any more than a good painter or musician may be formed ex tempore by an excel- 


lent lecture on music and painting.’’ 


This is a subject, to do proper justice to which, one would require to write a 
yolume. We have but cursorily, and perhaps imperfectly, glanced at a few of the 
Jeading features which the circumscribed limits of this essay rendered it necessary 


to notice very briefly. 
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SAVINGS’ BANKS: THEIR HISTORY AND TENDENCIES, 
By W. H. Macraruaner, Cabinet-maker, Glasgow. 


THE original founder of the present system 
of savings’ banks was the late Dr. Henry 
Duncan, Parish Minister of Ruthwell, in 
Dumfriesshire. In early life he had been 
connected with a banking establishment 
in Liverpool, and the business habits he 
there acquired assisted him greatly in 
after life. At the age of twenty-five he 
entered the Ministry, and was imstru- 
mental in increasing the comforts of the 
poor ot his charge. It was whilst engaged 
in trying to avert the introduction of the 
poor's-rate into his parish, that a paper fell 
apie his hands, containing a scheme for the 
abolition of poor’s-rates in England, a part 
of which was the proposed erection of an 
economical bank for the savings of the in- 
‘dustrious.. All institutions of this nature 
which had as yet been organised, were 
rather as charitable inducements to 
- economy, than as places for the regular 
transaction of business on the independent 
ooting of ordinary banks. Thus, in 1799, 

i¢ Rey. Mr. Smith, of Wendover, in 
suckinghamshire, with two of his church- 
wardens, offered once a week to receive 
the deposits of his parishioners, to the 
amount. of twopence and upwards; and 
engaged that if they allowed the money 
to remain till the following Christmas, 
they would get a third added to it. In 
1804, Mrs. Wakefield, with the assistance 
of six friends, established a savings’ bank 
at Tottenham, and guaranteed five per 


necessary that some other principle should 
be introduced which would secure to the 
depositors interest upon the sums depo- 
sited, without creating a feeling of depen- 
dence upon the wealthy, which exercised a 
pauperising tendency upon those who were 
benefited by such generous kindness. 

It was the aim of Dr. Duncan to propa- 
gate “ a means of improvement and ame- 
ioration, dependent on the prudent fore- 
thought. and economy of the people them- 
selves;” and in the beginning of the year 
1810 he submitted his scheme to the gen- 
tlemen of the county of umfries, In 
the month of May, 1810, he adopted the 
necessary steps for giving publicity to his 
scheme, and testing the practicability of 
his plan by opening the Ruthwell Parish 
Bank. And his success was flatteringly 
exhibited in the returns made by the bank 
accounts for the first four years, showing 
successively, for, the year 1811, £151 ; for 
1812, £176; for 1813, £241; and for 1814, 
£922, His scheme was adopted in other 
places, and in the year 1814, the Edin- 
burgh Savings’ Bank was opened. 'Ihis 
was followed by the opening of similar 
institutions in, Kelso, Harwich, Carlisle, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Exeter, Win- 
chester, Southampton, Bristol, Belfast, 
Dublin, &c. 

Dr. Duncan lived to learn that in the 
savings’ banks of this country there was 
upwards of £25,000,000,— the monument 


cent. on all deposits of £20 and upwards. | which the shillings and sixpences cf the 


And in, Bath, in 1808, we find that eight 
philanthropic individuals (four of whom 
‘were ladies) invited domestic servants to 

osit their savings, and held ont as an 


working classes have reared to his memory. 
Within forty years of their first Eines 
ment, they have accumulated upwards 
of £30,000,060 sterling. In the year 1817, 


dep 
Hdncsiient the obtaining of four per| the savings’ banks of England and Ireland 


cent. of interest on the same. Butit was 


became connected with Government. In 
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the year 1818, 164 savings’ banks had en: | frame of mind disposed to regard a future: 


rolled themselves under the act of 1817, 
which had been passed for their benefit, 
and £914,000 three per cent, consols, had 
been purchased with the savings’ banks 
funds of England and Wales. The ac- 
ceptance of Government security by the 
previously existing Scotch savings’ banks, 
was pertectly optional, and from the 
pronier certainty of interest being at a 
ess fluctuating rate than formerly it was 
liable to be. All new savings’ banks might, 
if they chose, adopt national security, 
which, for the above reason, was generally 
the case. Depositors received £3 per cent. 
on their deposits; a quarter per cent., 
which is 5s., being reserved for the pay- 
ment of the necessary expenses, such as 
the salaries of clerks, rent, &c. ‘The rate 
of interest held out as a stimulant to de- 
positors was then £4 Ils. 3d. per cent.— 
2.¢., for every £100 deposited. This rate 
was continued till 1828, when it was re- 
duced to £3 16s. Od. The latter rate 
continued till the year 1844, when it was 
reduced to £3 5s. per cent. Up till the 
year 1835 the interest on the deposits of 
the Scotch savings’ banks was paid out of 
the funds of the Scotch chartered banks, 
into which the funds of the savings’ banks 
were deposited; and, in 1824, the rate of 
interest allowed by these banks was re- 
duced, But, in the year 1835, the Scotch | 
savings’ banks were connected with Go- 
vernment; and these enjoy the privilege 
of national security for all sums placed 
by the directors in the hands of the com- 
missioners, for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. But, of course, they must de- 
pend upon the honesty of the directors or 
managers, in lodging the money in the 
proper quarter. ie all the fecisl aie on 
the savings’ bank system, the labours and 
self-denial of Dr. Duncan were assiduously 
devoted to the production of a satisfactory 
result, and with great success. He watched 
over them with the greatest solicitude, 
and it is mainly to his unwearied efforts 
to keep these institutions before the public 
mind, and his influence upon members of 
the Legislature, that they have spread so 
widely and so rapidly. They exist in the 
United Kingdom to the number of 520. 
They have been established in America 
and on the Continent of Europe. The 
umount deposited in Great Britain and 
Ireland amounts, in round numbers, to 
£30,000,000 sterling, whilst, ten years ago, 
the amount was £22,000,000, showing an 
mcrease in ten years of eight millions 
sterling, 

_ Savings’ banks are often the means of 
securing future opulence; they create 
habits of forethought and economy—a 


and substantial advantage rather than a 
momentary gratification. Self-usefulness: 
is the lesson of the savings’ bank, for the 
best way to assist men is tomake them the. 
agents in bettering their own condition. - 
There are various objections to taking 
advantage of the privile es it affords to 
ake working classes, which may be noticed 
1ere. tidos 
The risk which a man runs of having 
his wages lessened, uf his master finds out. 
that he ts able to save a part of them—— 
We never heard of a case in which 
a man’s wages have been lowered on this. 
account. 1t must be borne in mind that- 
the rate of wages depends upon the de- 
mand for labour, just as much as the price. 
of cotton goods depends upon the quan-, 
tity in the market, and the demands of. 
purchasers. And itis just as natural for 
the merchant who exports cotton goods to. 
Canada and Australia, to say to the manu-. 
facturer, ‘‘ Sir, because you are a jolly- 
looking gentleman, and wear a gold watch,» 
and keep a carriage, and have an iron gate 
to the avenue that leads to your house,and 
neither of these are the necessaries of life, 
therefore, I will not give you so much for. 
your goods as I used to do.” If the manu-: 
facturer informs his stingy customer that, 
there is an exporter to Brazil and the. 
United States who will be glad to have 
them without referring to what may be. 
his own surplus profits by the transaction, 
of course the exporter has only Hobson’s. 
choice, “ either take them or leave them ;” 
itis quite as natural for the merchant. to’ 
act thus to the manufacturer as for the. 
employer to act as has been hinted to the 
workman. soeta 
But it is quite certain that if habits of 
forethought and providence had long ago 
thoroughly pervaded the working Kees 
their condition at the present time would +4 
have been better than itis. And it is not 
the employer’s interest to seek to reduce 
his workman’s wages because they have 
formed. frugal habits. He who puts his 
cash into the savings’ bank on Saturday 
night is the man who can be depended on 
for Monday’s labour. The confidence of 
an employer would be much strengthened 
in the workman who, instead of squander- 
ing his hard-earned wages, lays by a part 
of them for future use. Tom he 
There is another advantage of a general 
use of savings’ banks for all spare money 
possessed by the working classes. When 
aman requires clothing, or any article of 
furniture, if he hasmoney laid by he may 
purchase these ; and in making such pur- 
chases, circulate his money, and give 
employment ‘to another to make for him 
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the article he requires. This is repeated 
again and again, and at last the very money 
he once laid out for work done to him, 
returns to him again in the shape of wages. 
And his employer shares in the benefit 
derivable from his frugality, in so far as it 
is a part of the national thrift, which, as 
everybody knows, is the basis of a good 
home-trade. 

Therefore, because the cultivation of 
habits of prudence and frugality are con- 
ducive to national prosperity, and are a 
guarantee for a workman’s good conduct 
and regular attendance upon his work, 
which are advantageous for his employer’s 
interest, and because the rate of wages is 
reculated by the demand for labour, 
therefore, the mere calling of a man’s 
name at a savings’ bank table by the teller, 
will not tend to his injury or detriment in 
the estimation of his employer.* 

‘I have been thus particular with this 
point because I have found asserted, in 
evidence given before the Committee of 
House of Commons in May last, that it 
was an objection to persons depositing in 
savings’ banks, because their names might 
be made known to their masters. 

But there remains another objection, of 
a very serious nature, and which ought to 
be well considered by all classes of the 
community. It is, the want of proper 
security for the money lodged in them. The 
feeling of insecurity of savings’ banks has 
arisen from the defaleations that have 
ocurred in Auchterarder, Rochdale, and 
several other district savings’ banks. 
believe that had a proper system of well- 
balanced checks upon the officials who 
éaused the defalcations been adopted, these 
unhappy occurrences would not have taken 
place. I think that such a system of 
checks as that which is in operation in 
Glasgow might, if generally adopted, 


* Report of Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to consider and suggest 
means of removing obstacles, and giving fa- 

~~ eilities to safe investments for the savings of 
the middle and working classes. 


\ Extract froin evidence given before the com- 
mittee by Mr. Joseph Millbank, on the 28th of 
May, 1850 :— 
» Question 547.—* Do you think that the noto- 
riety given by the publication of the names, and 
extending a knowledge of his saving, operates asa 
motive for abstaining from saving ? ’ 

Answer.—‘ I think that is one of the motives. 
I have found in Clerkenwell that the workmen of 
that district, who are investors (they are very few 
in. number), goto a distance to find a savings’ 
bank, and I imagine that people from a distance 
come to Clerkenwell. Their names are called 
loudly and officially, and it becomes whispered 
that So-and-so is a saving man, and may therefore 
‘work for less wages.” 
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greatly conduce to the safety of the money 
of depositors. 

When a depositor steps in to the Na- 
tional Security Savings’ Bank in Glasgow, 
he tells the person at the end of the table 
farthest from the door that he wishes to 
pay in five shillings. He enters that in the 
depositors’ pass-book. The pass-book, 
without the money, is then handed over to 
the clerk in charge of the ledger, and the 
sum is entered there against the deposi- 
tor’s name. The sum is again entered, by 
another clerk, into the bank cash-book. 
The depositor’s pass-book is then handed 
to the teller, and the amount is then 
entered in the teller’s cash-book, after 
which the depositor’s name is called, 
and he pays in his money to the teller, 
During the past year the transactions of 
the bank referred to have been subjected 
to the severest test that could be devised. 
The books of 10,000 depositors were com- 
pared with the bank books, and not a 
single error could be discovered. 

W hen the deposits amount to £3,000 over 
what is required for current transactions 
of the bank, that money is paid into the 
hands of the officials of the Bank of Eng- 
land, on account of the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt, and 
the cashier of the Bank of England sends 
a receipt for the money. In the Glasgow 
Bank all moneys belonging to depositors, 
if under £20, may be repaid on demand; 
but for sums greater than £20, a day’s 
notice must be given. In the year 1841 the 
balance of deposits in the Glasgow Sav- 
ings’ Bank was £173,204; the Bank report 
for 30th December, 1850, shows that the 
deposits have reached £461,215 6s. 11d. 
This may serve to show the progress made 
in frugality and provident habits by the 
inhabitants of a city said to be notorious 
for its profligacy and drunkenness by tra- 
vellers who looked at the darkest side 
of the civic picture, and also by one of our 
legal officials, whose constant contact with 
criminals may have vexed him into the 
belief that matters were somewhat worse 
than the reality proved them to be. It is 
asserted that the depositors in savings’ 
banks are chiefly of the middle classes, or 
that the middle classes deposit the greater 
portion of the sums lodged in the care of 
these institutions. This may hold good in 
regard to country districts where money 
is much more scarce amongst the labour- 
ing population than it is amongst the same 
class in large towns; but I think that the 
experience of a city in which the extremes 
of wealth and poverty meet may be taken 
as a fair representation of the case. Out 
of 79,137 accounts opened by depositors in 
the Glasgow savings’ banks during 1850, 
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19,202 were mechanics, 10,514 were do- 
mestic servants ; factory operatives, 3,887 ; 
female warehouse workers (sewers), 3,286 ; 
dyers, bleachers, calico printers, 1,515 ; 
hand-loom weavers, 1,116; clerks and ware- 
housemen, 7,664; shopkeepers and small 
traders, 3,617; labourers, carters, porters, 
6,830; professional persons, 1,423 ; soldiers 
and sailors, 1,010; those in agricultural 
employments, 1,161; minors under fifteen 
yéars, 3,395; other descriptions not speci- 
fied, 5,212; societies and branches, 1,213; 
making a total of 79,137. I think that any 
one comparing these figures must admit 
that the industrious classes largely pre- 
ponderate, 

It is very difficult for the hard-working 
head of a family to save anything out of 
his average wages, after paying for rent, 
clothing, food, and for the education of his 
children. 1f the heads of families can 
manage to perform these duties; and to 
“get ends to meet,” they deserve great 
credit for it. But there are others, young 
unmarried persons; who frequent theatres, 
and manage to get rid of all their earnings 
on many items of expenditure that might 
be advantageously avoided. 

Habits of prodigality, here alluded to, 
are common to all our cities and large 
towns; and scenes of a darker hue than 
any I have yet named are known to occur, 


The money that is paid to publicans for 


drink impoverishes the community. The 
dealer in drink is very often ruined by 
either his wife, daughter, or other near 
relative becoming addicted to drunken- 
ness. It unfortunately happens that those 
who have money to pay for drinking- 
saloons, theatres, dancing-clubs, and places 
for gambling, have nothing to spare for the 
support of mechanics’ institutions, and 
carefully shun their precincts. 

The means of renovating society have 
been the subject of many long discussions 
by various parties, Panaceas have been 
recommended, and the amount of success 
in different cases has been varied accord- 
ing to circumstances. The diseased state 
of the social compact has been the result 
of a multitude of causes, and can only be 
remedied by a combination of means. Ina 
pamphlet recently put forth by Mr, Charles 
W. Sikes, of Huddersfield, proposals are 
made for improving society, first by imstil- 
ling provident habits in the young. This 
he proposes effecting by establishing in 
connection with Sabbath-schools what he 
terms preliminary savings’ banks—that is, 
banks which should receive from. their 
depositors sums varying from one penny 
to a shilling; and when the amount paid 
in by each or any depositor should reach 
£1 Is, or £2 2s., 1t should then be. trans- 
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ferred to the National scurlty Savings’ 
Bank, and the young person would then. 
have a fair start for beginning the world 
as an economist. He is most anxious that 
such preliminary banks should be esta-: 
blished in connection with mechanics’ 
institutions, for various reasons, but chiefly 
because they would foster habits of eco- 
nomy, prudence, and frugality, that would 
procure for those who might take advan-. 
tage of them comparative comfort in 
advanced life ; and that, by connecting the 
commencement of stich habits with an at- 
tendance upon mechanics’ institutions, 
their interest in the welfare of these insti- 
tutions might be attached to them for life. . 
The method he recommends is worthy 
the attention of all directors of mechanics’ 
and other popular scientific institutions. 
If they aout only succeed in inducing 
very young men to place in their care tlie’ 
money which is so carelessly expended, 
thrifty habits could be formed as mucli as 
possible—habits so much needed amongst 
the working classes. That this can be done 
is proven by the fact that a penny bank, 
which was some time ago established in 
the Old Wynd of Glasgow, by the mem- 
bers of a congregation which takes upon 
itself the duty of improving that benighted 
locality, has met with much success. 
Savings’ banks are no source of profit to 
their trustees—their work is one of kind- 
ness and philanthropy—their only reward 
is the satisfaction they have in seeing others 
increase their stores. _ ee adage" 
And what is the work in which they are 
engaged? is it not an effort to put down 
pauperism and to bring comfort within the 
reachof the industrious? And they will 
thus advance the condition of the working 
classes, whether we consider them as a 
mass or as individuals. We all know that 
wealth gives power, and that the invested 
capital of the country is estimated at about 
four hundred millions. Now the sayings 
of the industrious, as represented by 
savings’ banks’ deposits, amount to a sum 
rather greater than the fourteenth part of 
the invested capital of the nation. Is it — 
not evident. that. im. proportion as the — 
people, as a mass, increase in wealth, t 1ey 
must, as a mass, have a stronger claim for 
political privileges, in common with those 
who are already the privileged in a coun- 
try where money is the measure of poli- — 
tical power? Let us put our strength to 
the movement for improvement. The 
middle of the nineteenth century has found 
us, with misery, poverty, ignorance, and — 
crime, rearing their appalling forms in all 
our great centres of population. ‘The first 
half of this century has, passed away, aiid — 
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the struggle with these social monsters is 
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only beginning. Let us hope that ere the 
next fift het g) shall elapse, that a better 
day shall shed its noontide rays of realised 
hopes upon all our citiesand towns. That 
this shall be done, is the problem that now 
remains to be solved. 

The support of the working classes is 
solicited on behalf of savings’ banks, be- 
cause, if they were supported as much as 
they might be, we should have fewer 
fluctuations in trade. It is known that 
four-fifths of our produce is consumed at 
home; and if the money that is squan- 
dered unnecessarily were judiciously ap- 
plied to rendering wretched homes more 
comfortable, it would require a greater 
amount of labour to supply the articles 
that would be needed for home consump- 
tion, and the manufacturer could depend 
with greater certainty upon the sales of 
his goods being regular and steady. 

In order that the working classes may 
he encouraged to take advantage of the | 
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opportunities for elevating their conditio™ 
which savings’ banks afférd, Governmen 
ought to do all in its power to make them 
feel confidence in their security. It has 
been proved, by data furnished by the 
Glasgow Savings’ Bank Trustees, that 
Government is not a loser by its connec- 
tion with savings’ banks, and that when it 
does happen to be a loser, it is owing to 
defective management on the part of the 
administration. It is due to the Trustees 
of the Glasgow Savings’ Bank to state that 
it was mainly ecwing to their exertions 
during last session of Parliament that the 
progréss of a Government Bill anent 
savings’ banks was stopped, which, if it 
had become law, would have had an inju- 
rious influence upon the interests of these 
useful institutions, 

For much of the data referred to in this 
paper I have been indebted to a Memoir 
of Dr. Duncan, by his son. 


GREAT MEN—THE PREJUDICE AND OPPOSITION MANY OF 
THEM HAVE HAD TO ENCOUNTER. 


_By James Monk, Bookbinder, Manchester. 


Art the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
when Gregory XIJI. gave to the world 
the results of his profound studies and cal- 
culations, how strong was the prejudice— 
how stubborn the opposition he had to 
withstand. When this learned man under- 
took to correct the calendar, and rectify an 
error which for ages had been allowed, not 
only to remain unaltered, but whichevery 
year became greater and greater ; when, in 
short, he had reduced to mathematical 
certainty the now almost universally ad- 
mitted fact, that we had gained upon time, 
according to the old method of computa- 
tion,to the amount of no less than ten 
whole days, up to the time of the im- 
portant discovery, enlightened England 
with all her boasted advancement—allowed 
the error to increase; and nearly two 
centuries elapsed from the date of the dis- 
covery in 1582, to the time of our adoption 
of it. 

Who is not acquainted with the fate of 
Galileo, the man who gave to the world 
that mighty aid to astronomy—the tele- 
scope? He, who, from the simple circum- 
stance of observing a lamp swinging from 
a cathedral roof, caught the idea, which 
resultedin his discovery, or, rather, invention 
of the Pulsigioes, whereby the beats of the 
pulse could with certainty be ascertained. 
Soon afterwards the principle came into use 
as a measure of time. Hew was this truly 
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great man rewarded for his transcendent 
discovery? Not with laurels and bays. 
Not with the plaudits of a grateful people. 
No. He appeared before his time. ‘The 
age could not appreciate the importance of 
hislabours. Ignorance and bigotry played 
their deadly parts; and the venerable old 
man, whose head drooped, and whose eyes 
had become wearied and dim by deyotioa 
to the ‘‘ midnight oil,’’ had for his reward 
the dungeon’s gloomy walls, and the cold 
cell. Nearly all who have _rendered 
great seryices to mankind by their labours 
and inventions have had to complain of 
the neglect, coldness, and opposition of 
their own generation; and, in too many 
instances, cruel imprisonment, and some- 
times eyen death itself has been their only 
reward. 

Our great and noble spirits have ever 
had to contend against the ignorance, pre- 
judice, and opposition of their respective 
ages; but, by indomitable courage and per- 
severance, added to their sense of duty, 
they have often triumphed over the strength 
ofthe enemy. No amount of opposition 
will conquer the spiritsofsome men. “TI 
was once,,? says Tamerlane, the Asiatic 
conqueror, ‘‘forced to take shelter from 
my enemies ina ruined building, where I 
sat alonemany hours. Desiring to divert 
my mind from my hopeless condition, I 
fixed my eyes uponan ANT;that was carry- 


ing a grain of corn larger than itself up a 
high wall. I numbered the efforts it made 
tu accomplish its object, the grain fell sexty- 
nine times, to the ground; but the insect 
persevered, and the seventieth time it 
reached the top. This sight gave me courage 
at the moment, and I never forgot the les- 
sor.”’ 

The same spirit which condemned to ab- 
juration and imprisonment the venerable 
astronomer of the seventeenth century, has 
manifested itself in a subdued form towards | 
later benefactors of mankind. Though the 
prison doors were not closed upon the im- 
mortal Harvey, or the no less renowned 
Dr. Jenner, the introducer of vaccine in- 
noculation, or the eminent anatomist, Hun- 
ter, yet they each endured the opposition 
and prejudice of their fellow men, for the 
good of whom they had toiled often and 
long. Watt, Arkwright (the knighted bar- 
ber), Hargreaves, and a host of others, have 
felt the scorpion sting of malicious opposi- 
tion in their days; butit deterred them not 
—it only gave increased celerity to their 
plans and intentions. Progressis not to be 
stayed by such puny outbursts of i ignorance 
as the cry of ‘‘ visionary” can raise. The 
‘Fulton folly” ery did not deter poor Ful- 
ton (the steam-boat inventor) from making 
his voyage to Albany, though he was called 
‘‘a visionary projector, whose schemes 
would be useless to the world and ruinous 
to himself.’? Though the learned and scien- 
tific Dr, Lardner laughed to scorn the idea 
of crossing the Atlantic by the aid of steam, 
not twenty years ago, yet now we have 
steam-boats which ‘‘tread the wave in fear- 
less pride oneyery sea and stream,” 
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The skilful straw hat maker of Lyons, M 
Jacquard, who gave to the world the loom 
which bears his name, had to patiently en- 
dure the strong prejudice ane opposition 
raised against him, and was finally ordered 
to be apprehended and imprisoned by the 
prefect of Lyons, Some time afterwards, 
being introduced to Napoleon and Carnot, 
the latter said to him, with a look of in- 
credulity, ‘‘Are you the man who pretends 
to this impossibility—who professes to tie 
a knot in a stretched string?” Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, the machine was 
produced, and worked to " satisfaction ; and 
{rom that time it came into common use. 

The list might be extended considerably, 
but enough has been adduced to illustrate 
and justify the fact that nearly all great 
men who have rendered a service to their 
kind by their inventions and discoveries, 
have had to contend against the prejudice 
and opposition of their respective ages, 
The poet of the people beautifully says:— 


“‘Oh, ye who Start a noble scheme, 

For general good designed— 

Ye workers in a cause that tends. is 
To benefit your kind ! 

Mark out the path ye fain would tread, 
The game ye mean to play; 

And, if it be an honest one, 
Keep steadfast on your way ! 


“ Although you may not gain at once - 

The points you most ‘desire, wat 

Be patient, time can wonders work— ~ 
Plod on, and do not tire. 

Obstructions, too, may crowd your path | 
In threatening stern array 

Yet flinch not! fear not! they er prove 
_Mere shadows in your way,” 


By J. R. Winn, Warehouseman, Bradford. ne ; 


Onward, onward, never backward; 
Take courage, brother—never fear ; 


Still press onward, 
—‘' PERSEVERE,” 


Make thy motto 


never backward, 


Onward, onward, never backward, ee 
Though the world may frown and leer ; ii 

Let thy aim be always higher, 
And thy motto—‘t PERSEVERE.” ” 


Onward, onward, never backward ; 
Think of those thou lovest dear ; 
Think of oft-form’d resolutions, 


And thy motto—'* PERSEVERE,”’ 
Onward, onward, never backward ; i Sst pean 


Soon thou’lt triumph, never fear ; Wake Se Z 
Thousands wait to give thee welcome; e Hy totege Noga 
All are shouting—‘‘ PERsEVERE!” ae ae 
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MAN’S DUTY TO HIMSELF AS A MORAL BEING. 
By J. W. A., Wheelwright, St. Peter’s-square, Leeds. 


(To the Editor of the Working Man’s Friend.) 


Sri,;—It is with much trepidation and nervous feeling that I send to you the accom- 
pafiying article for publication in your Monthly Supplement, if approved of. 
- Tam not yet of age (still receiving apprentice’s wages), and I find it difficult to procure 
the necessary books to enable me to prosecute my studies. My pastor (A. M. Stalker, 
‘Baptist minister, South Parade Chapel, Leeds) was the first to propose to me that I 
should engage in the study of intellectual philosophy, and he has proffered to lend me 
any of the books which his library contains; but although I have availed myself of 
his kind offer, yet I should feel much more comfortable if, in pursuing the study, I 
could use my own books. JI have therefore determined to send you this, my first 
child, hoping that you will not too severely scrutinise its features, for I am well aware 
‘that it is not without imperfections; yet I feel a little more assured when I remember 
the words of Ebenezer Elliott, 

‘*He does well who does his best.” 


I may as well tell you that it is only one or two years since I began to care about 
the improvement of my mind, but that now the thought is all absorbing. I am destitute 
of knowledge of almost every kind, except what I have lately gained. I feel this now 
acutely ; but I am determined, with the help of God, that I will no longer be ignorant, 
but that I will endeavour to gain access, and drink deep, refreshing draughts of know- 


ledge. Will you, Sir, aid me ? 
yours sincerely, 


Hoping that I shall find favour before you, I remain, 


J. We: As 


[The sentiments in the above letter are so much in accordance with what we would see 
extended among our writers and readers—a hopeful confidence and determination to 
improve—that we depart from our usual custom, and print them.—Ep. ] 


WirTH a wise end in view, the Giver of all 
Good hath granted unto us the faculties we 
possess; and for the right use of these facul- 
ties we are responsible to Him. We have 
also duties to our fellow-men; and in so far 
as they are faithfully discharged, will our 
minds be eased of the weight of responsi- 
bility pressing upon them. We have also 
duties which we owe to ourselves, as moral, 
physical, and intellectual beings, and in 
proportion as the duties which we owe to 
ourselves, to our neighbours, and to Gop 
are fulfilled, shall we be truly happy. 

To attain, and uphold, an unblemished 
character before the world, we must be 
strictly moral ; and it ismy purpose, in the 
present paper, to make known a few of my 
own ideas, as to what are the duties which 
we owe to ourselves as moral beings. 

The following thoughts, (imperfect as 
the writer feels them to be,) are presented 
to the notice of the reader in the spirit of 
humility; and he earnestly hopes that they 
may prove as “seed cast into good ground,” 
springing up, and bringing forth an abun- 
dance of fruit in the lives and conversation 
of his fellow-workingmen. 

i. It is our duty to keep our thoughts and 
Ceennge under subjection, 
And here we observe, 


1. There should be a carefulness of the 
thoughts. 

By or own experience we know that the 
thoughts of our hearts are prone to wander 
in forbidden paths; our imagination de- 
lights to dwell on themes corrupt, thus 
arousing the evil passions of our souls, and 
exercising an unhealthy influence over our 
minds. We think that cultivating the 
thoughts intellectually is of a different 
nature from training them morally ; for have 
we not the examples of many, who, while 
they have been distinguished above other 
men by the possession of talents, have had 
the foul blot of immorality staining their 
characters, causing them to be held in 
abhorrence by the good and virtnous ? 

Some have so far given themselves up. | 
tu the indulgence of these unclean thoughts 
(and consequent corrupt desires and deeds 
impure) that they have become a curse 
rather than a blessing to mankind, thus 
refusing to obey the law written on their 
hearts—thus neglecting their duty to Gop, 
to their neighbours, and to themselves. If, 
then, we acknowledge this, we should be 
watchful, ever directing a jealous, piercing 
look upon our thoughts, and whenever 
there is the least token of them taking a 
wrong course, we should stop their wander- 
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ings; and not only so, but guide them into 
a channel where they will be kept at work 
at something which will ultimately yield 
benefit unto us. We should be very care- 
ful not to give way to anything which tends 
to immorality; for if we encourage bad 
thoughts, they will grow darker, filthier, 
and leave a stain on the soul perhaps not 
easily removed. 

. We think, then, that it is a duty which 
we owe to ourselves to take heed to our 
thoughts, to check their rovings, and find 
employment for them in that which is good. 

2. We should keep our passions under 
restraint. 

Much might here be said of the evil re- 
suiting from too much liberty being given 
to the passions, but I shall content myself 
by saying that, if the thoughts are properly 
watched, and the evil of them suppressed, 
we shall haye so much the better command 
over the passions. 

If every unholy desire and corrupt in- 
clination be properly restrained, we shall 
be much happier than if it were otherwise. 

3. We should cherish a tenderness of 
conscience. 

The conscience is that power within us 
which tel!s us when our actions are right 
and when they are wrong. 

‘*Tt has beencalled ‘Godin man.’ It is 
the second ‘ great light,’ the moon of the 
soul. Itis placed there not to let all pass 
jor right.” 

It reproaches us for wrong-doing, and, if 
faithfully dealt with, it is a friend we may 
safely trust; butif we tamper with it, we 
léssen its power, and restrict its sphere of 
usefulness. We all know that contact with 
certain things at first shocks us; but by 
constantly having communication with them, 
the first impressions disappear. So with 
the conscience ; what at first alarms it, and 
arouses all its powers of resistance, if it be 
brought into repeated contact with it, the 
conscience is rusted and blunted, and the 
influence gradually dies away. 

Evil thoughts and corrupt desires are 
continually olstruding themselves into our 
minds; and if the conscience be not per- 
verted, it will meet them as they appear, 
challenging their right of entrance into the 
soul, But if the susceptibility of conscience 
be destroyed, the flood-gates of vice will be 
opened into the heart, and iniquity hold 
dominion almost undisturbed.. Gop has 
given us conscience, and he wishes us not 
to destroy but to cultivate it, to the regula- 
tion of our thoughts, to the suppression of 
our evil passions, and leading us in the 
paths of morality. 

* It isa duty, therefore, not to tamper with, 

mut to foster, its susceptibility, lest, by con- 
tact with evil, it should become “‘ seared as 
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with a hot iron,” and da 
right occupies. 


office of alarmist which it of 
We come now to mention 
II. Some of those things which, apart 
Srom ourselves, influence us. 
1. Books. 
There are, undoubtedly, many books of 
such an immoral nature, that anyone read- 
ing them cannot but have his mind de- 
filed, owing to the filthy nature of their 
contents. The reading of them arouses the 
corrupt passions, fills the soul with unholy 
desires ; and, with the imagination heated, 
the mind dwells with lustful delight on 


what, in our calmer moments, we should ~ 


regard with disgust. Such books are a 
moral pestilence, corrupting the thoughts, 
inspiring unclean desires, giving zest to the 
lustful appetites, and causing the disease of 
sin Mg take a more determined hold upon the 
soul, 
There are now cheap books constantly 
issuing from the press, which, instead of 
encouraging that filthiness of thought and 
enervation of soul, will instruct our minds 
and strengthen our intellectual powers. If 
we pive the subject a little thouglhit, we can- 
:not but see that we shall be acting most 
| wisely by reading such books as will store 
the mind with knowledge, while the current 
of moral feeling is kept pure and untainted. 
2. Companions. Se he ie 
Some persons are very attractive by their 
sprightliness and wit, and yet who revel in 
vice, ‘‘glorying in their shame.” If we 
come in contact with such 4s these, and 
they say, ‘‘ Cast in thy lot with us,” let us 
not heed their enticements, nor walk in the 
way of evil with them. By constantly 
associating with persons of_loese character, 
we could not but be corrupted; therefore 
we should keep as much as possible out of 
this company, and associate only with those 
who love the truth, and who live virtuous 
lives, and by whose conversation we may be 
edified. , 
3 Fellow-workmen. Mahe. 
In a great many workshops there are 


men, who, delighting in wickedness them. 


selves, act as the agents of the Enemy of 
Souls, in drawing others into the path of 
immorality, which is a broad path, in the 
broad road which leadeth to destruction. 
They care not for the truth, and seem 
seldom to open their mouths but to utter 
some obscene jest or pour out a volley of 
oaths and curses. Oh! how infectious is 
the example of such men as these ; and yet 
they are to be found in every corner of our 
land. How many a young man of whem 
great things were expected—who seemed 
to bid fair of being an ornament to society, 
has been brought into the company, and 
within the sound of the plague-bearing 


f 
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yoice-of these pests to society. At first he 
almost starts back in affright, when he 
hears their loud, horrid oaths, and wonders 
that from the lips of any man could proceed 
such vile language, such profanation of 
the powers of speech which the Almighty 
dispenser of good gifts has graciously be- 
stowed on him; and. when they have in- 
vited him to join them in their debaucheries, 
he has declined most resolutely. 

But suchis the influence of continually 
inhaling the pestiferous atmosphere of 
vice, after a while he gets so used to their 
language thatit has little or no effect upon 
him, and their actions he begins to regard 
with a degree of favour. He does not now, 
as formerly, reply to their invitations in 
so determined a manner, but begiusto yield 
to their requests of companionship with 
them, in what they are pleased to call harm- | 
less enjoyments, but whichso often end in 
acts the most degrading to humanity. 
Often his conscience rings the alarm peal, 
and warns him that he is walking in a path 
full ofholes, through which he may drop into 
irremediable woe ; but he has now got an ap- 
petite for what at one time he regarded with 
disgust; and endeavouring to drown the 
voice of conscience, he rushes deeper and 
deeper insin. The plague-spot of vice has 
become fixed on the soul, it spreads more 
and still more, and the hopeful one is lost 
—a degraded outcast. 

Think you not that we ought to avoid as 
much as possible the company of such men 
as these? Yea, truly! Let us be careful, 
then, how we act; for giving way a little is 
but the precursor of a more extensive yield- 
ing to the enticements of these wicked 
ones. 

4. Ale houses. 

Many of these houses are dens of iniquity, 
where Satan holds absolute sway, and 
reigns with despotic power. Speaking of 
intemperance— 

“‘There is no conceivable vice (says the 
excellent man under whose ministry it is 
my privilege to sit) to which it is not the 
high road. Its history is written in sen- 
suality, in tears, in crime, and in blood, 
and re-echoed by the dolorous wails of 
myriads, from the pit of lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe.”’ 

In these places where the demon Intem- 
perance holds his revels, and influences the 
minds of his votaries, scenes the most de- 
moralising often take place, and man_ is 
degraded lower than the beast. Need I 
say we ought to keep away from such 
places as these? or that we ought neither 
to touch, taste, nor handle the unclean 
thing which does so much evil to the body, 
and, in the end, to the soul, of man? And, 
seeing that it would do ws harm, we see that | 
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others also suffer by partaking of the intoxi- 
cating cup; and therefore, if we think it our 
duty to abstain, we should also, either in 
public or private, raise our voices in warn- 
ing to our fellow men, who, under its in- 
fluence, are hastening on to endless misery. 
In this matter let our motto be ‘‘ Harnest- 
ness ;” let us work with all diligence; and 
in banishing drunkenness from our Jand we 
destroy one of the most effective of the bat- 
tering-rams which Satan uses in his endea- 


vours to destroy that fair, that noble citadel, 


Morality. 

Rather than go to such places as those 
when the labours of the day are over, either 
sit by your own fireside and employ your 
time and your mind in what will be of bene- 
fit to you, or go to some mechanics’ insti- 
tute, and there, drinking at the fountain of 
knowledge, refresh your mind as a prepara- 
tion for the labours of the coming day, in- 
stead of impairing both your mental and 
physical.powers by late hours and public- 
house poison drinking. 

Attendance upon the services of the Lord’s 
house will have a holy, spiritualising effect. 
There uniting in the anthem of praise to 
the High and Holy One—there thanking 
him for his many mercies, and praying for 
a continuance of his favour; there listening 
to the warnings of dangers, and exhorta- 
tions to that which is good, of his faithful 
ministers, we feel that these are the places 
where our morality may be best preserved 
in its integrity, and if we have been be- 
trayed into wrong-doing, where it may re- 
cover its purity. 

Other influences there are by which we are 
encompassed on every hand; but thinki:g 
that I have noticed sufficient for my pre- 
sent purpose, I would say in conclusion— 
Let us live under the constant impression 
that the eye of the all-seeing Jehovah is 
upon us, that nothing we can do can escape 
his penetrating gaze; let us often examine 
ourselves and see when and how we have 
strayed from the path of duty ; and haying 
discovered our delinquency, let us as 
speedily as possible retrace our steps, and 
so fortify ourselves (with the help of Gop,) 
for the future, that we shall not be seduced 
from our heayenward course. And above all, 
let us remember, that though we may be 
strict moralists, yet, if the loveof Gop be 
not in the heart—if Jesus reign notsupreme 
in the soul—if our best affections be not 
centred upon things above and eternal, 
it will avail nothing ; for we shall be lost for 
ever. Dut itis my fervent desire that this 
may not beour lot, but when we have 
finished our course on earth, may we enter 
on the enjoyment of eternal happiness, in 
the everlasting habitations of holiness. 
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BETTER TO DO THAN COMPLAIN. 
By B. Rivey, Carpet Wearer, Leeds. 


Tis uséless to sigh when a shadow appears, 
And stand gazing upon it with dread: 

‘While our cheeks are bedewed with the fast-falling ae 
There is time for the shadow to spread. 

’Tis useless to trust in an old fashioned plan 

That has proved itself worthless and vain ; 

Let us up and be doing the best that we can, 
For ’tis better to do than complain. 


’Tis useless to trust to a statesman’s address— 
It may dazzle, but ’tis but a show; 
And too oft he who promises wrongs to redress 
In his heart never means to do so. 
*Tis useless expecting cheap knowledge from those, 
Who while they dare term people blind, 
Are to right and to learning inveterate foes, 
Who would fetter both body and mind. 


*Tis useless to trust to an overpaid throng, 
Who feed on the whole human race, 


‘To aid or assist us to overturn wrong, 


And establish bright truth in its place. 

‘Tis useless expecting for anything good, 
While ourselves we inactive remain ; 

‘We must work with a will—it is right that we should, 
Since ’tis better to do than complain. 


’Tis useless, unless we engage in the fight, 
Though it perhaps may be weary and. long ; 

We must progress, although the stern legions of might 
Would prevent us from ‘pushing along. 

We must work—we are used to wor k—heavy ana hard ; 
Then be not cast down with the thought; 

We must trust to ourselves, now the war is declared, 
And the battle must nobly be fought. 


Unflinching and true, we must on one and all, 
Led by Reason the foe to assail, 

And the strongholds of Folly before us shall fall, 
And Truth over Darkness prevail. 

And then when the good time arrives we shall find 
Our exertions have not been in vain, 

And that whenever darkness would fetter the mind, 
It is better to do than complain. 
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EXERCISES FOR «NGENUITY. 


ALGEBRAICAL QUESTION. 


M. Humboldt affirms that in 1793 the population of New Spain amounted to 
4,500,000 persons ; and having found from authentic registers that the births are about 
1-17th, and the deaths about 1-30th, of the whole population, he estimates the number 
in 1808 at 63 millions. Required the correctness of this assertion, and what the popu- 
lation will be in 1860; also, in what year it will amount to 40 millions, calculating from 
the same ratios ? CAMPKIN ELLiotT. 

ENIGMA. 
To the Editor of the Working Man’s Friend. 

Stx,—Having recently to rehearse before a company the ‘‘ Song of the Tempest,” 
which appeared in your Supplementary Number for March, a thought occurred to me 
that I could make an enigma from that poem. I began and completed it as follows :— 


I am weak, I am strong, 
I am short, I am long, 
I care not for King or for Queen; 
I am young, I am old, 
I am warm, I am cold, 
Come, tell me where I have not been? 


I am wrong, I am right, 

In the day, in the night, 
I travel all ways at my ease; 

I am good, I am bad, 

I am light, I am sad, 
And yet I can do as I please. 


IT can kill, I can cure, 
I am rich, Iam poor, 
And merchants despise not my aid; 
I am blest, I am curst, 
T am last, I am first, 
And all round the earth I parade. 


Required a poetical solution. 
Wm. Corpon, Fork-grinder, Shire-green, near Sheffield. 


SoLuTION To ASTRONOMICAL QUESTION IN APRIL NuMBER. 


7925 


7995 — 747) = 7925 — 16°64 = 7898-36 miles, the polar diameter of the earth, 


To find the sun’s distance from the earth. 
The sun’s equa. hor. par, 8'°5776 log. 0°9333658 


Log. tan. of 1” 4°6855749 

Log. tan. of 8°5776” © 5°6189407 

Equa, semi-diameter of the earth 3°5979693 
3962°5- 


Sun’s mean dist, from the earth log. 7°9790286 
95,285,900 miles. 


To find the sun’s diameter in miles, 
8°57 76” cot, 14°3810593 
Log, tan. 16’ 0°9” tan. 7°6682562 
Equa. diam. of the earth 7925 log. 3°8989993 


Sun’s diameter in miles 887799 leg. 5°9483148 
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To find the relative magnitudes of the earth and sun. 
7925 log. 3°8989993 ’ 
2 


Log. of sun’s diam. 5°9483148 
3 


7:7979986 

7898°36 log. 3°8975369 poe eae 4 
— — 17°8449444 

11°6959355 11°6955355 


Log. 671494089 | 
Ratio of magnitudes 1410616—that is, the magnitude of the earth is to that of the sun 
as 1 isto 1,410,616. 


- ALGEBRAICAL QUESTION IN SUPPLEMENTARY NuMBER FOR APRIL, 
Required the difference between two sides of a rectangle, whose area and peri- 
~ metcr equal those of a triangle, the sides of which are 200, 150, and 100. 

: SoLvuTIon. 
200-+150-+4100—3—225 half perimeter of triangle. 
225—200 =_—s_- 25 


5625 
225—150 = 76 


421875 
225—100 = 125 


52734375 
/ 52734375 = 7261848 area of triangle. 
200-+150-+-100 
5) 


ad 


Sum of two sides of the rectangle = eS 255, 
Let « = one side, and ’ = 7261843 area 
Hence 225 —xw X@ = 22542 —- 22 = 08 

ew — 2547 = — bd 


_—————$— 


Or Ma? — 296 8 + ee ak se cee ys 


2 


25 
2 ——— = 73°446 
w = 112°5 + 73°446 = 185°946 


x= 185°946 
225 —w = 39°054 


146°892 difference required. 
JoHN HINDLEY, Cotton-weaver. 
[We have also received solutions from William Holmes, J. Sowden, W. Nicholls, C. 


= the two sides of the rectangle. 


Elliott, T. Temple, John Lagar, W. Ridley, and W. W.; all of which are more or less 


correct according to the different plans adopted in arriving at the same result. The 
question might have been carried further, so as to have procured 146,892.96 as the dif- 


ference of the two sides ; but in all the solutions forwarded a remarkable degree of cor- 


rectness has been obtained. | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

As the olject of THE Working MAn’s Frienp %s not only to amuse, dut to instruct, 
Contributors will oblige by sending Questions and Exercises of an instructive character. 
A communication has been received from J, SOWDEN, but cannot be used until he for- 
wards the solution. 
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THE EARTH. 
By W. A. Essery, Carpenter, Bristol. 


**An equal appreciation of all branches of the mathematical, physical, and natural sciences, is a 
special requirement of the present age, in which the material wealth and the growing prosperity of 
nations are principally based upon a more enlightened employment of the products and forces of 
nature.”— HUMBOLDT. 


‘Te phenomena by which we are encompassed are calculated to stimulate to care- 
ful investigation and critical research ; the results of which should not be monopo- 
lised by an individual class or division of society, but be alike the property of 
the community at large. We know there is a class, even in our times, who think 
that for a fellow-man to bear the epithet of a ‘* worker” is a sufficient guarantee, 
not only of his non-acquaintance with the higher branches of scientific knowledge, 
but of his intellectual incapability of such expansive views. Granted that from 
unalterable circumstances he is not sufficient for the discovery of those great laws 
of the universe revealed by Newton; does it follow that heis not qualified, to some 
extent, to appreciate the giant-genius of the discoverer, and comprehend the general 
principles of hissystem? Because heis not intimately acquainted with the writ- 
ings of the astronomers, geographers, and naturalists of antiquity, is he, there- 
fere, not capable of carefully surveying the more rational and correct deductions 
and systems of modern philosophers? Because he has manual labour to perform, 
is it a logical inference that therefore he cannot, in mind, soar away beyond the 
limits of his terrestrial enclusure, and examine, as far as his acquaintance with 
science will aid him, the innumerable conglomerations of nebule, and look along 
the empyrean vault with the keenest gaze, and in the scenery discover the evi- 
-dences of a wisdom superhuman, and a power greater than angelic? 

From the circumscribed sphere in which he moves, combined with a want of 
early mental training, he may not be able to make mathematical calculations, so 
as to establish as a proposition ‘‘ that there was a formal incompatibility between 
the observed motions of Uranus, and the hypothesis that he was acted on only by 
the sun and known planets, according to the law of universal gravitation,” and 
thence with Leverier, deducing the conclusion that another planet must be the dis- 
turbing cause, and pursuing the idea until the object of his calculations was dis- 

covered. He may not be able to grasp such subjects ; but it is not owing to defi- 
ciency of mind, but of opportunities for constant application. What has been dis- 
covered and made patent to the world he may make his own, and some of the 
leading truths connected with the planet we inhabit we intend to place before him 
in the following paper. 

Our world is not what it appears to be to the vulgar eye, an extensive plane, 
diversified only by the elevations and depressions of mountain and valley. This er- 
roneous fancy has long since been exploded, and the figure of theearth fully demon- 
strated to be that of a sphere :* but even after this was so proved as to admit of no 
doubt, its true mathematical figure was left for the determination of the immortal 
Newton. Two facts have been assigned as the leading causes of the discovery of 
this trath, viz :—Cassini’s discovery of the spheroidal figure of Jupiter :+ and the 
differences observed in the oscillations of the pendulum as it approached the equa- 
torial regions : his knowledge of those facts, and especially of the latter, were suffi- 


— 


* See Dr. Dick’s Celestial Scenery, page 89. 
+ Brewster’s Lif vf Sir Isaac Newton, page 162. 
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cient to make the philosopher account for it on the principles of science. By the 
known laws of gravitation he demonstrated that the figure of the earth was that of 
an oblate spheroid flattened atthe poles and protuberant at the equator, and that 
in the proportion of 229 to 230; or the polar shorter than the equatorial diameter, 
by 34 miles. However,it remained for the measurements of the 18th and 19th 
centuries to determine with numerical exactness the mean amount of the compres- 
sion, and thus the precisely correct figure, of our globe. The result of the three 
methods employed in this investigation may be thus given : The comparison of eleyen 
measurements of degrees gives, according to the most strictly theoretical requirements 
allowed for by Bessel;a compression of 1-299ths. In accordance with this, the polar 
radius is 69,944 feet, or about 114 miles shorter than the equatorial radius of our 
spheroid. The lunar inequalities give, according to the last investigations of 
La Place, almost the same result for the ellipticity as the measurements of the 
degrees, viz., 1-299ths. The results yielded by the oscillation of the pendulum give, 
on the whole, amuch greater compression, viz., 1-288ths. Theancientidea was that 
the earth was stationary, with the sun and other celestial orbs revolving around it 
daily. Copernicus, the founder of the present system of the universe, disproved the 
non-rotation of the globe, and satisfactorily demonstrated its diurnal rotation around 
its own axis, as well as its annual revolution around the sun. By the latter we 
obtain the vicissitudes of the seasons; by the former the regular recurrence of day 
and night, in which 24 hours are occupied, whilst the reyolution is performed 
in 365 days 6 hours 9’ 11” solar time. 

If the earth had no other motion but the rotatory one on its own axis, the legal 
and the sidereal day (occupying 23h, 56’ 4”) would be equal. ‘This difference is to 
be accounted for by taking the revolutionary motion into consideration, for by it 
the earth advances about a degree of the ecliptic in a day, and it requires the extra 
3’ 56” before the same place on the surface can be under the direct influences of the 
sun on the succeeding day. Our mean distance from the sun is 95,000,000 of 
miles; the rate at which we travel is 68,000 miles per hour. The form of the 
earth’s path is that of an ellipse or oblong; the eccentricity or distance of its foci 
from the centre is 1,618,000 miles—that is, the ellipse or oval in which it moves is 
double its eccentricity, or 3,236,000 miles longer in one direction than in the other ; 
hence we are at a greater distance from the sun during one portion of the year than 
another, as proved by the apparent diminution of the sun’s diameter... In conse- 
quence of this ellipticity, the earth’s motion around the sun is swifter by 3,000 
miles per hour in January, the time of its greatest approximation, than in July, the 
period of its greatest distance. To Kepler we are indebted for the discovery that 
all the planets move round the sun in ellipses, and that the luminary lies in one of 
the foci of these ellipses. .By it he freed the original Copernican system from 
eccentric circles and all epicycles. dated 

Our earth is attended by a satellite, whose diameter measures 2,180 miles at the 
mean distance of 207,200 miles. The rate of her revolution is 2,300 miles. per 
hour ; her orbit is inclined to the plane of the ecliptic in an angle of 5° 9’, thus 
preventing an eclipse at every full and new moon, The points in her orbit where 
she crosses the earth’s are called her nodes. The same laws of gravitation that 
regulate the revolutions of the primary planets around the sun, influence the 
motions of the subordinate systems of satellites; hence the moon’s orbit, like the 
earth’s, is in the form of an ellipse, the eccentricity of which is 12,960 miles, or 
about 1-37th of its longest diameter. When at her greatest distance she is said 
to be in her apogee ; and when at her least, in her perigee, 

It seems highly probable that the period of the rotation of all secondary planets 
‘ equals their revolutions around the primary, thus always presenting them the same 

side. This is the case with the moon; but the phenomena known by the name of 
librations of the moon occasionally affords a view of the annular mountain Malapert, 
the arctic landscape, and the large grey plane near Endymion. About three- 
sevenths of her surface is always hid from our view. 

Our planet is enveloped by an aeriform fluid to the height of 45 miles, varying 
in density, its greatest being at the level of the ocean, in consequence of the pres- 
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sure of the superincumbent strata; its pressure at this level is computed at 14°6 lbs, 
avoirdupois on every square inch of surface. The relative quantities of the 
substances composing the strata of air accessible to us have been the object of the 
investigations of several learned physicists since the beginning of the present 
century. By the recent labours of Dumas and Boussingault, by new and more 
correct methods, the chemical analysis of the atmosphere has been brought to a 
high degree of perfection. According to this analysis, a volume of dry air contains 
20°8 of oxygen, 79°2 of nitrogen, and from two to five thousandth parts of carbonic 
acid gas, and a still smaller quantity of carburetted hydrogen gas, 


The fluctuations in atmospheric pressure are accounted for partly by the heating 
force of the sun’s rays. ‘The temperature of the atmosphere varies considerably 
under the same line of latitude, caused in many instances by the proximity to the 
sea—high elevation above the ocean level—mountain chains impeding either the 
equatorial or polar air currents. If our planet’s surface consisted of the same 
strata of rocks, haying the same qualities, the same density, smoothness, &c., the 
isothermal, isotheral, and isochimenal lines,* invented by Humboldt, would be 
parallel to the equator. 


The humidity of the atmosphere increases with the temperature, as there is 
more evaporation taking place in warm than in cold weather; but itis only when 
the air sinks to a certain pitch of cold that we begin to see the suspended moisture 
in the form of clouds; for here the vapourous exhalations are held in equilibrium 
until they descend in fructifying showers upon the soil. Clouds have been distri- 
buted into four essentially different formations—the cirrus, cumulus, stratus, and 
nimbus—assigned to four atmospherical regions. The science of climatology 
especially, by the investigations and exertions of the ‘‘illustrious’’ individual just 
named has lately been brought into a more regular system than formerly. ‘he 
atmosphere contains in oxygen the first principle of physical animal life ; without 
it the operations of sentient existence would expire; the lingual organs would be 
useless ; our world would be a soundless desert. It is the great refractor of the 
sun’s golden rays, for by this medium we obtain the twilight of the morn or 
evening, calling man to labour or appointing him to rest. 

The surface of our globe consists of two important divisions, the solid and the 
fluid, the distribution of which is included under physical geography. ‘In the 
present condition of the surface of our planet, the area of the solid is to that of the 
fluid parts as 1:2 4-dths (according to Rigaud, as 100 : 270). The islands form 
scarcely 1-22nd of the continental masses, which are so unequally divided that 
they consist of three timesmore land inthenorthernihan in thesouthern hemisphere, 
the latter being therefore pre-eminently oceanic.t ‘The aqueous division, as will be 
discovered by a reference to any ordinary chart of the world, greatly prepon- 
derates, and that especially in the southern and western hemispheres... The 
following has been the result of calculations on the proportions of solid and liquid 
superfices : the whole area being reckoned at 197,000,000 of square miles, the solid 
area is given at between 59,000,000 and 60,000,000 of square miles, thus assigning 
about 138,000,000 of miles of surface to the ocean. Of this immense quantity, 
50,000,000 is absorbed by the Pacific, named by the learned hydrographer, 
Fleurien, the Great Ocean, in contracistinction to all other seas; the Atlantic, 
25,000,000 ; the Indian, 17,000,000; the Antarctic, 30,000,000; the remainder 
being found in the smaller seas, iakes, rivers, &c., of our globe. 

The depth of the ocean has hitherto frustrated all attempts at exploration. Sir 
J. Ross, with soundings of 27,600 feet, found no bottom in latitude 15° 3’5., and . 
longitude 23° 14’ West. In some places within the tropics, with soundings of 
276,000 feet, or more than four miles, no bottom has been found. la Place has 
conjectured that if the waters were to increase one-fourth, with the exception of 
the highest mountains, the globe wou!d be entirely deluged. 

The temperature of the ocean is more uniform than that of the atmosphere ; 

* Lines of equal annual, equal summer, and equal winter teniperature, 
t “ Cosme,” , 
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the mean heat of the surface, at 48 degrees north and south of the equinoctial, is 
somewhat beyond that of the adjacent strata of air, but at a depth of 300 feet the 
solar heat is unfelt. The oceanic currents which move from the polar to the equi- 
noctial regions must necessarily produce great effects in the lower depths of the 
aqueous envelope. The causes of these currents have been ascribed chiefly to the 
rotatory motion of the planet and the trade-winds. The great movement of the 
sea between the tropics is from east to west, at the rate of ten French nautical 
miles in twenty-four hours, as determined by the experiments of Daussy. There 
are smaller oceanic rivers constantly moving from the polar to the equatorial, and 
from the equatorial to the polar, regions, thus producing a more general equalisa- 
tion of temperature. he phenomena of the tides have long since been resolved 
into the attractive influences of the moon, according to the Newtonian theory ; but 
according to the perfect theory of La Place, the recurrence of spring-tides can be 
exactly predicted, and so put the inhabitants of the ocean-shore on their guard 
against the dangers attending the lunar revolutions. The phosphorescence of the 
ocean, that has been delineated in such glowing terms as visible within the tropics, 
is owing to the myriads of organic animacules, whose residence is in the briny sea, 
The ocean, viewed in its relation to humankind, increases our conceptions of its 
value. By ploughing its mountain elevations with a transformation of its own 
contents—by making its mad waves the very means of its subjugation—with 
almost inconceivable speed the blessings of civilisation and religion may be 
conyeyed to thase who are still in a state of heathen barbarism. . 


The surface of the solid portion of our globe amounts to about 60,000,000 of 
square miles, of which 43,400,000 of square miles are found in the northern, and 
the remainder in the southern hemisphere, : 

The continental divisions of the habitable earth are remarkable for their southern 
pyramidal configuration. Although very little can be accurately decided relative 
to the striking analogy, it has been ascribed to two causes—the first is, the expres- 
sion of subterranean forces, whose direction, from our ignorance, is termed acci- 
dental; the second is, external forces, as volcanic eruptions, elevation of moun- 
tains, and sea currents. The elevation* and depression of land is now a well 
authenticated fact in physical science. Leopold Von Buch was the first to 
advance this view, and by observations it is removed beyond doubt. The whole 
coast of Sweden and Finland, washed by the waters of the Gulf of Bothnia, has 
been ascertained, by the investigations of Mr. Lyell, to have experienced a gradual 
upheaval of several feet in the course of the last century, and a few inches since 
1820; while, according to Neilson, the southern shores of Sweden are undergoing a 
simultaneous depression. To such secret subterranean forces are assigned the changes 
that transpire in the configuration of land. The great physical features of our 
continental divisions are the vast chains of colossal mountains, the principal of 
which, traversing the continents of the New World, are known as the Cordilleras, 
or Andes Proper, the Brazilian Andes, and the Rocky Mountains, the greatest 
clevation of the latter not exceeding 16,000 feet, while the peaks of Sorata and 
Iilimani, in the southern continent, rise to the respective heights of 25,200 feet and 
24,000. In Asia we find the great chains of the Himalaya, Kouen-lun, and the 
Celestial Mountains; the highest elevation of the former is Dhawalagiri, rising to 
the altitude of 28,074 feet—the loftiest summit on our planet. In Europe, the prin- 
cipal mountain elevations are the Uralian, the Carpathian, the Pyrennean and the 
Alpine chains:, on the latter is the highest European mountain, Mont Blanc, 
15,775 feet high. The African mountains are inferior to those of the other conti- 
nental masses both in number and elevation. These yast colossal structures are 
accounted for by voleanic or igneous agency confined within the earth’s crust, 
the existence of which is established by the upheaval of immense tracts of land 
and islands, earthquakes and volcanoes: the number of the latter has been esti+ 
mated at 300, froim the inconsiderable height of a hill to that of Stromboli, 2,318; 


- 


* Humboldt considers La Place’s estimate of the average height of continents at 3,280 
feet as at least three times too high, ' 
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Vesuvius, 3,876; Etna, 10,871; the Peak of Teneriffe, 12,175; and the terrific 
Cotopaxi, of 19,069 feet in altitude. 

There are also yast plains to counterbalance the mountain ridges, known as the 
prairies of North and the pampas and lanos of South America—some including a 
surface of nearly 2,000,000 of square miles—the steppes and pleteaux of Asia and 
northern Europe, and the deserts of Africa. ‘These vast plains have their physical 
characteristics as well as the lofty mountain chains. 

Throughout every division of our planet, in the greatest variety of develop- 
ment, we find the all pervading principle of Zife. The multiformity of oceanic 
life and its innumerable organisms are far beyond the reach of our discovery. 
“The waters swarm with countless hosts of small luminiferous animalcules, 
mamaria (of the order of acalephz), crustacez, peridinea, and circling nereides, 
which, when attracted to the surface by peculiar meterological conditions, convert 
every wave into a foaming band of flashing light ;’’* and at the bottom of the 
watery abyss the forests wave their delicate foliage, in obedience to the currents 
and the waves, probably concealing more animals than the woody regions of our 
planet that are accessible to us.t The lowest form of life undoubtedly is the 
vegetable, of which 83,000 species have been described, the arrangement and 
classification of which belong to systematic botany. ‘The successive gradations of 
vegetable life, from the lichen and the moss to the thickly crowded forests of South 
America, whose massive trunks measure from 8 to 12 feet in diameter, produce 
in us a full conviction of the universality of the principle. With every increase 
of altitude there is a change in the characteristics of the elevated Flora ;—on the 
Alps for instance; the foot is planted with vineyards—at the height of 1,950 feet 
the vine disappears ; at a 1,000 feet higher the sweet chestnut ceases to thrive; a 
1,000 feet further the sturdy oak is unable to maintain itself; at 4,660 feet the 
birch ceases to grow, and the spruce fir at 5,900 feet—beyond which there is no 
tree. The rhododendron ferrugineum then covers the space to 7,800 feet; the 
herbaceous willow advances 200 or 300 feet higher, accompanied by a few saxi- 
frages, gentians, and grasses, while lichens and.mosses struggle up to the line of 
eternal snow. 

_ Animal life is extensively diffused throughout every region of the habitable 
globe. The atmosphere is the home of thousands of the insect tribes; whose 
Shean existence is constantly supplied by successive and prolific generations, 
The forest is the hiding place of innumerable forms of animal organism, from the 
insignificant reptile to the ‘King of the Forest’’ and the ponderous elephant. 
Animals have been diyided into six divisions by Linnzeus; but by the justly cele- 
brated Cuvier into four. The first, Vertebrata (the most complicated division) ; 
subdivided into 4 classes and 27 orders, The second, Mollusca, subdivided into 6 
classes and 15 orders. Third, Articulata, including 4 classes and 24 orders. Last, 
Radiata, consisting of 5 classes and 11 orders. The numbers of the animal species 


_ have been given as follows, but additions are constantly being made :—800 species of 
-mammalia; 6,000 birds ; 1,000 amphibia; 5,000 to 6,000 fishes; 15,000 to 20,000 


conchylia; 80,000 insects ; 1,500 to 2,000 intestinal worms; and 6,000 zoophytes, 
of which 600 are infusoria. To think of the forms, numbers, and universality of 
animai life, is perfectly overwhelming. ‘‘ From the sea shores—from the bed of 
the sea, from the deep caverns of the earth upwards, as the land rises in stages 
to the line of eternal snow, organic life is to be found diffused over the entire 
range.” { ‘The perfection of all animal organisations is man: the chief inhabitant 
of the glebe, and the only being possessing the intellectual capability of surveying 
his terrestrial abode, tracing the cause from the effect, and linking the whole to the 
prime cause of all things, the will and the power of the supreme Deity. 

There are great distinguishing characteristics that divide the human family from 
all other forms of being on our planet—such as speech, viewed as the external 
manifestation of a power of cogitation, in which he stands alone; general con- 
formation of the body ; erect posture; shape of the head; the great development 


* Cosmos, page 319. + Darwin’s Voyages, { Pre-Adamite Earth, 
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of the cerebral hemispheres, and the great number of mental, intellectual, and moral 
faculties. 

The Scriptural doctrine of the unity of the human species has been denied by 
Dr. Nottvirey, Professors Broe and Agassiz, &c.; but the following eminent 
naturalists, among many others, consider the unity of the human family as fully 
proved :—Linnzus, Blumenbach, Cuvier, Lawrence, Camper, Humboldt, Drs. 
Pritchard, Morton, Pickering, &c, Agassiz has endeavoured to show there is 
no common central origin for the human family, ‘but an indefinite number of 
separate creations, from which the races of man have sprung.” ‘The conclusion, 
howeyer, to which Dr. Pritchard arrived, after laborious study, was the contrary. 
Speaking of the universal susceptibility of improvement, and the reception of 
Christian views, he says :—‘‘ When we compare this fact with the observations 
which have been heretofore fully established as to the specific instincts and separate 
physical endowments of all the distinct tribes of sentient beings in the universe, we 
ure entitled confidently to draw the conclusion, that all human races are of one 
species and one family.’’ * Rosenmiiller’s conviction is, ‘‘ that from two human 
beings the universal race of men drew their origin.” The great anatomist, Johannes 
Miiller, thus writes :—‘‘ The different races of mankind are forms of one sole species, 
by the union of two of whose members descendants are propagated.’’ The human 
family has been classified by different physiologists from distinct points of view, 
differing in numbers from two to eleven races. Cuvier proposes three races only— 
the Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. Linnzus recognised five races—the 
American, European, Asiatic, African, and men of preternatural formation. 

3lumenbach admits five—the Caucasian, Mongolian (including the Tartar and 
Laplander of Buffon), American, Ethiopian, and Malayan. Pritchard divides the 
human species into seven races—the Iranian, Turanian, American, Hottentots and 
Bushmen, Negroes, Papuas, and Alfourous. But according to the very recent 
observations made by Dr. Pickering, he has distributed the human family ito 
eleven races. ‘I have seen in all eleven races of men; and though I am hardly 
prepared to fix a positive limit to their number, I confess, after having visited so 
many different parts of the globe, that Iam at a loss where to look for others.” + 
He has classified according to colour—one white ; two brown ; three blackish 
brown; four black. The first including the Arabian and Abyssinian races; the 
second, the Mongolian, Hottentot, and Malay; the third, the Papuan, Negrillo, 
Indian or Telingan, and Ethiopian; the last, the Australian and Negro. The dis- 
tinctive physical characteristics of these races are described in the yolume just 
quoted, ‘I'he doctor, in drawing near the conclusion of his work, thus expresses 
himself :—‘ There is, I conceive, no middle ground between the admission of 
eleven distinct species in the human family and their reduction to one. The latter 
opinion, from analogy with the rest of the organic world, implies a central point of 
origin.” { The relative numbers of each of these races are given$ as follows, taking 
the mean of the usual estimates of the population of the whole earth—900,000,000 :— 


The White - - - - - - - 350,000,000 
», Mongolian - - - - - - 300,000,900 
» Malayan - - 5 - - - - 120,000,000 
» Lelingan - - < - - . - 60,000,000 4 


» Negro - : - “ - - - 55,000,000 


», Ethiopian ~- - - - - - - 5,000,000 
» Abyssinian - - - - - - 8,000,000 | 
» Papuan’ - - - - - - - 8,000,000 
» Negrillo - - - - - - - 3,000,006 
» Australian - - - - . saad 500,000 
» Hottentot - - . . - - - 500,000 


These millions of human beings are equally the work of creative benevolence, 
Though divided by physical differenccs, this is no ground for tyrannical assumption 


yee # Physical History of Man, + Pickering’s Races of Man, page 2, 
t Page 316. § Page 285, — 
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and yaunted superiority of nature. All have a common origin, supported by a 
common power ; for of one flesh are formed all the nations of the earth, the honest 
recognition of which would immediately overthrow with crumbling force the 
ancient walls of classifying distinctions and unnatural prejudices, would elevate 
the Negro race to the possession of its liberty, and fill the world with beings all 
harmoniously blending their efforts together to produce the greatest happiness, and 
accomplish the end of their creation. 

The present imperfect description would be more imperfect if, after having 
surveyed the exterior of our planet, we should leave unmentioned its internal 
structure. The conjectures of geologists relative to the age of the earth, which, in 
the earlier stages of this branch of science caused it to be regarded with suspicion 
by many, on account of their supposed contradiction of the Biblical record, have 
been made fully to harmonise with the Mosaic narrative.* 

Limited as is the extent to which geognostic inquiries can be carried, the results 
haye been already such as to open a new volume of wonders in which to discover 
the history of the past epochs in the world’s existence. These inquiries and in- 
vestigations have led to the classification of the different layers of strata into four 
formations, distinguished by the names of primary (or lowest) transition, second- 
ary, and tertiary formations, each of these divided again into systems. The 
gneiss, mica, schist, and clayslate systems are included in the primary—the 
grawwacke and silurian systems, the old red sandstone, carboniferous, new red 
sandstone, oolitic and chalk systems in the secondary formation. The most inter- 
esting portion of the study of the earth’s crust, to the general reader, is the detail 
of numerous and extraordinary reptiles and animals, whose fossil remains have 
been found embedded in the successive layers that form the covering of our planet. 
This portion of geological science is distinguished by the name of paleontology ; 
and for the maturity to which it is advanced we are indebted to George Cuvier 


and Alexander Brongniart. 

- The fossils of the grawwacke and silurian systems, present us with some sea 
weeds, also land plants, ferns, and a few others of the simpler forms—all 
being monocotyledons, or plants produced from seeds of a single lobe. The 
animal formations of this period are of a very humble kind, including polypi; 
now abounding in tropical seas; here we meet with the encrinite family and 
tribolites, with reticulated eyes—the most remarkable of all the organisms in these 
early systems, A few bones and teeth of fishes have been found in the silurian 
system, and some fishes also in the upper strata of this formation. Next in the 
ascending series, we find the remains of reptiles and mammalia. ‘The old red sand- 
stone system is rather deficient in vegetable remains; but more abundant in animal 
organisms. In the carboniferous system, large trees have been found, as in the 
Jarrow coal-field a few years ago there was found an upright tree 13} feet wide at 
base, and 39 feet high. Fishes of a gigantic size, and sauroid structures, are scat- 
tered throughout the strata, both of the mountain limestone and the coal measures, 
Saurians are found in great numbers in the muschelkalk and_oolitic formations, 
comprising some of the most extraordinary creatures that have inhabited our 
planet. One of the most remarkable is the ichthyosaurus, of which eight species 
have been discovered ; possessing a head like the crocodile, with eyes of a very large 
size, the cayity in one instance measuring 14 inches; instead of feetlike the cro- 
codile, it was furnished with four paddles like the whale tribes ; the length of some 
specimens has amounted to 30 feet. At the period of these formations, there ex- 
isted a gigantic repilian, called plesiosaurus, having a long swan-like neck, consist- 
ing of 33 yertebre—with the back-bone and tail, which was short, numbering 
about 90 pieces. Its head was of the crocodile shape, it had paddles, in which 
haye been recognised types of the human hand and fingers. ‘The megalosauri 
monsters sometimes reached the enormous length of from 50 to 70 feet, Seven 
remarkable species of pterodactyles, or flying saurians, belong to this period—hay~ 
ing wings like a bat, a neck like a bird, and a head with long jaws like a croco- 
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* See Harris’s Pre-Adamite Earth, page 381, 
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dile ; the eyes are large, apparently to enable it to fly bynight. They vary in size 
from that of a snipe to that of acormorant. The beds of chalk contain twospecies of 
sauroidi, and whole extinct worlds of corals and mussels, as proved by Ehrenberg’s 
microscopic discoveries. The tertiary formation is divided into four periods, the 
eocene, miocene, older plioeene, and newer pliocene. Cuvier discovered nearly 
50 extinct species of mammalia in the first eocene fresh water formation, the most 
remarkable of which are the paleotherium, anoplotherium, &c. The former animal 
was about44 feet high, andclumsy inits proportions, ‘The paleotheria”’ says Buck- 
land, ‘‘ probably lived anddied on the margins of the then existing lakes and rivers, 
and their dead carcasses may have been drifted to the bottom in seasons of flood,” 
In the miocene period are found the remains of the dinotherium giganteum, the 
largest of all terrestrial mammalia yet discovered; whose length has been estimated 
at 18 feet; also rhinoceroses, hogs, cats, &c. (some as large as alion), &c. ‘The 
enormous creature called the great mastodon belongs to the pliocene era, whose 
height seems to have been about 12 feet, and much longer than the elephant of the 
present day ; it had two ivory tusks, and, in the opinion of Cuvier, a proboscis like 
the former animal. From the vast quantities of mastodon bones found in various 
parts of the earth, it is inferred that at no distant period the world was extensively 
peopled by these enormous creatures. ‘The megatherium of North and South 
America belongs to this age-—-a ponderous animal, measuring, according to Buck- 
land, 12 feet long, by 8 feet high; with feet a yard long, terminated by most 
gigantic claws. ‘‘ His entire frame was an apparatus of colossal mechanism, 
adapted exactly to the work it had to do; strong and ponderous in proportion as 
his work was heavy, and calculated to be the vehicle of life and enjoyment to a 
gigantic race of quadrupeds, which, though they have ceased to be counted among 
the living inhabitants of our planet, have in their fossil bones left behind them 
imperishable monuments ofthe consummate skill with which they were constructea.” 
And the whole of created nature is equally a monument of the skill and power 
of an Omnipotent Creator; every atom—every motion—every force—every law 
that man can see or discover in the universe, is an augmentation of the crowding 
evidences that meet us on every hand, pronouncing most unambiguously and em- 
phatically that fundamental truth—of greatest importance to moral ereatures— 
toman: THERE 1s A SupREME PowErR—an Atmicuty LAweIveR—a Gop. 


ISABEL: A TALE. 


By JoHN ALFRED LANGFORD, Chairmaker, Birmingham. 


Sue lived among her village peers, A youth who loved the sage’s book, 


Yet far the fairest of them all; 
Her grace, her love, her gentleness, 
Made her beloved by great and small. 


She in a lowly cottage dwelt ; 
Home of her father and his sire, 

A peaceful dwelling, pious, glad, 
Crowned with her beauty for its tire. 


That beauty was the village theme; 
Her worth the village daily praise,— 

The very brutes their grateful heads 
Would at her coming footfall raise. 


Came suitors rich in worldly wealth,— 
Came suitors rich in worldly fame, 
And strove to win her heart and hand, 


And crown her with an honoured name. 


But ail that women mostly prize, 

And all that charms a woman’s pride, 
Was vain to move her gentle heart, 

Or turn her from her path aside. 


And more than loved the poet’s strain, 
Had wooed and won the maiden’s heart 
With love untouched by worldly stain. 


He was her equal in degree, 

A lowly youth—a peasant born ; 
But beat within his honest breast 

A heart that would a prince adorn. 


The good, the beautiful, the true’ 
He loved with deepest, holiest love ; 
And every hour to store his mind 
With wisdom’s wealth he ceaseless strove. 


The fields, the flowers, the woods, the trees, 
His first, his daily teachers were, 
And daily gave him strength of soul, 
To feel them all exceeding fair. 


With Nature’s school he books combined, 
And thus from God and man he drew ~ 
Whatever makes a noble heart, = > 

And makes a life divine and true. 
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No wonder, then, that Isabel, 
Whose heart was pure as mountain snow, 
Should seorn the wealth the many prize, 
And unto wealth more precious bow. 


Their love reciprocal and pure, 
Their friends beheld with holy joy; 
For loved and cherished was the girl, 
And loved and honoured was the boy. 


And friends and lovers both had named 
The happy hour, the bridal day; 

And deeper love, and deeper joy, 
Winged on the fleeting hours away. 


What visions now of future bliss, 
What hopes inspired the youthful pair! 
A life to build on Christian rule 
Together led in peace or care. 


This was the sunshine of their lives, 
The early dawn, serenely bright: 
Alas, that ever clouds should come 
To change such day to gloomy night! 
But strange to human minds the way 
God here his truest children tries ; 
And seeming partial is the law 
That calls from some the sacrifice. 


For ere the moon brought round the month 
That lot and life would have combined; 
Fair Isabel had cause to mourn,— 
Her Henry to the world was blind. 


Oh! what a woe was this to hear, 
What trial this of loving truth ! 
But Isabel, though sad, was true ; 
She still would love, would wed the youth. 


And calmly, hopefully, she led 
The joyous hope of happy days 
Unto the altar, noting not 
The mingled sounds of prayer and praise, 


That friends and strangers watching there 
Repeated with a common voice,— 
Invoking God in truth to bless, 
To bless her, and her hapless choice. 


It was a scene to raise the heart— 
To justify a thought of pride 
In human nature, thus to see 
Young Isabel the blind man’s bride! 


But chiefly in her humble home 
Was seen her noble power to bless ; 
For there by tender care she strove 
To make him feel his burden less. 


She from the precious Book would read 
That most he prized and loved the best; 
And when his loss brought saddening 
thoughts, 
Would soothe such saddening thoughts 
to rest. 


And soon she learned his mind to read, 
His untold wish to gratify ; 

And oft she saw upon her fixed 
In gratitude his beamless eye. 


Theirs was, in sooth, a happy home, 
Where love and duty brought delight, 
Surrounded with an atmosphere 
Of holiness, serene and bright. 


And Isabel shed over all 

The joy that from devotion springs ; 
She, like an angel o’er her love, 

Spread through their lives her guardian 

wings. 

Ne’er hath the angel of the Lord 

Borne purer souls to realms above ; 
Earth ne’er beheld a nobler type 

Of woman’s deep devoted love ! 


THE GREAT MAY-FAIR OF 1851, 


By Tuomas KENNEDY, Labourer, Jarrow. 


On a bright sunny afternoon, a few weeks 
ago, Sandie Cameron might be seen stretched 
under the shade of a broom-bush, on the 
steep side of Play-Wanton.* The one end 
of his grey plaid was thrown over the bush 
under which he lay, while the other end was 
supported by his stick, and served to screen 
him from the burning rays of the sun. Be- 
fore him lay the Dumfries Courier of the 
previous day, giving a full account of the 
opening of the Exhibition by ‘‘the Queen 
of the Islands,” which he had just been 
reading, 


7 * Play-Wanton and Kittle-Naked, two hil/s in 
the neighbourhood of Minnyhive, commonly called 
©The Twins.” 


naething else to be seen. 


“The great Exhibition! the wonderful 
Exhibition !’’ exclaimed he, throwing him- 
self on his back and shading his eyes with 
his arm—‘ a’ bodies seem to be gaun wud 
about this ‘industry o’ a’ nations.’ Frae 
east, frae west, frae north, frae south, they 
are a’ coming. The Laplander. and the 
Chinaman, the uncouth Russian and the 
South Sea Islander, the turbaned Turk, the 
roving Arab, the inoffensive Hindoo, the 
oppressed Negro, and the Red Man from 
the North American wilds, are a’ steaming 
it o’er land and sea on a visit to the ‘Great 
May Fair.’ Sic a motley group, a’ dressed 
up in their national costumes, wad be a 
sight worth seeing, supposing there was 

ee Jonnie 
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Groat’s to the Land’s End the Crystal | 


Palace is the hale ery. Gang where ane 
likes, even amang thae heathery hills, the 
very whaups are skirlin’ in my ear, ‘ Gang 
and see the Exhibition.’ But hoo am I to 
get there? Ay,there’s the rub. Noo there 
wad be nae great difficulty in getting there, 
if ane only had the siller; but whare that’s 
to come frae is mair than I can tell. Sae 
T’lle’en hae to stay at hame, and content 
mysel wi’ the accounts that I can glean 
ilka week frae the newspapers.” 

‘“Spoken like a sensible laddie that ye 
are,’ said a musical voice, sweet as the 
fabled song of the dying swan. Sandy looked 
up, and saw standing by his side a beautiful 
little creature dressed in a robe of a thou- 
sand different hues. Around her shoulders 
a tartan scarf was loosely flung, and was 
confined to her bosom by a_ diamond, 
compared with which the great Koh-i-Noor 
itselfis but a worthless toy. Her brow was 
encircled by a coronet of gems, which 
sparkled in the sun’s ray like stars ina frosty 
night. In her extended hand she held a 
golden rod; and her queen-like air com- 
pletely awed the restless spirit of the shep- 
herd lad of Play-Wanton. 

Sandie lay and gazed for some minutes in 
silent wonder on the beautiful form before 
him. At length he said: ‘‘ And wha are ye, 
my bonnie lassie, that kens Sandie and 
Sandie’s thochts sae weel--gin ane may 
make sae bauld to spier ?” 

‘‘A weel a wat may ye, Sandie; there 
can be nae great harm in that. Sae, to 
gratify ye, [niaun tell ye that I am the fairy 
Blue Bell, the guardian spirit 0’ the guid 
shepherds o’ Caledonia. ‘There are some 
silly coofs, pretendin’ to be deeply skilled 


\ 


in mystical lore, that say, ‘that a’ the. 


Spirits 0’ earth, o’ air, and sea, have dis- 
appeared before the march o’ improvement, 
and that religion and education hae dis- 
pelled the superstitious gloom whilk has 
hung o’er the land for ages. But dinna ye 
believe sic havers, Sandie; for the earth, the 
air, and sea, are as fu’ o’ gnomes, undines, 
kelpies, fays, and fairies, as ever they were. 
In my wanderings lately I heard that a 
cliver callan in Lunnen had written a pretty 
little book about the pixies; but he kens 
just as much about the sayings and doings 
o’ the pixies as he kens about a pickaxe. 
And there’s our talented countryman, too, 
has published several articles to disprove 
the existence 0’ our race; noo ane wad hae 
thocht that he kenned better than to hae 
sent sic erroneous opinions into the warld. 
My certy, gin I only had him ae nicht 
amang thae wild hills, I wad lead him sic a 
dance as wad drive a’ sic sceptical notions 
out o’ his pow for the future. Noo the Irish 
are quite a different kind 0” people a’ thegi- 
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ther, for there is scarcely aman, woman, or 
child in the ‘green isle’ but wad freely gie 
their aith that they had either heard, seen, 
conversed, or, in some way or other 
had communication wi’ the guid people, 
as we are called. But losh, I maun gie o’er 
rattlin’ on at this gaet, for I cam here the 
day to serve ye, and serve ye I will, for I 
hae lang seen the deep intrest ye hae taen 
in a’ things pertaining to my race. And 
muckle guid service ye hae dune to me an’ 
mine, that ye wist not o’! Sae if there is 
onie ae thing that ye may wish fer, lam 
here to do your behest. Ha! isit sae? You 
wish to see the ‘Crystal Palace?’ Your 
wish shall be gratified. Now look around 
you,’ said she, waving her golden rod, 
*“and tell me what you see.” 

‘‘ Guid preserve us!’ exclaimed the asto- 
nished Sandie, ‘‘ that beats banocher, and 
banocher beats a certain auld gentleman 
whilk it wadna be polite to speak about. 
An’ that’s the Crystal Palace—the warid’s 
wonder—that a’ bodie’s thinkin’ and taukin’ 
about? The great, the sma’, the rich, the 
puir, the learned and the unlearned, are a’ 
rinin’ to hae a peep at this wonder o’ wen- 
ders. And weel they may, for sic a sight 
was never before seen in this warld, and 
maybe will never be seen again.” 
eset Sandie, tell me what ye think 0’ 
this.”’ 

‘‘Think! I dinna ken very weel what to 
think. It is clean gane wi’ oniething that 
I ever saw; nor did I ever read about or 
hear tell 0’ sic a place as this before.” 

‘“You are richt, Sandie. Mortal eyes 
never looked on such a structure as this 
before. But follow me into the interior o’ 
the building, and if the sight o’t disna’ 
dazzle your e’en, then say my name isna’ 
Blue Beil.” 

He was.just abcut to follow her, when he 
was accosted by two gentlemanly-looking 
individuals ‘with “A pleasant day this, 
sir!”? 

‘“A bonnie day, gentlemen! That’ll be 
the grand entrance, I’se warran’.” 

“This is the entrance, under the tran- 
sept, sir. You must be a stranger in Lon- 
don, that know not that ?” 

‘‘T canna’ say that I was ever in the me- 
tropolis before; but I hae a wee bit lassie 
alang wi’ me that is gaun to guide me thro’ 
the building. Losh! she has disappeared 
amang the folks!” said Sandie, looking 
round him. ai 

“Oh, never mind the girl, sir; we will 
be happy to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany in a stroll through the Exhibition. 
But we would first advise you to secure 
your money properly, if you have any loose 
in your pockets, For there are so many 
members of the swell-mob prowling about 


that it would be well if strangers were al- 
ways upon their guard !’’ 

‘*Thank ye, gentlemen; that’s weel 
thocht 0’! Ihae twal guid British Linen 
Company notes, whilk it will be as weel t’ 
mak siccar.’’ 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, 
when one of the gentlemen slapped his hat 
over his eyes, while the other snatched the 
notes from his hand, at the same time trip- 
ping up his heels. 

**Stap the thievish loon!’ cried Sandie, 
springing to his feet, and gazing around 
him, when his staring eyes encountered the 
laughing face of Peggy Hogg. 

Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha!” laughed Peggy. 
‘‘ Weel, I declare, that beats a’! ‘The lad’s 
clean ganegyte! When will Sandie Came- 
ron gie o’er dreamin’ ?” 

**Q ye senseless taupie! Ye hae spoiled 
ane o’ the brichtest creations o’ fancy that 
ever visited my dreamin’ brain, But never 
mind lassie, e’en letit gang! Sae gif ye’ll 
‘come under my plaidie and sit doon beside 
me,’ I’il let ye hear this wonderfu’ dream.”’ 

‘* That willl Sandie! I hae just wrought 
awee bit harder the day, sae that I might 
get a wauk on t’ the hill, to hae a crack wi’ 
ye about the Exhibition ; for I kenned that 
ye had the papers alang wi’ ye.” 

* Losh, Peggy, that is queer! Noo that 
was the very thing I was dreamin’ aboot, 
when ye gied me yon crack on the croon!”’ 

‘Ye maun forgie me for that, Sandie; 
for I couldna resist the temptation 0’ gieen’ 
ye a clout: and I was kind o’ nettled to 
think ye sud lie and sleep sae soundly, when 
I had dune ye the honour o’ payin’ yea 
visit.” 

“Forgie ye, Peggy! It’s me that sud 
seek to be forgien for ca’in’ yea senseless 
taupie. But ye ken perfection’s no to be 
found in puir fallin’ mortals like us. Sae, 
like Bailie Nichol Jarvie, we maun e’en 
‘forget and forgie.’ Noo, ‘clink ye doon 
beside me,’ and try to make that laughin’ 
face o’ thine pit on a serious look, and I'll 
tell ye my vision.” 

‘* [ll e’en try what I can do, Sandie, sae 
ye can begin.” 

He then related to her what has already 
been made known to the reader. When he 
had concluded, Peggy exclaimed: 

‘« Preserve us, Sandie; but that is, indeed, 
a wonderfu’ tale. But wonderfw’ as it is, 
I think ye may learn a lesson frae’t, Noo, 
here hae ye been wanderin’ aboot for the 
last sax months like a guise nick’t in the 
head, thinkin’ and dreamin’ o’ naething 
else but this Hixhibition; an’ whene’er ane 
wad speak t’ ye, ye wad glowr in their face 
quite bewildered like, an’ the first words 
that fell frae your lips wad be—the Great 
Exhibition!—the Crystal Palace!—the Great 
May Fair !—the Glorious Jubilee! or some 
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ither daft nonsense. Noo, what’s the use 
o’ teasin’ and vexin’ yoursel wi’ trifles, 
when greater bogles lie in your way? 
There is something noble an’ great in over- 
comin’ difficulties; an’ the greater the 
difficulty to be overcome, the greater the 
honour, But this is only a shadow ye hae 
been graspin’ at, instead o’ the substance. 
Ye ken what yon bonny sang says whilk we 
were reading the other day,— 

‘O why should we murmur and murn at our fate ? 

Tho’ hardships are often our fa’, man, 
Still blithe let us toil, for there’s something that’s 
er 


great 
In braving life’s storms when they blaw, man.’ 


Sae ye may see by that, Sandie, that the 
hard-working honest man wha freely ex- 
tends a warm helping hand to his neebor 
in distress—altho’ he may hae but little to 
gie him—is greater by far than the miserly 
loon wi’ a’ his ill-gotten gear. Then never 
fret, Sandie, but aye be contented wi’ your 
lot, whate’er your station in life may be. 
And— 
3 YE. Se or wi’ mind strive to better your 
cind, 
Till frae earth ye are summoned awa’, man.’” 

‘Weel and truly spoken, Peggy! The 
lordly coof wi’ a’ hir siller and braw claith- 
ing is but a lump o’ useless clay if he has 
nae saul to animate it. But let that flee 
stick fast to the wa’, for I hae guid news to 
tell ye, lassie. I see by an advertisement 
in the papers here, that Mr. CassELL in- 
tends to issue a new publication, to be 
called the Illustrated Exhibitor. It will 
gie us a complete history o’ the Crystal 
Palace and a’ that it contains. Noo, since 
I hae gien up a’ thochts o’ paying a visit 
to the Exhibition, I intend to take in the 
Exhibitor. Wi’ it we may wile awa’ monie 
an hour by the blazing ingle, or the green 
hill-side ; and had Mr. Cassell only added 
anither penny to the price, and made ita 
stamped paper, we micht hae sent it to our 
friends at a distance, or even abroad, just 
to let them ken what was passin’ at the 
World’s Great Industrial Jubilee.——But, 
see, the sun is getting low, andI hae to 
climb the hill yet to Jook after the sheep. 
But I’ll step o’er as far as your mother’s 
the nicht, and hae an hour’s crack wi’ my 
bonnie Peggy. Sae, ta, ta; for the pre- 
sent.’’ 

‘‘'Ta, ta, Sandie; an’ mind ye dinna fa’ 
a-dreamin’ again as suin as I leave ye, 
least something warse befa’ ye than a crack 
on the croon,” 

“Tia, ha! Nae fears o’ that, lassie ; ye 
hae gien me a glif the day that will keep 
me frae sleepin’ on the hill for a month to 
come.’ 

So saying, he threw his plaid around his 
shoulders, and commenced the ascent of 
the hill, 
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a ned tan fen eae. 
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ON PxowP Ur LiAeR PROGRESS. 
By Davip Wricut, Aberdeen. 


oe 


To those who are sincerely interested in 
the welfare of mankind, it must be parti- 
cularly agrecable to reflect on the rapid 
progress and general diffusion of knowledge 
during the past and present centuries, 
Every description of learning calculated 
either to amuse or to instruct is cultivated 
with diligence and success. The mists of 
superstition have generally disappeared, 
and given place to the radiating light of 
philosophy—the most surprising pheno- 
mena of nature have been reduced to a few 
simple laws—the speculative philosopher 
has assisted the mechanic, and the me- 
chanic has aided the philosopher, and from 
their united efforts the most useful arts 
have been perfected. Although we do 
admire the works of many of the ancient 
writers, we may look up with greater 
pride to our own “great men.” We have 
a Newton in philosophy, anda Locke in 
metaphysics—a Pope in poetry, and a 
Johnson in language—a Gisborne in 
morals, and a Brougham in_ polities. 
Nor is this all our boast. The advantages 
of knowledge have been rendered infi- 
nitely greater by its general diffusion. 
Learning is no longer confined to the 
solitude of academic halls and the gloom 
of the convent; but, like all the greatest 
blessings ‘which Heaven has bestowed 
on mankind, it has become as universal as 
it is useful, The genius of science has 
left his former abodes; he is now seldom 
seen with the sacred cowl or the splendid 
mitre, but visits the bustling town and 
the man of business. His friendship is 
confined to no people and to no condition. 


He sometimes resides in the palaces of 
the great, and often cheers with his 
benign influence the cottage of the pea- 
sant and the garret of the artisan. We 
are convinced that these assertions will 
receive singular confirmation at the Great 
Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations. 

The causes which have combined to pro- 
duce these effects, so beneficial to man- 
kind, are many and various; and though 
it will be almost impossible to enumerate 
them all, it will be our agreeable task to 
point out some of the most prominent and 
important. From a gencral view of human 
nature, the circumstances which acce- 
lerate and the obstacles which oppose the 
gencral improvement of the human mind 
‘may be inferred with some degree of cer- 
tainty, as these rational deductions will 
be found to agree with some deducible 


from history. The progress of a people | 


from barbarity to civilisation is nearly 
proportionate to their improvement in the 
arts and sciences. In the earlier ages of 
the world a few simple and useful facts, 
mostly derived from their own experience 
or the experience of their progenitors, 
would constitute all their knowledge. 
Men would be then too much occupied in 
providing for the essential wants of them- 
selves and their families to engage in spe- 
culative pursuits, which would a as to 
have little reference to practice. Know- 
ledge might then obtrude itself upon them, 
but would seldom be sought after. In 
process of time, however, these ideas 
would come to be enlarged. By forming 
themselves into societies, of which the 
oppression of the strong against the weak 
would show them the necessity—their 
wants would be increased, and their wants 
would require to be satisfied. This neces- 
sity, then, would give rise to the spirit of 
inquiry, new discoveries and improve- 
ments in the useful arts would be made, 
and mankind would at once perceive thie 
utility of such inquiries by the conve- 
niences which resulted therefrom. In this’ 
sense “Necessity is the mother of Inven- 
tion.” She stimulates to action, and ex- 
cites the rational faculties of the human 
mind. To her we refer the origin of 
science, of literature, and of commerce. 
Tt would be an easy matter to support 
this opinion by facts—those . 


‘Sturdy chiels that winna’ ding, and darena’ be 
disputed’”’— 


as Burns has it. An appeal to history 
would show that in all the nations of the 
world the progress of the understanding 
has been singularly proportionate to the 
necessities which the people have been 
exposed to by nature, or subjected to by 
adventitious circumstances. For instance, 
we see the arts rising up in Egypt, and 
expanding themselves with the inundations 
of the Nile. We can pursue them into 
Greece, where they took root and 
flourished amidst the rocks and sands of 
Attica, without being able to germinare 
in the fertile soil on the banks of the 
Eurotas. We can observe that in general 
the people of the North are more indus- 
trious than those of the Sonth, because 
they could not so well subsist without 
industry—“ as if,” says a talented writer. 
“‘Nature has resolved to reduce every 
thing to an equality by giving that 
fertility to the genius of a people which 


or 


she had refused to their soil.” He will 
find the people inhabiting the fastnesses 
of the mountainous countries more brave 
and independent than the dwellers in the 
plains, as if the towering mountains taught 
them to hold their heads erect, and the 
inaccessible ravines and gorges of their 
“highland homes” taught them to laugh 
at and defy their enemies. Necessity, 
thus stimulating to improvements, would 
awaken the latent passions of the human 
mind; the discoverer of any hidden im- 
rovement in the arts and sciences would 

e honoured and respected by mankind ; 
and such discoveries would lead men to 
think that further improvements might be 
made ; hence emelation and curiosity 


breast. ‘These passions, acting in place of 
necessity, would greatly accelerate the 
progress of knowledge, and men, finding 
at length the great advantages to be de- 
rived irom such studies, would erect aca- 
demies and seminaries of learning. ‘hus, 
then, to necessity, emulation, and curiosity, 
we are indebted for the first discoveries 
in the sciences and arts, and they are also 
useful in promoting their further progress. 
But with these a variety of other causes 
have operated in producing their present 
perfection, and a few of these causes are 
not unworthy of notice. 

War is inimical to literature ; it is only 
in the fostering lap of Peace that learning 
can be cultivated with energy and success. 
During the first ages of the Koman Repub- 
lic that celebrated people were in a con- 
tinual warfare. All the arts,in consequence, 
except war, politics, and agriculture, were 
completely neglected; and it was not 
till the downfall of Carthage that the 
Romans, having then no enemy to dread 
from abroad, began to taste the sweets of 
peace, and to cultivate the arts. The 
genius of a people takes its bias from the 
country which they inhabit and the 
government which they live under. The 
one points out particular studies, and the 
other excites or depresses the spirit with 
which they are cultivated. A good 
government, based on popular principles, 
and disposed to encourage the cultivation 
of the liberal and useful arts, will do much 
to accelerate popular progress. 

The discovery of the art of printing 
has, of all others,done most towards the 

rogress and improvement of the arts. 

tis an invention of the fifteenth century, 
andforms a remarkable era in the literary 
annals of Europe. The revival of learning 
and the reformation of religion soon fol- 
lowed this beneficial discovery. It was 
the first means of bringing Europe out of 
that Gothic darkness into which she had 
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| or instruction. 
would become inmates of the human | 
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been sunk since the subversion of the 
Roman empire, and ef making knowledge 
more general, and consequently more 
useful. The light of knowledge, which 
had been for centuries “hid under a 
bushel,” was placed on the hill-top as 
a beacon-fire to guide the world to 
happiness. This full, pure, and purifying 
light has continued to send forth its divine 
rays till this moment, and it still shines on 
as a guiding star to happiness and heaven. 
Works which were very costly. in 
former times may now be purchased at 
a trifling expense; and now the humble 
working man, when his toil is over, has 
his book to resort to either for amusement 
In the beautiful words of 


the poet— 


** Books, dreams, are both a world ; 

And books, we know, are a substantial world, 

Round which, with tendrils strong as fiesh and 

blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness may cling.” 
; WoRDsWouRTH, 

The small expense at whichsuch periodi- 
cals as “ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” 
“Papers for the People,’ THe WorkKING 
Man’s Frienp, ‘‘ Hogg’s Instructor,” and 
other similar works of sterling merit, may 
now be got, renders this agreeable manner 
of spending the leisure hours very general 
among the labouring classes. In the long 
evenings of winter, the poor toiler, seated 
at his fireside with his wife and children 
around him, carries their imaginations 
back to former times and manners, and 
while he reads of the wars and strifes of 
the great, he looks around him with joy 
upon the happiness of his little family ; 
and while pitying the ambition of the 
world’s heroes, he “exults and owns his 
cottage withasmile.” Butthe working man 
ofthe present day is not content with merely 
knowing the great deductions of learned 
men: he wishes to impart his knowledge to 
others ; and he may be seen upon the plat- 
forms of our Mechanics’ Institutions, 
giving eloquent utterance to sublime and 
eternal truths, calculated te arouse in the 
minds of his hearers that longing after 
knowledge which will be to them the 
source of endless pleasure. It cannot be 
doubted that these institutions have done 
much towards the acceleration of popular 
progress; and under ajudicious and liberal 
system of management they will do much 
more. Weare far from saying that they 
are perfect, but we believe that their 
greatest drawback is the fact that they are 
generally managed for, instead of by, the 
working man. It should be the end and 
aim of these institutions to teach the 
people to have full confidence in their own 
powers, for self-reliance is at a sad dis- 
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count among working men. We rejoice, 
however, to think that as knowledge is 
spreading among them, they begin to feel 
that they must take an active, and, indeed, 
a principal part in their own improvement. 

Public working men’s libraries are doing 
much towards the enlightenment of the 

ublic mind, and it is certainly cheering to 
Siow that the best of books are now lent 
out to read at atrifling charge, and that in 
this way knowledge is placed within the 
reach of all classes of the community, By 
these ways the minds of the people, even 
of the poorest, are set a-thinking, and as 
thought generates thought, great results 
may be looked for. It will not be denied 
that literary societies are hastening popular 
progress. ‘hey consist of young men, 
eager in the pursuit of knowledge, whio 
meet together for the purpose of convers- 


ing on subjects of literature or philosophy; 
and where there is a free interchange of 
thought and opinion, it is certain that | 
much good will be the result. 

The appearance, at particular periods, of 
men whom nature has endowed with 
talents superior to the rest of mankind, is 
another source by which the liberal arts 
and sciences are perfected; the invention 
of printing enables them to diffuse abroad 
their opinions and discoveries, aud to hand 
them down to posterity; and by this means 
is the general stock of knowledge in- 


creased. hat which the world calls 
chance, is also allowed to have added con- 
siderably to this stock. Many of the most 
valuable medicines have thus been dis- 
covered, and many of the most useful im- 
provements in the arts. Had it not been 
for accidental circumstances, the genius 
of Shakspere might never have been 
exerted — and even ihe philosophy of 
Newton has been ascribed to the fall of an 
apple. 

Notwithstanding all the palpable evi- 
dences of popular progress which we see 
around us, there are some who actually 
“question whether the destiny of hnu- 
manity does really involve such an idea at 
all, or not?” ‘Io such men the great revo- 
lutions of the last few years speak with a 
feeble voice, so as scarcely to be heard 
giving utterance to the enlightened lessons 
of advanced minds—the great leaders of 
European democracy. We hold a con- 
trary opinion; we believe that though 
“even in the most progressive nations, a 
generation is not of much account,’ yet by 
slow and almost imperceptible degrees the 
nations are progressing. Opinions which 
were promulgated but a few years ago, 
have been since discussed, adopted, and 
are now being practically carried out. Let 


us seo What that noble-heartod patriot, | 
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Joseph Mazzini, wrote regarding demo- 
cratic prograss, a few years ago—I think, 
in 1846. Here is an extract:—* The demo- 
cratic tendency of our times, the upward 
movement of the popular classes, who de- 
sire to have their share in political life— 
hitherto a life of privileee—is henceforth 
no utopian dream, no doubtful anticipa- 
tion; it is a fact, a great European fact, 
which occupies every mind, infiuences the 
proceedings of Government, and defies all 
opposition,” Since thissentence was written 
the continental revolutions have passed 
and gone; but who imagines that though 
these mighty risings of the people have 
been put down by the superior brute power 
of combined tyrants, the spirit of pro- 
gress does not still exist in the hearts of 
thousands of millions? The same holy 
flame which warmed the hearts of the 
Italian heroes, still burns in their hearts, 
and like the lava which boils beneath the 
crust of the volcano, it will yet burst forth 


| with irresistible power. These revolutions 


have given an impetus to popular progress, 
though the advent of reaction made it ap- 
pear otherwise; the popular mind has been 
awakened to a sense of the value and im- 
portance of liberty. All the Haynau 
atrocities which were done by reactionary 
tyrants but serve the same end. 

Another proof of popular progress isfound 
in the fact, that the holy doctrine of peace 
has taken a firm holdof the publicmind,and 
war is now hated and condemned by the 
greatmass of active minds. Hear William 
Howitt on this subject :—“It is the people, 
and not the Government, which has long 
been undermining the trade of war, sapping 
the old bulwarks of manslaughter, and 
building upon the cleared ground the ce- 
lestial palace of eternal peace. It is the 
people who in simplicity and love, have 
received the divine message ‘of peace 
on earth and good-will towards men.’ ” 
The Government are aware of this hu- 
manising spirit which pervades the masses, 
and hence we do not hear of calling up 
militias ; they fear the mighty moral power 
of the people, they know thatthe spirit of 
progress is abroad among them, and that 
they have already passed judgment, that 
war shall beno more! We hear the humble 
toiler chanting at his work the holy 
strain :— 

“ Hang up the sword! give its fame to the wind, 
And the deeds it has done to the annals of lust; 
The scales are removed from the eyes of the blind, 
Who shudder to see how they fattened the dust. 
Peace! peace! is the cry spreading everywhere 

fast 

And kindling proud hopes in the spirits of men 3. 
The reign of the sword was earth’s midnight, now 

ast— ; 
ite brightness of morning begins with the per.” 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. 
By W. J. Buanp, Copperplate Printer, Commercial-road, London. 


WHEN the stern Norsemen swept the northern main, 
And struggling nations strove with them in vain; 
What time the Reafan spread his sable wings 

On the red banners of those fierce sea kings; 

Of all the realms that groaned beneath their sway, 
Unhappy Albion proved their richest prey. 


Throughout the world, wherever evil reigns, 
Good follows in her train; the galling chains 

Of tyrants taught the Saxon to be free. 

-O Atrren! England’s glories sprang from thee. 
Thine was the arm to foil the foeman’s power; 
Thine was the head to plan, in happier hour, 
The laws of justice; thine the dauntless breast 
To do the best, and leave to Heaven the rest. 


In a Jone hovel, hidden in the woods 

Of leafy Somerset, by wintry floods 

Debarr’d from intercourse with human kind, 

There lived a dame of plain and simple mind, 
Right well she knew each household service due— 
To milk, to churn, to knead, to bake, to brew. 
These varied toils to her were all in all, 

Though kings might combat—ear! and vassal fall. 
The Danes were in the land !—what need she care? 
Her home was scathless, and untouched her fare. 


On the wide hearth a lurid faggot glowed, 

Its dim light shedding through that mean abode. 
By the red embers’ dim and flickering glow, 
Intently furbishing his unstrung bow, 

Sat one who had a different task assigned, 

Far less congenial to his ardent mind. 

He had been left the wheaten cakes to turn— 
Alas! he left the homely cakes to burn, 

Whilst thoughts of high emprise and fearful dole— 
Alternate hopes and fears—aroused his soul. 


Not long he mus’d; nigh at his elbow stood 

The wrathful dame, in her most wrathful mood: 
“What! all my loaves destroyed—my pains all lost , 
Thou lazy lout! thy hide shall pay the cost.” 

The cuffs fell thick and fast: the creaking door 
Flew wide—a stalwart warrior paced the floor, 

And knelt before the half-retreating man. 

“Hail to thee, ALFRrED!”’ thus his speech began; 
‘The Danes are beaten, and their strongest hold 

Is ours; their Reafan, too—thcir banner old— 

Is ours; and noble Devon bids me say, 

Rise, ALFRED, rise, and claim the glorious day! 

I have my guerdon for the news I bring— 

I am the first to hail thee—ENGLANb’s Kine!” 

** And I the last to beat thee!” cried the dame; 

“‘ Henceforth I live with him in endless fame.” 

Vain boast !—she’s dead, but who can tell her name ? 


On the wild plains of Selwood brightly burst 

The morning sunbeams, over heath and hurst 

Castivg their glory; ere their evening glow 

Shed their red splendour on the vale below, 

How chang’d the scene! in the fresh morning’s prime, 
All life, and pomp, and pride, and strife, and crime; 
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The contest ended at the day’s decrease— 
All death and horror,—desolation,—peace. 


Yet England’s destiny that day was sealed 

In the red glory of that bloody field; 

The yestereve the fierce and ruthless Dane 
Fill’d with uncounted tents the spacious plain. 
Fix’d to one spot, the watchful sentinel 
Look’d out on space to note whate’er befel: 
The harp’s sharp thrilling struck his wary ear ; 
The harper, old and grey—why need he fear ? 
That battle strain a spell around him cast— 
He mus’d in silence, and the minstrel pass’d. 


Amidst the camp that hoary harper paced, 

And well he noted where its strength was placed ; 
Loudly he struck the harp, and keenly eyed 

His auditors, their numbers and their pride; 
Observed their looks, yet play’d he well the while, 
And when they deigned to ’plaud he seemed to smile. 
Their weakness, too, he saw. On, on he went, 

And stopped abruptly at the royal tent; 

There his loud harp thrilled cut its proudest tone, 
And Guthrum listened on his barren throne. 

The Dane was pleased—he praised the minstrel’s lay, 
His guerdon gave, and sent him on his way ; 

Nor knew the fiery Dane, till all too late— 
The minstrel king was ALFRED—Guthrum’s fate. 


The harper hastened on his homeward path, 

No look betokening his inward wrath; 

Nor far he journeyed ere a warlike band 

Of Devon’s followers chalienged him to stand : 

Off flew the minstrel garb—in armour dress’d, 

There ALFRED, England’s sovereign, stood confess’d. 


Right well he used the knowledge he had gained ; 
Great was the risk, and great the end attained. 
His faithful serfs were marshall’d and led on 

To promised victory, and the day was won. 

Weal to the Saxon, ruin to the Dane! 

Then England’s rule began—with ALFRED’s reign. 


*,* The above is intended as one of a series of rhythmical sketches of the more pro- 


minent scenes of English history, which the writer suggests may be interesting and 
instructive to the young, and which he has kindly promised to continue at intervals. 


THE COMPARATIVE CLAIMS OF WARRIORS, SENATORS, AND 
PHILANTHROPISTS TO RESPECT AND GRATITUDE. 


By James SAVILLE, Warehouseman, Birmingham. 


T's onward progress of the world in in- 
telligence and liberty may serve, among 
other advantages, to correct false estimates 
and modify extravagant conclusions as to 
the courage, disinterestedness, and virtue 
of eminent public characters and the posi- 
tive results of their labours in effecting the 
solid advantage of their species. The 
labours of some are clearly discerned, and 
their actual consequences safely antici- 
pated, before the actions themselves have 
passed from the minds or memories of ob- 


servers ; while the course of action pur- 
sued by others must wait the develop- 
ment of time, and the upturning of contin- 
gent events. 

One of the proofs that the age is growing 
in intelligence, will consist in ajust and en- 
lightened estimate of the true benefactors 
of society, and a fair adjustment of their 
sie i to the respect and gratitude of man- 
kind, 

W arrioks, from the earliest records of 


‘war down to the extant biographies of 
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living generals, have ever received a large 
amount of laudation. Poets have sung 
their praises, painters have pourtrayed. 
their persons in full military costume, 
sovereigns and governments have lavished 
upon them choice and substantial favours, 
while the journalist and the historian have 
invested the character and deeds of the en- 
sanguined warrior with a dazzling and un- 
dying glory, and have sought to establish 
his claims to immortal renown on the 
grounds of chivalry and patriotism. | 

We are not prepared to say that in no 
instance has the military hero deserved 
well of his country. Faets might be ad- 
duced in which departed, and even living, 
generals have displayed forbearance and 
magnanimity which their profession does 
not naturally call into requisition. In such 
cases, while we give them our humble 
meed of praise, we cannot, in justice to 
sacred ait long-cherished principles, draw 
general conclusions from isolated or par- 
ticular facts. 

In carefully estimating the soldier’s 
claim to esteem and applause, we must 
not merely take into account the hazards 
and sacrificesit involves; but, on the other 
side, the rewards which await the general 
if he is faithful to his commission and vic- 
torious inthe feld. Military heroes know 
full well the substantial rewards ap- 
pended to daring and success. 

If ambition fires their souls, and they 
wish to establish their reputation for deeds 


of prowess, the profession of arms opens up | 


an enticing prospect. Beyond the smoke 
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It may also be safely averred that most 
battles have been fought and victories 
achieved on unrighteous grounds, and for 
ends unworthy the true greatness of a 
nation. And then we must not overlook 
the immensity of the sacrifices which «il 
wars occasion. Who can number or fully 
estimate its enormous mischiefs? Look at 
the heaps of slain which the successful com- 
mander leaves behind him unburied on the 
field! What household affections are here 
crushed and outraged! The husband torn 
from the wife of his bosom, and the father 
from the children of his strong affection ; 
bodies and minds that might have been 
engaged in the peaceful enterprises of com- 
merce, giving and receiving the recipro- 
cities of domestic and social life, are hur- 
ried on to a destiny for which their profes- 
sion is directly calculated to unfit them. 
The poets who have sung the praises of 
victorious armies have, in some instances, 
essayed to depict the miseries of war ; but 
poets, with their utmost pathos, have failed 
to reach the misery of the case. Doubtless 
there are warriors who deserve our grati- 
tude, having endured the hardships and 
braved the dangers of a military lite from 
love to their country and belief in its 
righteous claims; but, in the general, we 
think they have slender ¢laims on the gya- 
titude of their species, and as the world 
advances in civilisation and morals they 
will receive less and less of the homage of 


| mankind. 


SENATORS are another class whose 
claims we propose briefly to notice. Their 


emitted from the bellowing artillery of | claims, of course, rest chiefly upon their 


war, the forward eye of imagination anti- 
cipates the plaudits of princes, cabinets, 
and parliaments. The halo of glory which 
has irradiated the brows of former heroes 
they expect will shed its Ilustreupon theirs ; 
and even if the embryo victor should fear 
for a moment that he may be numbered 
with the slain, he can still revert to the 
posthumous honours conferred by a grate- 
ful country, who will do ample justice to 
the memory of his name. 

Again.in closely estimating the claims 
of the military hero to respect and gra- 
titude, we should look at the character of 
the war in which he was engaged, the 
amount of the benefits which, if successful, 
it may be supposed to secure, and also the 
sacrifices of life and money at which it is 
obtained. It is to be feared that the 
righteous character of a war is rarely a 
primary or paramount consideration with 
the heroes ef the battle field. Military 
ambition generally exerts a blinding influ- 
ence in this respect, and a thirst for con- 

uest and glory, as it is termed, rises above 


the mere consideration of love of country. | 


individual patriotism and talent. The 
patriotic senator, if gifted with taleuts 
equal to his position, is certainly a great 
public benefactor. He assists in framing 
laws which, if wise and impartial, must 
exert a beneficial influence upon tho entire 
community —an influence that will go 
down to future generations. It is on up- 
right senators that it mainly depends 
whether the principle of civil liberty shall 
be contracted or expanded ; it is for them 
to obstruct or help on the progress of poli- 
tical improvement, to economise or waste 
the public income of the State, and to 
exert a potent influence, not merely upon 
the political, but thesocial destinies of their 
country. As wise laws must be enacted 
before they can be obeyed or adminis- 
tered, the wise legislater is as important 
to society as the uncorrupted and impar- 
tial judge. The province of legislation, 
except that of morals and religion, affords 
the widest and most prominent theatre for 
the laudable exercise and development of 
mental energy. ‘The statesman, whose 
devotion to the interests of his country is 
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proved by the sacrifices he makes for its 
welfare, confers a higher obligation upon 
its citizens than the military commander, 
who may have repelled successfully the 
invasion of a foreign foe. ‘The career of 
the senator may have been less brilliant 
in some respects than that of the warlike 
chief; it may have been unattended by 
the flourish of trumpets, and the loud 
eulogies of journalists catering to popular 
passion; but itis far more substantial and 
beneficial in its results. The direct ten- 
dency of his labours being— 
** To insure to his loved land 
The sweets of liberty and equal laws, 
His deeds, as they deserve, receive proud re- 
compense. 

The muse, pleased with the treasure, 
Proceeds down with it e’en to latest times, 
Giving charge to stone and ever-during brass, 
Yo guard and to immortalise its trust.” 


Let us now consider the claims of the 
PHILANTHROPIST to respect and grati- 
tude. The two classes at which we have 
already glanced are, when actuated by 
pure love of country, philanthropists in 
their way, but we now restrict the mean- 
ing of the term to active and sincere be- 
nevolence. The labours of this class con- 
duce more immediately to the personal 
and social happiness of mankind than 
either of the others, and the results of 
their conduct are vastly more beneficial. 
Good and unexceptionable objects are ac- 
complished without the sacrifice of any- 
thing, save the ease and property of the 
benevolent dispenser. Rank, wealth, and 
power, official greatness, and intellectual 
might, have all done homage at the shrine 
of genuine philanthropy. The world, 
though it frequently fails to appreciate 
true excellence, has often responded to the 
strains of a favourite bard :— 

**O Charity! thy labours most divine ; 

Thy sympathy with sighs, and tears, and 

groans ; 

Thy great, thy noble, godlike wish to heal 
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All aie all fortune’s wounds, and make the 
sou : 

Of every living thing rejoice,” 

The prevailing indisposition of men to 
deeds of unusual benevolence is not as- 
sociated with an unwillingness to pay a 
cordial homage to genuine philanthropy. 
Whose name is most illustrious on the 
pages of history, Napoleon’s or Howard’s? 
and over whiten does the discerning eye 
range with the most entire approbation? 
Certainly the latter; nor is it difficult to 
account for this. The warrior may suc- 
cessfully resist the bold aggression of an 
invading foe; and the high-minded and 
large-hearted senator may snap the fetters 
of apeople’s bondage; but the philanthro- 
pist comes nearer, in his beneficent opera- 
tions, to the woes and necessities of hu- 
manity than can be the result of any 
military triumph or legislative redress. 
The general drains his country of its 
wealth, and robs it of its bravest people, 
and occasions like havoc in the land of the 
enemy ; the senator too often obstructs 

ithe advancement of its people, and thus 
rolls back the tide of a nation’s hopes; 
but the philanthropist, without drawing 
on the exchequer of his country, or retard- 
ing its liberty or social progress, pursues 
the “noiseless tenor of his way,” and 
finds his richest luxury, not in the fickle 
plaudits of the multitude, but in the sub- 
stantial benefits enjoyed by the recipients 
of a disinterested and unwearied benefi- 
cence. The time will come when the 
laurels earned on the gory field of conflict 
shall have faded, and when the labours of 
the senator shall have approximated to 
perfection; but as the time will never 
come when the iron hand of want shall 
cease to press on suffering humanity, the 
exertions of the humane and philanthropic 
as they will ever be needed, so they will 
ever secure the sincere gratitude and the 
fervent praises of the individuals who are 
benefited by those exertions. 


x 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 


By Joun GREET, Painter, Leamington-Spa. 


** The lords of the earth are the working men, who can build or cast down at their will, and who 
retort the sneer of the ‘ soft-handed,’ by pcinting to their trophies wherever art, science, civilisation 


and humanity are known.” 


Sons of fortune! oh, despise not 
Those whose heritage is toil; 
Who to earn their daily pittance, 
Wield the axe or till the soil. 


Labour, though a harsh step-mother, 
Oft secures her sons a name ; 

Hence she boasts a wide dominion 
In the mighty rolls of fame. 


| Men of science, learn’d, profound, 


Poets of ethereal mould, 
That abound with inspirations 
Costlier than demesnes or gold :— 


Men who’ve toiled to save their country, 
And set exiled kinsmen free, . 

And conferred the priceless heirloom— 
Chartered home and liberty. 


t 
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Thou who stalk’st abroad creation, And those kirtles which bedizen 

Idler, voyaging life’s main, Fashion’s gay, voluptuous guest, 
Blush to scorn the hands that labour But for toil-worn hands and fingers 

For thy happiness and gain! Still might warm the silk-worm’s nest. 
Ah! those pearl-drops which beglitter, All the costly gems of princes, 
_ And impart new charms to thee, Anda kingdom’s pride and boast, 
Were by arduous toilings rescued But for man’s unceasing efforts, 
_ From the caverns of the sea. Must for ever have been lost. 
All the treasures thou dost cherish— Wisdom, learning, wealth, and beauty, 
. Sweets and spices from afar— Honour, might, and liberty, 
Have perturbed the evening slumbers Home and empire, shrines and temples, 
- Of the weary mariner. : ‘Trophies are of industry. 


Scorn, O scorn, then, if thou willest, 
And deride thy toiling neighbour; 

Tis the workman’s pride to own it, 
There’s a dignity in labour. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE RECOMMENDED TO WORKING MEN. 
i By W. G. Drnuam, Umbrella-maker, London, 


TuERE are great and good lessons to be learned from every season of the year. 
To the thoughtful Christian all external objects serve to awaken the chords of his 
spiritual life. Indeed were we habitually to reflect on all we see and hear, the 
words of the poet might serve to describe a literal fact ; we might 


“* See angels everywhere, 
And God in everything.” 


Intelligent man comes short of his high prerogative of reason so long as he 
remains insensate to the glories and beauties which Gop sheds around him; for 
with all the woe and misery with which sin has darkened the world, the bene- 
volent Creator still permits some faint traces of paradise to be seen, mingles some 
good with the eyil of our present state, and doubtless intends thereby to arouse 
man to loftier aspirations ; to direct him to a nobler destiny than earth or selfish- 
ness can afford. We have no sympathy with those who would invest goodness 
‘and truth with aspects repulsive, harsh, and unlovely ; for we believe that virtue 
is eyer fair, that truth is ever beautiful. Nor can we agree with those who repre- 
‘sent the study of nature as inconsistent with devotional feelings; and there are 
some who do this, notwithstanding the example of the great Teacher himself, whose 
‘unsurpassable illustrative lessons are replete with figures and moralisings drawn 
from natural objects. With such an example and authority before us, we may 
well pity those who would shut up Gon’s book of nature, as not to be studied and 
delighted in by the men of devotion, Not that we would for one moment dis- 
parage the higher and peculiar truths of revelation, but we protest against the 
dogma that would confine us to abstract truths, and deprive us of those lessons 
which are to be gathered from external and ever present objects. The great 
Creator has given to man two books,— Nature and Revelation: let us study them 
both, and we shall discover harmonies and beauties such as never can be known or 
appreciated by the exclusive study of either. 

To the working man especially we commend the habit of reflecting on all he 
sees around, because by so doing he will refine and elevate his faculties; he will 
gather many sweet consolations amidst his daily toil; he will enlarge his sphere of 
knowledge; he will extend his circumference of thought and feeling; he will 
enter on a new world of life and hope and enjoyment; and he will learn to regard 
himself as a part of the great whole over which presides infinite wisdom, care, and 
benevolence, and without whose knowledge and permission not even a sparrow 
falls to the ground. Nor must we omit to mention that the study of nature is not 
an expensive luxury, or aboye the limited means of the sons of toil, Indeed it is 
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an enjoyment which no amount of mere wealth can purchase. Like all Gon’s gifts 
to man, it is free to all who bring to it simple tastes and natural feelings. It is a 
perennial spring of enjoyment, instruction, and refinement, accessible to the poorest 
and most despised. 

But it may be objected that the working man has not the time nor the requisite 
opportunities for this study. We believe this to be a fallacy ; and if there were no 
other proof, the fact that many who are engaged in protracted toil do, nevertheless, 
find time for this pursuit, and that some of this class have been honourably distin- 
guished in it, were sufficient answer to the objection. We may not ,be favoured 
with many advantages ; our means and opportunities may be limited; we may 
even be destitute of scientific treatises; we may be fully occupied with the claims 
of business arid domestic cares; and yet, amidst all this, we may pursue this study 
with pleasure and advantage. What we contend for is the habitual, reflective, and 
observant exercise of those faculties with which we are endowed, and the direction 
of those faculties towards the acquisition of the elevating and constantly-recurring 
lessons presented to us in Nature’s volume. Animated by such a spirit, we shall 
be enabled to gather even “ sermons from stones.”’ 

It is, indeed, surprising with what ignorance and blindness many similar and 
beautiful objects are regarded; the very commonness of these objects, and their 
familiar and constant pressure, seem to degrade them to those who never look 
beneath the surface of things; while with others the animal so predominates over 
the spiritual, that these objects are regarded in their lowest aspect—as ministering 
to mere physical necessities, while every point of beauty and instruction is unseen 
and unappreciated. We wish to arouse our brethren of the working class to loftier 
aspirations—to awaken within them finer sensibilities, to direct them to nobler 
pursuits and more elevated and rational pleasures ; and we know of nothing more 
adapted to this end than the humble and reyerent study of the innumerable inter- 
esting and beautiful objects which surround us in the natural world. 


We crave, then, your attention while we endeavour to set forth some of the plea- 
sures and advantages connected with the study of nature, especially to work- 
ing men. 

lst. The pleasures derived from this pursuit are innocent, refined, and elevating ix 
their tendency. ‘The working man needs relaxation and recreation. However im- 
portant and necessary his regular avocations may be—however beneficial and useful 
both to himself and to society at large—it is both dangérous and unwise to deprive 
him of agreeable changes and relaxation during the intervals of toil. ‘The bene- 
ficent Creator has given to man one day in sevenas arestfrom labour. The “ man- 
servant’ and the ‘‘ maidservant’’ are expressly included in this benevolent arrange- 
ment, and, by divine command, fully entitled to its privileges and advantages—a 
sufficient intimation, one would think, that the working class have wants, capabi- 
lities, and destinies beyond the pale of mere daily labour. The darkness andrepose 
of the night season is another of those providential laws intended, doubtless, to 
remind us that incessant, unvarying toil is a sin against Nature, and a crime against 
man’s higher and spiritual rights. The working man, in common with the whole 
human race, is possessed of moral and spiritual faculties ; the possession of those 
faculties point him out as invested with a noble nature, whose ultimate destinies 
no stretch of thought can reach, no words can adequately pourtray. r 


To prepare for that glorious destiny which lies before him in the shadowy 
future, every human being must cultivate his faculties, and enlarge and develope his 
powers of thought and feeling, otherwise his better and higher nature will be buried, 
sunk, and lost, in the claims of the passing hour. Such, working men, are your 
sacred responsibilities ; such is your destiny. It has too long been your reproach 
that your leisure hours have been wasted in frivolous, unworthy, and degrading 
pursuits ; that you have spent the time which should be sacred to improvement 
and to the education of the higher faculties, in debasing yourselves below irrational 
creatures. Would you wipe away this reproach, choose innocent pleasures, and 
engage in instructive relaxation. Such you may find in the study of nature; its 
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joys are never followed by remorse, nor tainted with guilt, but tend to purify the 
taste, and to elevate its disciples far above sensuality and vice. 

2nd, The pleasures connected with the study of nature are adapted to the domestic 
circle, ‘There are some subjects which, to be studied to advantage, require to be 
pursued alone. A man must isolate himself, or shut himself up from society, so as 
to concentrate his individual powers on the point before him ; the slightest distrac- 
tion may disturb a train of thought and disperse a series of conclusions that may 
have cost hours of severe application. However valuable such studies may be in 
their proper time and place, they are certainly not adapted to social and domestic 
circles ; and those who devote themselves to such pursuits have to pay a high price 
for any gratification connected with them, in the self-denial and deprivation of 
social intercourse which they involve. Such, however, is not the case with the 
study of nature. Its pleasures may be shared and enjoyed at home, around the 
family hearth, and in the midst of wife and children. Indeed, so much is this 
the case, that there is no method so effective for pleasing and instructing 
children as teaching by natural objects. The little mind, as yet incapable of learning 
from books, unable to follow any abstract reasoning, and that would shrink 
repelled from any formal, didactic lesson, may yet have its powers awakened and 
its attention aroused by familiar objects, and in this way the primary ideas of 
size, form, colour, quality, &c., may be impressed on the little prattler who climbs 
its father’s knee, or hangs round his neck, when he returns from his daily toil to 
the bosom of his family. The commonest objects may thus be made the means of 
delighting and instructing the domestic circle. A bird or flower, the cat or dog, 
water, coal, and a hundred other things, palpable and familiar to the senses of a 
child, may serye to develop its young faculties, and lay the foundation for 
future acquisitions of knowledge. Now whatever serves to bind the working man 
to his home, and to render that home pleasant, grateful, and soothing to him after 
his daily labour, saves him from many temptations to which he would otherwise 
be exposed. Whatever tends to awaken, perpetuate, and strengthen his parenta. 
affections exercises a refining and elevating influence on his entire character, and 
banishes discontent and repining, those domestic fiends which too frequently rob 
the home of the working man of its natural grace andcharm, Whatever combines 
instruction with amusement not only powerfully engages the minds of children, 
but also prevents the waste of what little time the working man has to spend 
with his family, and saves it, by pre-occupation, from that desecration of small 
talk and-slander to which uneducated minds are prone. So far as the pleasures 
connected with the study of nature are adapted to those ends, so far will they 
exercise a lasting and genial influence in the family, by elevating its tone of feeling 
and stimulating its mental growth, so that—catching the spirit of poetry and love 
—eyen the humble child of the working man will learn to sing with emotion— 


‘‘ How many things are beautiful— 
The bird that sings and flies ; 
The setting sun, when day is done ; 
The rainbow in the skies.” 


And, perchance, that child will in future years look back to the simple pleasures 
of its humble home, and regard it as the birthplace of the knowledge, love, and 
goodness it may then possess. 

8rd, The study of nature fends to the formation of good habits. Among these 
nabits one of the most prominent which the study of nature encourages 1s early 
rising. And who that has ever beheld the rising of the sun, the dawning of the 
day, but has felt its enlivening and invigorating influence? Stand, for instance, 
on a hill-top, and cast your eyes to the far horizon. ‘The glorious sun is awakening 
on the world; the grey mist that had thrown its mantle over surrounding objects 
is broken here and there; objects indistinct before now begin to stand out in bold 
relief against the sky, as though to greet the King of Day ; feathery vapours ascend 
from the earth; and then a gushing stream of glory pours from the east, lights up 
the face of nature, displays each varied beauty, and heightens every point in the 
landscape. Shaking off the torpor of sleep, the tribes of earth begin to come 
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forth, sounds of life fill the air, while to their several pursuits birds and beasts 
arise, with ardour and animation expressed in every motion. ‘The morning time is 
the bursting out afresh of life—the calling forth of young strength, the reanima- 
tion of vigorous faculties, the diurnal resurrection of early beauties ; bloom, scent, 
colour, sound, and motion are everywhere called forth when Gop’s sun first shines 
out on the world. The morning time, then, is a time of life, of activity, and of 
enjoyment; let us arise and seek it. With such impressions and feelings the 
student of nature will rise at early morn, and go forth to delight himself with the 
glories and beauties peculiar to its fresh-springing time; and thus it is that this 
study tends to encourage the invaluable habit of early rising. . 

Again; the order and harmony apparent in the works of creation, the universal 
prevalence of well-defined laws, and the regular sequence of cause and effect, 
which the study of nature reveals, produce a powerful impression on the mind, 
and tend to promote methodical and regular habits of life. ‘The misery and suffering 
involved in a departure from the organic laws of nature—the certainty that those 
laws are never violated with impunity, and that those who neglect or disobey them 
are sure, sooner or later, to reap the bitter fruits of their folly—are truths which 
the study of nature teaches, and which, if allowed to preduce their proper effect, 
will beget habits of temperance, sobriety, and abstinence from seductive but baneful 
gratification,—habits these of vast importance to the working man, without which 
he can never rise in the social scale, and for want of which thousands of this class 
expose themselves to want, disease, and premature death. It is related of that 
excellent though eccentric man, the late Rev. Rowland Hill, that on one occasion, 
at a dinner party with some friends, he declared, in his quaint way, that he meant 
to enjoy himself, for he would drink lite a beast. After dinner, when pressed to 
indulge in wine, and reminded of his intention, he refused to take more than one 
glass, ‘‘ For,’’ said he, “a beast knows when it has had enough, and so do I>’ 
And truly we may learn from the lower orders of creation; and one valuable 
lesson which the study of their habits teaches us is, to refrain altogether from what 
is injurious, and tor»be moderate and restrained even in what is of itself good. 

Ath. The study of Nature teaches us humility. When we consider the vast 
extent of the universe, the grandeur and magnificence of its objects, the illimitable 
and almighty power of its great Creator, we must be impressed with reverence and 
awe. Andif we turn from these points to ourselves, we must feel how little we 
know of that vast empire of creation, how imperfect our knowledge, how poor in» 
comparison with what we have yet to learn. Indeed, the farther we proceed in this 
study, the more knowledge we acquire, the more profound and extensive our 
acquaintance with the works of creation, the more shall we be humbled at the com- 
parative insignificance of our attainments. The greatest philosophers have been 
the humble&t of men; lecause, in proportion as they have proceeded to explore the 
domains of Nature have they become convinced of the bcundless extent beyond, 
and seen that the longest life and the most untiring industry, combined with the 
highest powers of intellect, are incapable of exhausting a tithe of the wonders of 
’Gop’s creation. The true student of nature is never proud of himself; but standing 
-in the presence of the great Architect of Creation, will learn to tread its magnificent 
courts with reverence—a reverence that will lead him to be grateful for the inesti- 
mable privilege of contemplating and learning to understand the manifestations of 
an infinitely wise, almighty, and benevolent power. The advantage of this humble 
and reverent spirit is to stimulate to constant mental activity ; to encourage our 
intellectual growth by unfolding the inexhaustible provision which Gop has made 
in his works for the gratification of the highest and most enlarged faculties that any 
creature can possibly possess, and thus to save us from ever sitting down idly, or 
despairing that our pursuit of knowledge will be fruitless—an advantage this which 
the working man ought eagerly to avail himself of, since, however humble his 
position, and however limited his powers, he is sure to find something adapted to 
them in the works of creation, calculated to expand his faculties, and raise him 
in the scale of being. 

dth. The study of nature teaches us fo place an implicit reliance on Providence. 
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‘The wisdom, care, and goodness of the Creator are conspicuous in all his works. 
His benevolent provisions are extended to the lowest and meanest of his creatures, 
and those provisions amply suffice for the supply of every natural want, and the 
gratification of every faculty. Not a sparrow falls to the ground without his 
knowledge and permission, Ag for ourselves, ‘‘ the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered,” and the most fragile and insignificant insect is the object of his care, 
and is included in his proyidential arrangements. Even the grass of the field may 
teach us to trust in Providence ; for what saith the Great 'Teacher—If God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?’’ The study of nature, 
while it reveals to us the grandeur and boundless extent of Gop’s natural kingdom, 
also discovers to us an Omnipotent Goodness pervading its whole extent, and pro- 
viding for the meanest reptile that crawls beneath our feet. Ifin reference to man 
it may be said— 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ;” 


this, certainly, cannot be affirmed of that wise Being, who has created nothing in vain, 
and who, though no creature’s eye may notice their usefulness and beauty, yet pro- 
nounced all that He made to be “ yery good.’’ ‘The dark-minded sceptic may 
deride the idea of man being an object of the attention and care of that Being who 
rules the universe: he may ask, in scorn, ‘‘ Why should such a Being descend 
from the spheres to notice so insignificant an atom as man?’’ but he forgets that 
even lower atoms bear traces of creative wisdom and benevolence, and display to 
some extent the attributes of the Almighty. As has been finely remarked, if in 
the realms of space we behold a universe of worlds, on earth we discover a world 
in an otom.* ‘The universal voice of nature is uplifted against the unbeliever, in 
unison with that of a divine, all-pervading Providence; while the tongue of 
inspiration conveys the assurance from the High and Lofty One—‘‘ With that man 
will I dwell that is of a humble and contrite spirit, and that trembleth at my word.” 

Now this constant reliance on Providence is of peculiar importance to the 
working man, for he has to do with many of the petty concerns of life; the 
greater part of his time is occupied in providing the bread which perisheth; he is 
not unfrequently the victim of want and privation ; at the best his is a ‘‘ battle of 
life,’’ sometimes against fearful odds; but shall he despair when he knows that 
the Almighty Father regards him with tender compassion, and extends even to 
him his benevolent care > Besides, the study of nature will teach him that in the 
great general scheme of Providence, even 

‘* Partial evil is universal good;” 


and though he may be numbered among the enduring and suffering ones, still he is 
not forgotten, nor will he ever be forsaken by that bountiful Creator who provides 
for all his hands have made. 

6th. The study of nature teaches us the brevity and uncertainty of human life. 
Everything around us tells of change, decay, and death. The sere and yellow 
leaf, the withered tree, the perished flower, rich as they are in poetic beauty, appeal 
powerfully to our experience as to those inevitable changes to which we are all, 
more or less, sooner or later, subject and exposed. ach revolving period of time 
brings with it its appropriate lesson; the seasons in their course present us with 
numerous objects, each inscribed with the serious truth that all sublunary things 
are passing on to some hidden, unknown future. Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 
with their freshness, beauty, and luxuriance, are followed by the severity, hardness, 
and decay of Winter; and these in their several aspects are strikingly emblematic 
of infancy, youth, manhood, and age. ‘The diurnal revolution of the earth, while 
it secures to us a grateful period of repose and sleep, also daily repeats the lesson 
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that night certainly follows morning ; for as often as the morning dawns, so surely 
does the night draw on apace. ‘The setting sun, the fading glory, the dim twilight, 
the shadows of evening, and the darkness of night, 365 times in a year, 10,950 
times in an ayerage life, repeat the lesson, and cry unto man—‘ This is whereunto 
thou art hastening on!’ Thus are we being constantly carried forward by the 
law of progression, so that, if we live out the morning of life, we must come at last 
to the night of age and of death. 

Happy he who, haying arrived at this pcint, can look back on the days he has 
passed with serenity and satisfaction, and with confidence and hope towards the 
future! But a cloud suddenly arises! the sky is quickly overcast! night will 
sometimes overtake us ere the day has well begun. Even so the sun is frequently 
obscured in the midst of his glory—the blooming flower perishes in the height of 
beauty—the young are cut down in the freshness of their youth—and early graves 
are both numerous and solemn. 

Foolish is the man who despises these lessons—who learns nothing of prudénce, 
foresight, and preparation for the evil day, And is there nothing beyond? do we 
not daily behold the resurrection of nature; the rising up, the re-formation, the 
reproduction of all that is glorious, beautiful, and good in the natural world, from 
the effete, decayed particles, that erewhile presented nothing but loathsome, dead 
aspects. And is there no analogy to be found, think you, between your essential 
constituents, O man, and the elements of mere physical or organic life? But here 
we pause, for at this point the study of Nature conducts us to the very threshold of 
RELIGION ; and there we pause with reverent steps, content if these ponderings or 
natural phenomena have led you, reader, to so elevated and hopeful a position, 
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Mr. Epitor,—It is not without much fear that I now write. I ama young man, 
twenty years of age. It has been my lot to work in a cotton mill ever since I was about 
eight years old; and any learning that I have obtained has been amidst the hum of 
wheels and the whirl of spindles. I went forth next as. a doffer; since then I have 
passed through all the grades in the throstle room, till I at length got to be an overseer. 
I have been also to all kinds of work in the mill. At present, in consequence of the 
dullness of trade, l am out of employ; but I am not so badly off as are some persons in 
like circumstances; because being a teetotaler, I have been able to lay up a little against. 
‘‘arainy day.”’ I have long had a desire to contribute to your Monthly Supplement, but 
as often as I took up my pen I flung it down in despair. I have at last mustered courage 
to send you a few lines; I shall be happy to see them published, but if you think them 
unfit, why I must adopt the motto of the old song— 

“Pry, try, try again, 
Nothing venture, nothing win.” 

Bacup, Lancashire. Yours respectfully, Jonn HARTLEY, 

{Our young friend has not arrivedat perfection; but, to encourage him to “‘try again,” 
we insert his verses. —ED. ] 


Then hail it, men of every realm, 


THE GOOD TIME. Of every tongue and land; 
: : Join in the cry that’s now abroad : 
Hatt it, ye sons of liberty ! “The good time is at hand.” 


Hail it, ye men of toil, 


The era bright that’s coming on: Throw down the sparkling poison cup; 


Wake, drunkards, from your sleep ; 


Wait yet a little while. | Firm set your shoulders to the wheel ; 
Though kings and tyrants frown upon | Nor more like Teptiles inet 
Our efforts great and small, | Rouse ye, young men! the time is come ; 
The “good time’s coming,” and’twilleome—! __ Shake off each slumbering charm ; 
That happy time for all ;— | Handle the pen, take up the book, 
; Thus for the battle arm. 
When men to men shali ‘* brothers be,” | Heed not what friends or foes may say, 
From north to southern pole ; Nor cries of, ‘‘ Hold! be still! ”’ 
For Anglo white and Negro black Let “ Onward, onward,” be your aim; 


Have but one common soul, | Onward we must and will, 
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PUSH ON. 


By 8S. B, Beau, Compositor, London. 


Sons of labour! daughters of toil! men of | 
hard hands and brawny limbs—ye whose 
brows are sprinkled with the dew of exer- 
tion for daily bread—faint not, but push on! 
The world is a race-course, and he who 
would win the prize must gird up his loins 
to endure, wrestle, persevere, and push on. 
“Paint heart ne’er won fair lady ;” much 


less can vacillating, intermittent, easily-tired 
brain and hand, gain the goal of success in 
labour. Competition is the feature of the 
age. Speculations, vast undertakings, giant 
works, all starting out of the jog-trot of 
former days, march with seven-leagued 
strides to perfection. Mankind is upon the 
tun. Science, literature, philosophy, inven- 
tion, exuberant with healthy action, each in 
its own path is opening new wonders, and 
startling all with fresh discoveries. The 
age of armed chivalry and cramping feu- 
dalism has given place to the chivalry of 
industry. Class distinctions gradually fade 
—men, more equal in advantages and posi- 
tion, compete more fairly, the lowest with 
the highest. He, then, who endures the 
most, who pushes on, untired, undismayed 
by failure, and who falls but to rise again 
wili pass his less vigorous competitor, an 
stand at last on the summit of success, if 
not of fame—fame, not raised on the wrongs 
of his fellow-men—not supported by blood- 
shed and death—but fame, lasting from its 
own utility, and from the blessings it 
bestows on humanity. 


One of the greatest ornaments of “ our 
glorious constitution’”—one of the chief 
supports that make England sit so stately 
on her island-throne, is the fact, that the 
Jabourer with his spade, the mechanic with 
his tool, the artizan with his skill—ay, and 
even the penniless beggar, may rise,—for 
many such have risen,—to “sit among 
princes,” and adorn the high places of the 
land with their stern industry, practical 
utilitarianism, self-denial, and sympathy 
even with the lowest. Richard Cobden was 
once a travelling packman; Douglas Jer- 
rold and Henry Vincent were compositors ; 
Charles Dickens, a reporter; Robert Ste- 
phenson, who spanned the sea with a bridge, 
and girded Englard with iron highways, 
was the son of a miner. Thom, the poet, 
was a weaver; Ebenezer Elliott, the Anti- 
Corn Law Rhymer, before whose thunders 
the landed aristocracy quailed, and who 
shook hydra-headed monopoly to its base, 
felt poverty and deprivation, Onthe Hx- 
change, in the Senate, the courts of law, 
the pulpit, the leading commercial firms, 


are men who have risen from the lowest 
obscurity. Nobility is in a man’s mind— 
influence, in his power of thought and 
ability to push on. Let him earnestly, 
prudently, perseveringly, not only se¢ to 
work, but keep working, and he will achieve 
great things. A pleasing anecdote is told 
of Robert the Bruce, hero of Bannockburn. 
Wearied with repeated defeats, exhausted 
in mind and body, despairing of success, he 
lay in a rude hut. A spider there was try- 


‘ing to fix its slender thread to a beam. 


Many times the frail insect put forth all its 
skill, but without success; but still per- 
severing, it at last effected its object. 
King Robert started up, resolved not to be 
outdone by so mean a creature; thus he, too, 
gained his desire. 

Hard-working man, exhausted with striv- 
ing to maintain a decent appearance—un- 
successful youth, brow-beaten and refused 
in seeking employment—weary student, 
plying the pen and wasting the ‘‘ midnight 
oil’ in vain—pale needlewoman, ‘ with eye- 
lids weary and red’’—do not despair, but 
still push on. Your road may be rough, 
your path without one ray of light to 
lure you on: want may stare you in the 
face, and children cry for bread; but strive, 
hope, push on yet, and you will succeed. 
You are not alone in anxiety and toil. 
Many, whose gaudy chariots glide smoothly 
along—whose tables are covered with “ all 
the delicacies of the season,” and into 
whose laps wealth pours her golden store, 
work hard, pass sleepless nights, feel not 
the rest of velvet couches, and envy the lot 
of those who know not the eares of state, 
the responsibility of chieftainship, or the 
rack and uncertainty of speculating thou- 
sands. It is a common error, that high 
station and the possession of wealth pre- 
clude anxiety and the weariness of toil, as 
well as secure happiness andease. Insome 
cases it does banish labour—but never, by 
so doing, produces ease and happiness. 
The inaction of a rich man, who only exerts 
himself to spend his riches, is a wretched 
condition. In one sense he is at rest; but 
that rest is the repose of a stagnant pool, 
whose sluggish fluid no healthful breeze 
awakes to action,—no inward viiality causes 
to dance and sparkle in the sunbeam—over 
whose bosom no vessel glides, and which is 
alike unconscious of tidal vigour or puri- 
fying flow. Inaction there breeds corrup- 
tion and malaria—renders it a monster to 
itself, a curse to all aruund. The man, 
also, who lives alone for pleasure, fecls in- 
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expressible languor, perpetual ennui, slug- 
gishness of soul, mental blight, and bodily 
disease. Excitement and novelty can alone 
rouse him; and, as with all stimuli, the 
oftener used, the greater in strength must 
they become, and the more debilitating and 
unsatisfying in result. 

In the case of those, however, who have 
risen to wealth by hard labour, their very 
position, increasing as it does their riches, 
augments proportionably — responsibility, 
anxiety, and toil. Many think it a desira- 
ble thing to be Prime Minister; but how 
few, who so pine for that exalted station, 
could bear the perpetual exertion of brain, 
far severer than bodily toil, the baiting of 
foes, and the legion of cares which the iron 
crown of office brings? Who works harder 
than the Lord Chancellor, sitting sometimes 
twelve hours in court, listening to knotty 
points of law; presiding in the House of 
Lords, as chief Government officer, half 
through the night ; and having, in addition, 
to weigh important decisions in law before 
delivery, involving deep and learned study? 
Our large commercial firms also (Fox and 
Henderson for instance), go through an 
immensity of labour. Fancy the tremendous 
anxiety of the construction of the Crystal 
Palace, in so short a time, resting mainly 
on two men, while some of the mechanics 
left their work sooner than submit to a 
slight reduction of time for one of their 
meals. Lawyers and physicians in large 
practice, tradesmen with vast establish- 
ments, presidents of public bodies—in fact, 
all who, from their position, hold sway, 
have to work hard in proportion. The 
labourer for twelve hours a day is but a per- 
petual holiday-maker compared with many 
above him, upon whom he looks with envy, 
as having little to do. 

All who are ‘ respectable,’? work, and 
work hard. Without labour, as has so often 
been truly said in THE WorkING Man’s 
FRIEND, England would never have become 
what she is. Herships would never ‘ float 
on every sea,”’ or ‘* bid good morning to the 
sun all over the earth.’”? Commerce, science, 
philosophy, literature, education—all that 
elevates us as a nation—would occupy an 
infinitely inferior position to what they do, 
did not men, whether clothed in fustian or 
broadcloth, strive might and main, conti- 
nually, undauntedly, in their several spheres 
of action. The past history of the great 
nations of antiquity proves this. Had 
Rome persevered in the stern, self-denying, 
hard-working spirit that raised her to be 
Queen of the world, she might now sit in 
majesty by the banks of the Tiber, and 


earth heaves hourly with action. 
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but energetic foe laid her palaces waste. 
So also with many others, which our space 
will not permit of mentioning. 

| Courage, then, weary worker, in dingy 
counting-house or blackened forge—in the 
|depths of the mine, or in the crowded 
| bustling city—on green ocean, or smiling 
harvest-field—in dirty garret, or pent-up 
workshop! Work on everywhere—work 
with a good heart and cheerful spirit, even 
though sometimes hands grow weary and 
muscles ache—though brain become dull, 
and spirits exhausted. Rest awhile, and 
then, with renewed vigour, push on again. 
This world is the abiding-place of work ; it 
is the best thing a man can have. Without 
it, earth would become aninferno. Labour 
wearies the body; but, while it draws forth 
all its powers for good, the mind also is 
improved. An idle man’s thoughts are 
never much worth—his deeds never above 
common-place, often delow it ; his character, 
if not absolutely vicious, certainly not com- 
manding respect. 

Work on, for all creation labours. Ma- 
terial nature is never idle. The teeming 
Unseen, 
beneath its dark bosom, all is stir and acti- 
vity. Sun, moon, rain, and storm, all feed 
its vitality, and aidits productions. 


‘* The gossamere, adoatin air, 
‘he meanest thing that flies,” 


works out its varied existence. The beast 
of the field, the tree of the forest, the violet, 
half-hidden in its flowery seclusion, all 
labour out their mission on earth. The air 
around us, the dust beneath, even the de- 
caying animal or vegetable substance—are 
at work. Nature knows not a vacuum, or 
a space or atomic particle, where action is 
not going on. If, then, mere senseless, 
unconscious materiality is ever working, 
and producing new forms of beauty or 
utility, shall man, the highest work of Om- 
nipotence, the chief ornament of earth, 
the sower in time, the reaper in immorta- 
lity, stand still and hear the busy hum of 
all creation, as it performs its appointed 
labour, only to be soothed into inaction, 
and sink drowsily into slumber? Shall he 
live, amid the ever-shifting panorama of 
being, a mockery of a man, a breathing log, 
a nonentity in mind, a disgrace to himself, 
a nuisance to his fellows, an insult ‘to his 
Creator, and a thing which, with a Godlike 
form and immortal destiny, shrouds its 
quick and all-powerful spirit within the 
living grave of inaction? 

Such a being is a man who does not, will 
not work. Who would be like him? Who 


stretch her triumphant sceptre far and wide. | would occupy his position? Ye, who would 


But luxury sapped her strength, corrup-/| not, work rash? 
| perseveringly, an 


tion weakened her neryes, and a barbarous 


work thankfully, work 
push on. 14748 
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EXERCISES FOR INGENUITY. 


SOLUTION To ALGEBRAICAL QugEsTION IN MAy NuMBER, 


6,564,250 the number of persons in 1808 ; 
24,300,936 the number in 1860; and 
40,000,000 in the year 1879-80. 


[Correct solutions have also been sent by J. Timms, Chesterfield; W. Fryer, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; J. Sowden, Devonport; L. R., Bath; William G,. Cooper and D. 
MacDonnell, Edinburgh. Solutions have also been forwarded by several working men, 
which, though correct in principle, are deficient in some of the details necessary. The 


Letin proverb tells us we must ‘‘ never despair,”’ 


4) . 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN LAST SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER. 
Weak and short is the zephyr whose kiss hardly moves 
The light tresses on infancy’s brow ; 
Strong and long is the blast a full moon has blown past, 
For old ocean is tumbling e’en now. 


The young breezes last night shook the aspen and died, 
Yet of old they had swathed the green earth ; 

Oh ! how biting their cold where the Alp wolves abide— 
Here their warmth gives the gay flow’rets birth. 


The wind sports o’er the tatters on beggary’s back, 
Stopping not for the proud monarch’s train ; 

But by day and by night, like a courser in flight, 
It careereth o’er earth and o’er main. 


Is it wrong when fell vapours it drives from their prey, 
Or the slaveship consigns to its doom ? 

Is it right when it wafts the poor negro away, 
Or gives wings to the dreaded simoom ? 


It is rich when it swells gallant argosies’ sails ; 
Good and blest when it cures with its breath ; 
Bad and poor when it kills with its poisonous gales ; 
li is curst when the tempest deals death. 


Yet as sadly it echoeth widawhood’s wail, 
It sings light ’midst the spices of Ind; 
Thus in blessing or pride, at all times it doth ride, 
Oh! how mighty and good is the wind ! AoB. 
Southampton, June 1], 1851. 
[Correct answers haye also been received from L, R., W. Thomas, and W, H.] 


QuESTIONS FOR ANSWER, 


1. What is the difference between twice twenty-eight and twice eight and twenty ? 

2. Who was the first whistler, and what tune did he whistle ? 

3. My 5, 2, 4, 3, 6, forms part of the clothing of man, and so does my 2, 8, 6; my 
7, 8,9, 6, is part of a ship; my 7,4, 5, 6, is a fog; my 5, 7, 4, 6, 2, is a worker in 
metals; my 3, 4,1, 2, ivy something which almost all men want to be; my 4,6, my 
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2,4, 7, and my 2, 4, 9, areeach pronouns; my 8, 7, and 8, 3, 0, and 4, 5, are the first, 
second, and third persons singular of a neuter verb; and my whole is a word of nine 
letters denoting a time which is kept as a great festival—Joun Sacar, Burnley. 


4, A working man has a square garden, with two diagonal walks in it; each walk is half- 
a-yard broad, and together they contain an area of fourteen yards, What is the area of 
the four triangular parts of the garden into which it is divided by these walks ? 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 


5. A graceful and majestic hall 

Of matchless fame in Hyde-park stands ; 
Of which, o’er yards, one crystal wall 

Six hundred and sixteen extends ; 
And to threescore sixteen unite, 

Then you’ve its width in fathoms found ; 
Assume its angles to be right, 

Then say what land those walls surround ; 
Suppose its angles still the same, 

Perimeter a constant sum ; 
Again do you its area name, 

Had it been made a maximum, 

Chesterfield, May 19, 1851. J. Timms, Engine Tenter, 


6. The shaft of a colliery is 180 fathoms deep ; the cylinder, or drum, on which the rope 
coils, is 18 feet in diameter; and the rope three-quarters of an meh thick. Required 
the number of revolutions made by the cylinder in the ascent or descent of the tubs, and 
the diameter of a cylinder to work a seam of coal 100 fathoms deep at the same time ; 
also the distance from the top at which the tubs would pass each other ? 


7. My first conveys the Irish lass 

To Ballyshannon fair; 

My second oft contains a mass 
Of gold and diamonds rare. 

My whole is worn by those I wot, 
Who gold and diamonds wear ; 

The Irish lass she needs it not 
At Ballyshannon fair.—C 


8. Why would Lavater have made a good soldier? 

9. What is that which makes everybody sick but those who swallow it ? 
10. Why would an owl be offended if you cafled him a pheasant? 

11. Use me well, and I’m everybody: scratch my back, and I’m nobtotiy. 


[We have received many kind and encouraging letters; in some cases we have 
answered our friends by post, but in the majority of instances our well-wishers must 
content themselves with this general acknowledgment. We are not easily surprised; 
we cannot, however, but express our wonder and gratification at the amount of know- 
ledge and tact possessed by the readers of Tue Workinc Man’s Frienp.| 
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POETRY OF ART—THE EXHIBITION. 


By Grorce Strone, Compositor, West Brompton. 


———— 


DyA BeBe: Tire 


AmrpstT its manifold excitements, it is much to be lamented that the Portry of the 
Exuisition is so little thought of by the multitude, already gazing with wide- 
stretched eyelids upon its sudden upheavement from a verdant grass-wave, like 
some giant thing of magnet power, drawing a world to itself. Yet unquestionably 
there is much impregnating every part of this building, unnoticed, perhaps, by the 
casual or exterior observer, but felt by every heart, though not spoken by every 
tongue. 

Say not Poetry is inconsistent with Art. Are the efforts of a Raphael or Michael 
Angelo destitute thereof? The Exhibition is the product of mechanical Art. Is 
there then no poetry in mechanism, artificial as well as natural? Do not the grey- 
headed piles of Wren and of Jones converse in mystic language that finds a response 
in each wondering soul? The breathings of the hoary elm and eternal oak are 
grand, sublime; and the soft wind-lispings of the elastic sapling make known the 
beautiful. Sterile and of ‘‘no penetrable stuff’? must that soul be that can, un- 
moved, behold the terrible beetlings of Dunluce or Framlingham Castles—wild 
and unploughed; that can pass, unnoticed, those mighty Art-victories, the Tubular 
Bridge, Electric Wire, or Crystal Palace. ‘True, poetic Art is dull, earthly, 
because it is destitute of organic vitality ; natural poetry is beautiful, life-full, 
because its breathings are of a great presiding Soul, pure, divine. Both are chil- 
dren of the same parent-genius, speakiny one mother-tongue—poetry. Pope has 
sung the perfect strains of the former. Thomson has evolved the most unstudiedly 
elognent tones from the latter. Genius is not more incompatible with the one 
than with the other, ‘Che Muses are seen and their influence felt in the cathedral, 
college, and on ‘change, as well as in the garden and woodland glade. In the 
first their absence is felt, because undesired, unlooked for, other engrossments 
intervening ; while they force themselves more earnestly upon our attention in the 
last, as we have but them to admire. 

Artificial poetry is not a scientific dissertation that may be an introduction to 
the arena of Mercury, but the spirituous essence which ever accompanies the 
visible development of a poetic idea, and which is greatly heightened by its associa- 
tion with Nature. Look upon that most terrible composition, the Laocoon, and 
forth tell—Is not thy mind filled with the strong imagery of a mighty convulsive 
struggle “twixt a living man and huge slimy serpents? Does not thy flesh quiver? 
Banish the idea. ook at the mere naked abstract—a chiselled stone imitation, 
and how hath not the glory departed! Its look dumb, motionless; its touch 
repulsive as marble death. Not all the genius of Byron could, by an infusion of its 
dark fires, invigour it with life. “Tis dead—ice-dead; and requires far more than 
his mere galyanism to make it breathe again. Had that poet been asked whether 
Hyde Park was poetic, he would have immediately replied, Yes ; it is the world’s 
garden, but the animus is not the park but the palace. To use his own language, 
as uttered in his defence of Pope, ‘‘ Nature has less of poetry than Art.’”’ Tush! 
away with such consummate nonsense ! 

The aggregate of poetry to be found in Art is in proportion as it approximates to 
or is sustained by Nature or Mind. ‘Transplant the building an@ ‘***ents ‘te 
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Leicester-square, and it manifestly declines in interest—it is umassociated with 
Nature ; take from it the world of Mind within, and it becomes a gazing-nought 
for the few to gape at. Verily, Art hath its poetry, though it be but the shadow 
cast upon it by Nature ; as which, neither so pure, exalted, expansive. 

But it may be more comprehensible, and, therefore, acceptable to the mind of 
the million, from the following simple remarks. Poetry is to be found in all 
labour. The blacksmith scattering his burning stars; the shoemaker threading 
his gluey cords ; the builder making music with his brick and trowel; the clatter- 
ing rush of automaton machines; the lightning production of the Times; the 
delving gardener; the earth-cleaving plougher; the seed-scatterer; all can boast 
of the Muses’ love, e’en though they may not that ofsweet maidens. Were this felt 
by our workmen, oh! who can properly estimate the influence of such an association 
upon their minds? Might it not be similar to that of the thousand gods and classic 
buildings that crowded the streets upon the mind of the poetic Grecian? 

And now this Exhibition, a good example, certainly, for the fine point in ques- 
tion. What is that mighty unseen principle magnetically drawing us toward it as 
with a cord of silken softness, enamouring our senses, and irresistibly infusing 
itself into our souls? Its porrry. Wherefore, ye narrow-minded flunkeys of a 
party, ye near-sighted bigots to worn-out customs ; wherefore did ye obtrude your- 
selves between a people and that which is a people’s joy ?,,Did ye think to crush 
it? A sad vain thought! Know ye—if indeed ye have not already heard it—a 
world hath sounded the signal blast of your eternal doom, Wish you to save 
yourselves? How fond of life. Well, make the venture; come over to us, we 
will school you in all that is deep, lofty, comprehensive. Wantest proof of truth, 
eh? Go, then, to the parks; open your blinkers and observe, closely, if ye can, 
the moving masses that float rapidly along the streams leading to the world’s 
Giant House. Can ye fathom the disturbing force that hurries forward that 
myriad-headed crowd? Propound now; whence cometh the winds wafting it— 
the impetuosity of one part now ceranging the equilibrium of another, as a gallant 
ship bends to the passing breeze? Of what nature think ye it is? Curiosity! 
Nay. ‘The blast of Fame’s herald; or the clattering whispers of the tea table! 
Neither, What, then, can be this spirit strong? Keep silence—'tis its PorTRY. 

Lo! now: this uncchesive varied-featured host nears the object of travail; and 
as its wondrous proportions unfold themselves to its gaze, anxiety and speed 
relax—resigning for other and nobler feelings, Scattering itself into countless 
parts, they slowly trace the boundaries of the enormous Parallelogram. ‘The first 
emotion felt is that of Immensity. The eye rapidly scans its length, breadth, and 
height ; its exact proportions are telegraphed from the eye to the brain, thence to 
the mind, which, filled with its magnitude, rushes back to the talking eye, and 
tells its own eloquent tale by the amazement there mirrored forth; Seest thou yon 
group? The man, evidently one of Industry’s intelligent sons, is earnestly direct- 
ing the attention of a wife to the magnificent transept arch; waving his hand, he 
describes the various combinations of its uniform parts, to which a cooing swain 
and dove give anxious audience. 

No one e’er saw so vast a glasshouse: its novelty strikes every one. Consum- 
mate Egyptian science fell far, far short of this. Ah! what now! the gazing 
multitude appear quite blinded. I see. For some long time huge worlds of im- 
penetrable darkness have been rolling, without orbit, to and fro through immensity 
—struggling in deadly battle for Light or Darkness; when suddenly the enraged 
Lord of Light dashes fiercely forward, discharging millions of burning ray-arrows 
from his war chariot, scattering and dissolving his cloudy foes into an infinity of 
golden drops—drenching the palace in a sea of reflected silver light—in a twink- 
ling dazzling and confounding a million sight-orbs. They recover, and cautiously 
gaze upon the transformed wonder. An audible murmur of delight rushes along 
every tongue like an electric shock. Pleasure, in form no tongue can tell—in 
appearance no pen describe, is seated, queen-like, upon the thronedom of every 
brow. Trumpet it forth, ye heralds of contraction and ultra-toryism, a new emo- 
tion is born—that of yaried and most thrilling Grandeur, Gauge it with thy short- 
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seeing eye; analyse it with thy medieval mind: canst find that there to condemn ? 
Is thy selfish heart satisfied while plebeians freely enjoy? I doubt. 

Into what strange lovely forms does this fairy temple emerge! Every change 
of position evolving new and unexpected sources of enchantment, before which the 
splendour of Arabian ideality fades into misty nothingness. The glistening waves of 
translucent brightness incessantly roll, dashing their snowy spray on every coloured 
rib, like a flood of majestic glory, too overpowering for man’s weak optics. Magni- 
ficence, immensity, glory, grandeur, are thus the four-fold virtued robe let fall by 
Apollo to enfold this thing of premature birth. Is this not ponrry? Ask thy 
soul ; its utterance is of truth. 

PART II. 


Listen! what burst of euphony was that, electrically startling the many-~coloured 
auditory ? Has Terpsichore and her thrilling choir deigned to adorn this dream-like 
transparency? A general rush is made towards the centre of sound, where a perfect 
Olympus of scarlet-skinned blowers trumpet forth: ‘‘ Open wide your filmy gates ; 
your iron doors give way !’’ and, as if by the magician’s wand, the once scarce-moving 
compact body now slides its huge length beneath the crystal canopy. With out-stretched 
neck and anxious desire, all eagerly struggle to obtain a first interior glimpse of this 
wondrous womb, containing within its fragile folds a world’s choicest productions. The 
sombre-moving liveried officials regard them with a vacant gaze, surprised they have 
not more to do. Lofty piles of catalogues offer their invaluable services for a mere 
gratuity. 

Chink, chink, chink, chime the silver bits, rapid as a trill of harp notes. Mound after 
mound grows upward to very mountains of whitened metal. Dashing from side to side, 
the clerks’ dark-markers seem scarcely totouch paper, Shade of an ancient scribe! how 
have thy children improved thy potent art; so that the shadows of thine ancient glory, 
stretching through the dimness of the past, become more glorious in the clearness of the 
present. Fast flow the loud volubles of directing living sign-posts, Queries and 
answers—commands and retorts—bon mots and laughs—flit about like flies upon a 
summer’s eve. Above, below, around, everywhere, things seem to be incomprehensibly 
executed by beings incomprehensible. Move on, move on, move on there! bellow 
forth the stentorian lungs of self-important flunkeyism, to a party lingering as ’twere on 
holy ground. A scene is now uncurtained—full passing strange. ‘‘ Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us:’’ surprise puts all in wild confusion: our eyes roll ungo- 
verned in their orbits; each step falters; while strange odours come to welcome us, 
Fact struggles hard with fiction. Imagination strikes fancy’s silver cord. Thought 
rushes backward into the twilight of the past, compares the then chef-d’euvres of art 
with the now; judgment far forward, vainly attempting to wrest with his masculine 
strength the almost impalpable veil unshrouding the future, that, peradventure, a glimpse 
may be obtained of its wondrous achievements. Mind merges into chaos, | Nay; 
otherwise. Reason rises majestically from her queenly throne, her pale brow rendered 
stern with fixed determination; imperially she sways her burning sceptre, as the com- 
mand is given and obeyed—Be sfill! Peace, with eyes downcast and step sedate, enters 
—hbows low at the foot of the enthronement, and is seated by her side: when all are 
enabled to comprehend the infinity of beauteous maiden objects unbosomed within this 
stupendous idea—thus to realise the present. 

Reader ; hast thou yet visited this far-famed world repository of things rare? Nay! 
Then by all thou valuest within thyself—as thou art proud of a patriot soul; go, go, 
e’er thou for ever losest that for which a million pants after,—the high happiness and 
multiform wisdom to be obtained by viewing the territorial products of the four-con- 
tinent earth. 

But a continued pressure from behind warns us to look well to that which is before— 
the filmy shadows whereof dance hither and thither like spiritual beings in beams of 
light. The eye successively rushes down each lengthened avenue, till it is lost in the 
misty maze of rainbow-coloured pillars—its attempt to reach even the opposite side fails 
by the intervention of huge piles of artificial peace productions, everywhere prominently 

sible. Unresisting, lamb-like, we are rapidly conveyed by the innumerable into the 
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awful presence of the vast: both compassionately await our recovery from a condition of 
poetic excitement, The rich odours of Asiatic and Afric perfumes, mingling with thé 
sweet fragratice of English flowers, load the air with their incense-breath, Lovely 
plastiques, breathing every emotion, command our notice, The twinkling chandelier 

are like galaxies of stars in distance, Carpets and damasks throw down the gauntle 

to the painter. Diamonds of almost priceless value dazzle. Articles of domestic 
service innumerable develop the most exquisite skill. Musical instruments of every 
name represent the capacious powers of Euterpe. . Machines, whose minute parts make 
up a mystic network, perform their accustomed parts, All, all, are loud-toned in the 
deep music of their poetry. 

Meanwhile, by an involuntary movement, we gaze upwards and along the sparkling 
hollow of the gigantic transept arch, whose wide-spreading spandrils clasp in marriage- 
like unity the glittering sides of a tremendous gulf, and the colours of whose vaulted 
roof rush shade into shade; when suddenly, witha sidelong flight, the Sublime descends 
from her lofty abode, hails, and, without further ceremony, joins us. Ye sacred Nine, 
now deign to anoint our eyes with the chaste liquid of that translucent Parnassian stream, 
ever rolling its glinting ripples from your eternal thrones along the seldom-attainable 
heights of your everlastingly-verdant hills, that, by the guidance of this trio of your 
vestal virgins, we may be enabled to appreciate the freewill offerings of the devotees of 
your ethereal temples! And now, tracing the varied aisles, these new-born objects greet 
us through a vista different from that through which others familiar aré seen, The 
waving hum of a thousand suppressed voices sound to us like the chimes of sea-surges 
upon a disty, rocky strand; and we would fain believe the very air we inspired flowed 
from strange sphere. Various are our emotions. This we admire—that, dislike; this 
we understand—that, cannot comprehend ; this we consider to be useful—that, perfectly, 
nonsensical ; here is a manifestation of the beautiful—there, of the grand; here of a 
great, there of an ordinary mind. eter 

So, amidst our likes and dislikes, admirations, interrogations, and full stops, we pass up 
to the diaphonous galleries by staircases whose formation requires but a slight exertion 
of the imagination to lead us to believe we are ascending an aerial flight. Here again 
we are met by the exquisite produce of multiform industry. The attendant poetic trio 
direct our particular attention to the gigantic regular proportions of the building. Its 
great height, vast weight, light character, call up a fearful idea of its infantile fragility ; 
coupied with which, thousands of beating hearts, here glowing with satisfied happiness, 
are in all-unconsciousness of danger. In vision we hear a sharp crack above all other’ 
sounds. Every eye is upturned—fear the most abject sits on every brow—the young 
faint, the old totter, and the middle-aged stand aghast with horror—all are mute-struck, 
paralysed, nerveless, in stark expectancy of a mighty crash. Rapid as light, stern” 
‘Terror descends from her high seat in a cloud-chariot, to assert her reign in sombre 
majesty. Anon, a bright glance from the laughing eye of Morning dethronés the 
usurper, and a flourish of pipes reassure us of safety, Smile, ye sunny eyes! ’twas but 
a freak of fancy. wis 

Lo! Virgin Beautiful hath joined us. Gorgeous in her rosy dress, she rides on every” 
sapphire beam. All things glow witha most glorious radiance. Beneath the clear shine’ 
of the Father of Day the unbending might of omnipotent steam-horses become subdued, 
and the luxuriant grace of all fine art has produced is chastened, exalted; and as the 
toil-torn traveller beholds the green glistening leaves of each verdant elm trembling 
beneath the warm kisses of each amorous sunbeam, his heart-feelings expand at the. 
amazing difference between them, in their stature noble, grand, and the shivered and 
sapless trunk of continental Europe, upon which hangs in mournful grace Liberty’s 
tattered emblem. From these trees genial shadows fall approvingly o’er the mementos 
of Britain’s freedom, the transcript of her industry and prosperity, the evidence of a thild 
and gracious sovereignty, the fruits of benign peace, the expression of divine approving 
mercy. ’ > 

Having thus viewed a large portion of this most extensive attraction, we reluctantly 
turn to leave—ay, reluctantly! for since we have been here the redolent flowers of 
happiness have sprung up in rich profusion within our hearts, while the mind has received 
an almost redundant seed-shower of wisdom. May the former ever blossom—be 
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fragrant! the latter fructify and bear fruit a hundredfold! Thou mayest say, perhaps, 
this cannot be a generalrule. And yet, why not? Is fact believeable? Then ope thine 
eyes and read the living book spread wide before thee. Upon every forehead is written, 
lam happy. . 

Again we stand beneath the transept, loth to leave, But list! ah, ’tis that noble 
anthem! Its rich strains yibrate upon our souls, and are responded to by our voices; 
and with its dying echoes rise heavenward the fervent prayer that ‘‘ God may save our 
Queen.”), Magnificent episode! fit finale! May its patriot principles be indelibly written 
upon the hearts of our coloured brethren, and be spread far and wide amid the homes of 
other climes ; then, who can say but they may be the keys that shall unlock some of the 
manacles that yet encumber them—that yet clench them in such bitter thraldom? Fired 
with warm patriotism—inspired with a zeal for emulation—convinced of the presence of 
sweet poetry by conscious elevation—e’er we lose sight of this great wonder, we back 
cast a glance of hope, mingled with fear. It is just visible between the trees. Farewell, 
perhaps for ever! Wave on, wave on, ye noble banners! long may ye adorn the 
terraces upon which ye now gaily flutter, as the triumphant tokens that the Great 
Exhibition has been a great blessing, not a great curse ! 


AUTHORS: THEIR WORK, QUALIFICATIONS, AND 
ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


By Gzorgs Hoxrpine, Power-loom Weaver, Accrington, 


Tux world could hardly do without authors, They help to keep the thinking part of 
mankind from going mad, and the unthinking from running wild. In the great contest 
against ignorance, they have always stood in the front rartk, and performed the highest 
achievements of the battle. They have struggled to overcome it in themselves, and then 
they have assisted others to conquer it, Their usefulness has not been confined to their 
own age, for succeeding generations have reaped benefit from their labour. An eminent 
astronomer calculates that some stars are so far distant that a ray of light from one of 
them would not reach usin acentury. If this be true, it is possible for a ray of light 
to come from those distant luminaries, and arrive here after the star itself, by some 
great catastrophe, is broken to pieces. In this way many authors have sent forth rays 
of light which trayel onward and bless mankind in future and distant ages, though they 
have gone. to the land of darkness. We are not permitted to look on the face of Moses, 
and see it radiant with more than earthly splendour, but the light of his laws shines upon 
us with undiminished lustre thousands of years after the prophet is gone to the rest of 
his fathers. Authors stand alone in this respect, for other teachers cease to be useful 
of r they are dead, but authors often do more good, and are better appreciated then than 

aoe Ignorance is a sea, deep, stormy, and dangerous, which is continually driving 
on towards the land, Over this sea the light of the sun never shines; it is always 
sending deadly exhalations, and in its bosom have sunk millions of unfortunate beings, 
who ventured upon its waves. Now, authors haye laboured in all ages to raise banks 
to withstand the progress of this sea; and were it not for the benefit which we reap from 
their labours, yast masses of us would be overwhelmed, 

We propose to consider THE WORK OF AN AUTHOR in different points of view. In 
surveying the field of his labour, the first thing that strikes us is the vastness of its 
extent. In this respect it surpasses all other things, There is nothing in the whole 
range of thought, nothing in the vast compass of language, that outstretches the work of 
an author. It includes the greatest things as well as the least; from the Source of all 
existence, the sublimest subject that can occupy the mind of man, to the tiniest thing 
which he can discern by the aid of the microscope, all are capable of engaging the 
ttention and employing the pen of an author: We do not say that any individual is 

le to handle all these things, and comprehend this yast range. A field so extensive 
van only be partially occupied, and in work like this there is great advantage in division 
crite, sean take a volume to notice all the different departments and minute 
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divisions into which this work has been divided, and observe the method each adoptsin 
performing his task. hin 

Some are engaged with the His/ory of particular people and nations, A considerable 
amount of reading is required to enable them to go through their work. They have to 
attend to the testimony of others, and often to weigh contradictory reports, sifting 
falsehood from truth, exaggeration from reality. After ascertaining the facts, they have 
to adopt some method of laying them before the reader in such a manner as will engage 
his attention, without repulsing him by their dryness or bewildering him by their con- 
fusion. Inexperienced people may imagine that this is a very easy kind of work ; but 
if they will reflect how necessary it is to be careful in attending to accuracy of dates; 
and correctness in giving names to the actors of facts related, they will soon see that 
great care is required to avoid self-contradiction. We owe a tribute of gratitude to 
those patient and laborious men who have pored over a hundred volumes to be able to 
write one, , p Aree 

History affords great assistance in studying human nature. History gives *warning ‘to 
the tyrant, encouragement to the philanthropist, and hope to the Christian, History 
shows great principles in their infant condition, growing and gathering strength in the 
midst of hostile circumstances. History tells of good and brave men daring to meet the 
foes of the people and reprove them. 

There are many authors who have left the history of JZan, as a social and active being, 
and occupied their pen with Nature. These have performed great service for mankind, 
and have proved, as much as any other class, that knowledge is power. The lower 
animals are so important to man, and lend assistance to supply his wants in so many 
ways, both while they are alive and after their death, that itis not to be wondered at if their 
history is deeply interesting to him. There are many stirring incidents and many 
tragic events connected with wild beasts, and we cannot help thanking the author who 
carries our imagination into the midst of Africa, or to the wild woods of Asia, and let: 
us enjoy a bear-chase or lion-hunt without any fear of danger. : bh idilhitht ads 

Science is a part ofthe labours of authors that has been diligently cultivated. No 
one can tell how much of the accuracy and progress which has been made in discovery 
is owing to the zeal of authors to promulgate a knowledge of the laws and properties of 
matter. It is hard to believe that Newron would have laboured with so much perse- 
verance had he not felt a desire to inform the public and make others understand his 
stupendous discoveries, The desire to communicate knowledge is often the strongest 
stimulus to acquire it, When a man intends to set forth a principle, it behoves him to 
examine on what grounds he believes it, and this will induce him to try again the expe- 
riment on which he founds it, and collect new facts by which to verify it. ‘Those who 
wish to understand the laws of nature, may now avail themselves of a multitude of 
authors who have treated the subject in every varicty of form, from the short essay to 
the ponderous volume, The astronomer will lead him to contemplate the laws, size, and 
substance of the heavenly bodies. The geologist will take him to the various strata of 
which the earth consists, and will lead his imagination back to ages of marvellous length, 
during which they have been formed. The chemist will assist in learning the elements 
of matter, their various tests, curious affinities, and wonderful phenomena. Assistance 
equally valuable in other parts of science may be derived by every one who desires it, if 
he will only look after suitable books. He will be allured to such studies by having the 
greatest part of the difficulties cleared out of the way, and appropriate illustrations pro- 
vided to set before his eyes. He can study the heavenly bodies without ‘suffering ‘the 
chilling damp of night; and learn the structure of the globe without climbing high 
mountains, or descending deep caverns, He can acquire the principles of chemistry, 
without breaking his head or'losing his eyes by performing dangerous experiments. It 
is the work of authors to help him to do this. sas 

Let us now turn our attention to the wide field of General Literature, This includes 
so many things, and is attempted in such a great variety of ways, that we have given it 
a name exceedingly comprehensive. We acknowledge our partiality to this. There is 
not that severity of study required in it which is necessary to master science. The 
reader is charmed onward by pleasant tasks, rather than rigid investigations. he rig 
sionally a flower is thrown in the path, which ‘gives’ beauty to the prospect: ” a 
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broad river which flows through plains which itself has made fertile. Aged men are 
found lingering on its banks, allured there not so much for interest as pleasure. Persons 
who have discontinued the study of science, arithmetic, or grammar, will feel a pleasure 
in poring over general literature. It is no small commendation to an author to acknow- 
ledge that we have derived hours of gladness from the perusal of his writings. There 
are thoughts which please the fancy and fertilise the mind at the same time. Like drops 
of dew, they are beautiful and refreshing. Look closely at them, for they reflect colours 
more glorious than the rainbow. Treasure them up in your memory, think of them 
when alone, talk of them to your friends. They are golden coin that will make conver- 
sation richer ; bright stars sparkling in a dull night, they will give lustre to social inter- 
course. It is possible that by thus bringing them before your acquaintance they may be 
induced to become diligent readers; for in reading, as well as other things, ‘‘ The hand 
of the diligent maketh rich.’”” There are two or three things which induce a man to read. 
He may want an answer to some question started in his mind, and look into his books to 
see if he can find it there. In this spirit he often consults the dictionary or cyclopedia. 
He may be desirous of mastering some comprehensive subject, and thus undertake a 
course of systematic reading till he has traced a nation from its earliest records, where 
the dim shadows of history begin to dawn and become distinct, from the obscurity of 
the past, or till he has gone with an eminent man from his boyhood to his grave, and 
noticed his various successes and struggles with acold and selfish world, Again; a man 
may have a few moments of leisure time, and, as the mind abhors a vacuum, he may 
take to reading as a means of filling it up. It is wonderful how odd moments may be 
made precious by a process of this kind. Now general literature is full of elegant 
extracts and choice pieces, that are exactly adapted to occupy spare moments, in a 
manner that will enrich the mind, improve the taste, and delight the heart, 

Short as our sketch must necessarily be, it would be a mark of insensibility if we 
were to omit all mention of Poetry as one region in which the most. able, gifted, and 
favoured of the sons of men have laboured. For the pleasure which it has communi- 
cated, and the glowing raptures it has awakened in the breast, poetry deserves an high 
rank. We admit that we have it in all kinds of excellence, good and bad, moral and 
religious, as well as grovelling and base. 

‘True poets are ever the friends of man. There is something healthful in the out- 
bursts of indignation with which they have visited their worst enemies, In what beauti- 
ful strains have they sung of the pleasures of hope, the consolations of religion, the joys 
of immortality, and the eternal happiness beyond the grave. If aman is made happy 
by happy thoughts passing through his mind, then poetry is entitled to a glorious wreath ; 
for the success it has attained in this work is acknowledged by all. Poetry has been 
useful, too, in raising our imagination to the loftiest heights which the mind of man 
ever reached, As an agent in education, all who have any sensibility must acknowledge 
its influence to be great. Often when the reason is convinced, and the understanding 
assents to a principle, the heart wants motives sufficiently strong to induce it to action. 
Itis the direct aim of poetry to touch the heart, and thus rouse our fears and sympathies 
to engage in noble enterprises, or shun deadly evils. How much joy and suffering 
rises out of the relations of life. The loves of our youth; the sorrows of our riper 
years ; to be rejected by those whose kindness seems the key-stone of our life; to mourn 
over the tomb of a departed friend; to commit to the grave the mortal remains of an 
infant to which we were fondly attached; to groan under the greed and avarice of an 
employer; are all grievances, from the sting of which the heart finds relief in the solemn 
and pensive tones of the friendly muse. It is almost astonishing how great is the relief 
we feel when we can give a forcible and expressive relation of the cause and weight of 
our grief. Poetry has often helped to bind up the broken heart, and thus been like 
medicine to the mind. 

/ We have a multitude of authors who have directed their ]abours to illustrate and set 
forth the duties, relations, and reverence we owe to the Supreme Being. The existence 
of Gop being admitted, every one must allow that our connexion with him is of the 
highest moment. A great part of the labours of these authors has been directed to the 
explanation of the Holy Scriptures. Much has been written in vindication of their 
gesuineness and authority. Religion has not been overlooked. The faith, hope,,and 
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charity of a Christian have been set forth. The influence of heavenly truth on the soul, 
so far as that can be traced by human observation, has been attended to; so that there is 
now a body of instruction, warning, reproof, consolation, and encouragement on reli- 
gious subjects adapted for every possible degree of human experience, and delivered in 
every variety of style that ingenuity can invent. We are in good company ; we should 
like to linger here. There is a hallowed influence connected with the subjects we now 
dwell upon, and we are convinced that nothing elevates man so much as to become 
assimilated in heart and soul to the will of his Maker—to serve him as angels serve him. 
We come now to turn our attention to THE QUALIFICATIONS OF AN AUTHOR, 
Two opinions entertained on this subject are equally erronerous. One is that authorship 
is such a light matter, that any one who can handle a pen may string words together fit 
to be printed. The other is, that it is so difficult a work that no one is fit to attempt it 
who has not endowments almost supernatural, The truth hes between these extremes. 
The most successful authors at their birth were as ignorant as other persons, ‘They had 
to pass through the humblest station of scholarship, to contend with all the difficulties of 
ignorance; and they often toiled on, unaided and alone, while their companions were 
enjoying themseives at play. Let no one infer from this that we shut our eyes to the 
fact that Nature does something towards the qualification of our first-rate authors. So 
far from this, we intend to notice the natural endowments of an author first. Whether 
the cause may be found in the brain or the temperament of a man’s body, or in his whole 
constitution, we do not pretend to say, as the subject lies beyond our depth, but we 
believe all will acknowledge that some have a greater aptitude for acquiring learning than 
others. This is independent of any exertion which they have made, or any strong desire 
for it, which they manifest, What is commonly called a ‘‘ good memory,’ may be 
reckoned an instance which illustrates this point. We believe it is not yet settled among 
learned men, what genius is, and wherein it consists; but the fact that it is recognised 
among mankind proves that nature is supposed to help some way in making intellectual 
acquisitions. We set down good natural abilities as the fundamental qualification of 
an author, without pretending to define what these are, or giving tests by which they 
may be known. All we pretend to say is, that it shows itself by an aptitude for getting 
knowledge. We never like to walk abroad in thick darkness unless we have often been 
the same way in daylight, and are well acquainted with the place. The absence of light 
rendsrs us uncomfortable and in danger of stumbling, so that we go on with trembling 
step. Something of the same feeling possesses eur mind when we touch upon subjects 
which we do not understand. It is impossible to give a clear idea to another unless we 
have a clear idea ourselves, We offer this as a reason why we do not enter into the 
difficult question of genius. We have never seen a clear explanation of it,;*and we should 
be glad tu have our attention directed to one. We know some of its effects, but the 
cause eludes our grasp. Men of genius, like other men, must be known by their fruits. 
There are other things required to make up the qualifications of an author besides 
natural abilities, and we can speak on these with less obscurity. Among these we 
include perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge. The pursuit of knowledge is neces 
sary to its acquisition, and its acquisition is necessary to its communication. He who 
knows nothing is the unlikeliest person in the world to become a teacher. Even genius 
is never reckoned to dispense with the necessity of perseverance, for the cleverest man 
can only attend to one thing at atime. He must plod along the path of knowledge 
step by step, till he attains heights from which he can look down on those behind hii, 
and speak a word of encouragement to cheer them on in their arduous undertaking; 
We sometimes see instances of perseverance in the pursuit of money, which far sur; 
pass in earnestness and determination the diligence of a hard student. We are not 
going to commend that absorbing passion which insinuates itself, like a deadly serpenty 
around the heart of a decided miser ; but we think the man who prizes knowledge rather 
than wealth, should manifest his sincerity by pursuing them with equal diligence.. A 
real miser would not let a farthing lie on the ground if he had an opportunity of 
picking it up; and he who is in earnest for increasing the amount of his information 
should not let a thought be lost. A new beginner does not see the use of these fragments 
of knowledge, and consequently he may not think it worth his while to take caré.of 
them ; but when he becomes more methodir al in his mind and traitis of reflection then 
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he will find places into which to fit them. Single facts are like lots of stones thrown in 
‘a heap and apparently useless; but when they are arranged and classified, they 
"resemble those stones after they are neatly fitted together, and form a useful, handsome, 
and substantial building. Every author must persevere in gathering these facts and 
scraps of knowledge, in order that he may have material to work with when he becomes 
a builder. Sometimes a new fact which strikes his attention recalls a train of thought 
which passed through his mind some years since, and to him it possesses a double value 
in consequence of this association. To have a mind capable of classifying facts in this 
manner, and thereby climbing the greater heights in science, is better than to have the 
wealth of a kingdom and a grovelling understanding. 
~ An author should possess Readiness of language as another qualification. Whatever 
learning a man acquires, if he has not the power of communicating it—if he can find no 
words to express his ideas—his learning cannot become valuable to any except himself, 
Language and thought must not be confounded. They are entirely distinct, though some 
authors have maintained that if a man has no words by which to express his thoughts, 
he has not the thought which he imagines he has. 

A great deal lies in this power of expression, Conceive of a man with fine ideas, 
and thoughts that might electrify the world—eloquence that could draw teeming 
thousands, and gather the curious from far and near to forget themselves and be for the 
moment entranced under the spell of his oratory—conceive, we say, of such a man 
suddenly deprived of the use of speech by some serious affliction, and think what a loss 
it is to the world. Death has silenced multitudes of such men; and were it not for the 
press, we should know nothing of them, If, then, the mere reading of what they have 
left behind them bespeaks the greatness of the man, what a privilege must it be to have 
heard him give pathos and energy to his thoughts himself? In what consists the fame of 
Paganini? Simply in his having power to give expression to his musical ideas, Strike 
the man dumb, and you have nothing more of his fame. Had Milton been struck dumb 
as well as blind, where would have been his ‘‘ Paradise Lost?” True, he had serious 
difficulties to overcome, as it was, and the glory of the poet consists in conquering them ; 
but he required assistance to give a harmonious form to his mighty conceptions. 

A word or two on the ENCOURAGEMENTS AND DISCOURAGEMENTS OF AUTHORS. 
We regard it as a fact, that no class of men have filled the world with their grumblings 
and complaints more than authors. Whether they have suffered more than other men is 
another question. ‘The man who groans the loudest is not always the man who suffers 
the most. Read, for instance, Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ Rambler,” and ask if you ever heard of 
& man who had more to say of coldness, neglect, want of appreciation, unjust criticism, 
and of the stupidity of the world, than he? and surely, of all authors, none had less 
reason to complain. The poor slave in the far west must suffer wrong, injustice, and 
cruelty, but he can hardly find an.ear into which he can pour the tale of his sorrow; 
and if he found one, he is so ignorant that he could hardly give expression to his grief; 
but the author can send the report of his grievances all over the nation. Burne has told 
as pitiful a tale as most authors, of ‘‘poor sons of metre being oft neglected,’’ but 
if he could come now and see the regard paid to his name, we fancy he would almost be 
ashamed of bis grumbling. We admit that many a gem has been lost, and many a flower 
blushed unseen, but we doubt whether authors have more reason to be discouraged than 
other men. If they let their heart sink now, think how much more reason they had to 
be discouraged when every copy of their writings had to bs traced out by the pen. The 
invention of printing by the hand-press was a mighty stride in their favour; and when 
to this was added the printing machine, then their thoughts were mounted on wings, and 
could fly like lightning to the ends of the earth. Looking at the past, authors may take 
encouragement. We do not say that all has been done that was desired, nor all that 
might have been done; but much has been accomplished, Knowledge has been spread, 
and the people are beginning to make responses to the calls of their instructors, which 
show that they are learning to appreciate the efforts put forth on their behalf. Many 
will neglect good advice, and despise needful warning, but ail will net do so. Looking 
to the future, there is much need to take encouragement. There is a great work yet to 
‘be done—regions of barren mind to be brought under cultivation—vast masses of 
ignorance to be removed—dark and cruel superstitions to be banished—awful and wide- 
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spread errors to be corrected. The sight of such things is appalling, and he has need of 
strong faith and a stout heart that will dare to attempt their removal. He who depends 
on mere human aid for the success of truth and the triumph of principle will be in 
danger of being discouraged. He who looks with a stedfast eye to the power of Omni- 
potence will venture on great things. ‘The wells of human charity are soon dried up, 
und the sources of its benevolence exhausted. Hence the necessity of a continual supply 
from the Fountain of all goodness, to urge a man on in labouring for the good of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Let every one who can handle a pen or speak a word in the service of truth, do his 
best, pressing keenly on the forces of the enemy. By and by the power of darkness will 
give way, and the friends of truth will raise a shout of victory, the more delightful when 
contrasted with the fierceness of the conflict. 


A STRING OF LYRICS. 


By Joun Atrrep LanGrorp, Chairmaker, Birmingham. 


I.—A GOOD DEED NEVER DIES, 


Faint not, faint not, thou toiling heart, 
Though thou hast laboured hard and 
long, 
And woe has been the prelude to, 
And woe the burden of thy song: 
Still cheerily the struggle dare—__ 
He wins at last who ceaseless tries ; 
And, oh! it may consolement bring, 
To know—a good deed never dies. 


Though Fortune may not on thee smile— 
Though circumstances hew thee down— 
An earnest mind will sweep away 
Whatever in her path is strown. 
In willing hearts and ready hands _ 
Our suff’ring earth’s salvation lies ; 
And it may still solacement bring, 
To know—a good deed never dies. 


Complain not, though thy means are small, 
Complain not at the talent given ; 

Use what is thine—the widow’s mite 
Gained for her gift the smile of heaven. 

Though poor thy lot, and small thy power, 
A poorer, weaker, near thee lies; 

Aid all thou canst, in word and deed, 
For know—a good deed never dies. 


Sow, sow thy seed, though it may seem 
To falluponabarrenearth; | 
God’s rain and sun will nurture bring— 
His breezes fan it into birth. 
Upon the waters cast thy bread, 
Nor mourn though waters o’er it rise ; 
Work hopefully in God and man; 
For know—a good deed never dies. 


Count not too much on quick success; 
O’er seeming failures ne’er lament ; 

Be ever hopeful, faithful, true ; 
Return to God more than he lent. 

In holy work use holy tools, 
And labour for a heayenly prize; 

Thou canst not fail, for e’en on earth, 
Be sure—a good deed never dies. 


Whatever station, rank, or place, 
It is thy lot on earth to hold, 
Thou canst around thee blessings shed, 
Which laugh to scorn the power of gold. 
The kindly word, the cheerful smile, 
The look which beams from loving eyes, 
Are thine to give, withhold them not; 
For know—a good deed never dies. 


There is no state but near it dwells, » 
Some man-redeeming work to do ; 

And there are moments e’en on earth, 
When holy voices sweetly woo. 

Oh, list their song! good angelsthey, 
To raise thee to thy native skies, 

For these the words they ever sing, 
‘‘Toil on; a good never dies.” 


Then faint not, faint not, toiling heart, 
Though thou hast laboured hard and 
long ; 
And woe has been the prelude to, 
And woe the burden of thy song. 
Still cheerily the struggle dare; 
He wins at last who ceaseless tries ; 
And, oh! it may solacement bring, 
To know a good deed never dies. 


II.—GOD’S WORKS. 


Heaven’s blessings lie around us, 
Thickly, thickly, are they sown ; 

Gems and jewels, aye, surround us, 
Which the Father’s hands have strown. 


Buds and blossoms, fruits and flowers, 
Summer suns, and spring-time showers, 
Make the earth in good men’s eyes, 
Archetype of Paradise. . ore 
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Nature’s wealth is free to ail 

Who her matchless treasures crave ; 
Nature’s voices on them call, 

“Come and gather all we have.” 
Healthful breeze, and bending tree, 
Stream and streamlet, bird and bee, 
In the welcome all unite, 

“* Come and gather,” day and night. 


Countless gems adorn the sky,— 
Golden beads on silver thread— 
Wooing upwards every eye, 
By their beauty overspread. 
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Noon-day sun, and midnight moon, 
‘Strain of stars, and planets’ tune, 
Fire the poet’s raptured soul, 

With spheral music as they roll. 


Bird and insect, bud and blade, 
Wind and water, air and light, 

Gracious Father, thou hast made, 
Fair, and beautiful, and bright. 


Purest pleasure they supply, 


Wherever beams an open eye; 
Holiest lessons they impart, 
Wherever throbs an open heart. 


III.—COLD HEARTS AND WARM HEARTS. 


Cold is the heart that does not feel 
A fellow-being’s woe ; 

That sees unmoved a brother’s eyes 
With sorrow overflow ; 

That does no deed of condolence 
Where grief has lordly sway ; 

Nor stretches forth a guiding hand 
When erring creatures stray. 


But warm the heart that truly feels 
When fellow-weepers weep ; 

That knows when healing words to speak, 
And silence when to keep. 

Though poor, yet to the poorer gives ; 
Though sad, the sadder cheers! 

That brings the hopeless cause for hope ; 
Removes the trembler’s fears. 


Cold is the heart that does not leap 
At friendship’s holy voice ; 

And cold the heart that is not glad 
When happy «souls rejoice ; 

And cold the heart that does not beat 
When merry children play ; 

And cold the heart that does not smile 
Upon a sunny day. 


But warm the heart that doubts not man, 
‘Though friends have proved unkind ; 
That prizes, ’spite of state and rank, 
The sovereignty of mind ; 


That is a child where children are, 
And loves a child’s delight ; 

That beats, and yearns, and longs before 
The beautiful and bright. 


Cold is the heart that does not own 
Love’s sorrow-easing power ; 

That asks, with woman’s glowing heart, 
A gold and silver dower. 

And cold—oh! deadly cold—the heart 
That for the revel’s strife, 

Forsakes his cwn dear hearth and home, 
His children and@ his wife. 


But warm the heart that sees in love 
The richest gift of heaven, 
And finds in woman’s boundless trust 
A holy refuge given. 
That makes the warm hearth warmer still, 
The happy happier far ; 
And is to all the sorrowful 
A kindly-beaming star. 


A cold heart, or a warm heart ? 
Say, for thy choice is free; 

For Fate in this is powerless— 
The will is Destiny. 

A cold heart or a warm heart? 
For choice and power are thine: 

A. cold heart, and an earthly life— 
A warm heart—life divine ? 


oo 


1V.—EARTH’S BEAUTY, 


God threads his jewels on the earth, 
Like pearls upon a string, 

And only asks of man that he 
An open spirit bring. 

Then will his soulin gladness dwell, 
Whatever life may show, 

And all the joy that beauty gives 
Will through his being flow. 


The lowly flower that blooms and dies 
Upon the hedge-side way; 

Yon lone, bright star, that gilds the earth, 
With darkness-piercing ray ; 


The rill that murmurs on its course ; 
The Ocean’s awful roll; 

Are full of beauty to the eye, 
Of beauty to the soul, 


Lord! all Thy works are beautiful— 
A garland wreathed by Thee, 
And thrown around Thine own bright brow, 
_ That man Thy love may see. 
And of its flowers, the chiefest there 
Is this our lovely earth; 


A precious gem—a chrysolite 


Of age-increasing worth, 
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There is no spot o’er ail her round The balmy freshness of the morn, 
Where beauty has uo place: The joy of mid-day bright, 

Here, with her grandeur, raising awe—- The quiet splendour of the eve, . 
There soothing with her grace. The glory of the night, ; 

Each season’s change a varying charm How fair a garland from them all, 
O’er all her being throws, The hand of love may cull! 3 
’Neath Winter’s frown she calmly smiles, | For oh! through all ker phases, earth 

’Neath Summer’s smile she glows. | Is very beautiful. 


V.—A NURSERY SONG. 


Oh sleep, my dear baby, O’er the couch of thy sleeping 
Thy head on my breast, May God’s angels watch, 
In the sweetness of slumber And thou from their presence 

Sink softly to rest, Heaven's blessedness catch. 
And may thy young being Then sleep, my dear baby, 

Be blest through the night, Thy head on my breast, 
With visions of beauty, In the sweetness of slumber 

Resplendent and bright. Sink softly to rest. — 


JOHN MILTON—AS A POET. 
By Davip M‘Burniz, Dyer, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Havine glanced, in a preceding paper, at the Age, and the Intellectual and Moral 
Qualities of Milton, a consideration of his claims to supremacy as a Poet naturally 
follows. 

The greatness and popularity of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ has, in a great measure, had 
the effect of throwing the earlier and lesser poems of Milton into the shade; and 
to many ignorant of the more unbounded extent of his universal genius, he seems 
only the author of the sublimest poem in the world, ‘‘ Paradise Regained”’ we 
might imagine had been composed to calm down and soothe the excitement under 
which some portions of ‘* Paradise Lost’’ was written, did we not know that even 
in scenes, and amidst events the most arousing, the mind of the writer was habitu- 
ally mild and unruffled. Portions of ‘* Paradise Lost’? may have been composed 
when under the dominion of agitated feelings, aroused by persecution, which 
unconsciously found fitting expression in his verse. He was 


‘* In danger, and with darkness compassed round ;” 


and hence the spirit in which his self-reflecting episodes in his great epie were 
written was more nervous and bitter than when he composed ‘* Paradise Regained.” 
Then his once bitter feelings were mellowed and softened down, and the storm of 
tyranny blew past unheeded. So, alse, as if springing forth in accordance with the 
changed mind of the poet, the Satan of ‘‘ Paradise Regained’’ can bear no com- 
parison with the Satan of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ He bursts forth before us no more 
the great though fallen archangel, menacing heaven with his thunders, but the 
subtle Jesuit, employing fraud, falsehood, and cunning, to prevent his own head 
from being eternally bruised, and the kingdoms of the world ultimately wrenched 
from his grasp. He is there the crushed rebel, conscious that all his powers of 
retaliation by force of arms were vain, acting the wily diplomatist, and endeavour- 
ing to yitiate all the conqueror’s victories, by turning their results in his own 
favour, and thus overreaching his antagonist by a stratagem of words.” 

Milton’s preference of this poem to ‘‘ Paradise Lost”” need be no theme of 
wonder; it was the natural result of the change in his own mind. In sorrow, and 
often in danger, he sung of the fall and its dire consequences in both worlds, 
With a subdued spirit, and a stedfast faith and hope, he sung of the triumphs of 
Redemption ; and modest and simple, as became him in dealing with the stupendous 
subject, he makes no attempt to pierce the inscrutable mysteries of the incarnation 
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or of the cross ; and, only in scattered fragments of beauty and sublimity, seems to 
emulate his former energy and greatness, and show that, though subdued, he is the 
giant still. 

If the reader of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ however, be comparatively ignorant .of 
‘¢ Paradise Regained’’—of ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ the noblest elegy ever dedicated to the 
manes of the dead—of the ‘“* Hymn to the Nativity,”’ the sublimest in the language 
upon the subject, and of his other minor, though splendid, efforts, the loss is. com: 
pensated by the feeling of entire veneration which possesses the mind after the first 
perusal of his great work. ‘The subject itself, of such an awfully sacred character, 
naturally awakens feelings of veneration, but when seen through the light of grandeur 
which the poet flings around it, we identify the sublimity with his own mind, and 
transfer our veneration to him. He then seems to stand upon a sacred eminence 
above the height of the less gifted, but yet distinguished, brotherhood of poets of all 
ages, nations, and languages. ‘The very darkness in which, to a great portion of 
his readers, his similes and allusions are hid, tends to strengthen the awe with 
which he is contemplated ; for while he arouses wonder by the force and splendour 
of his descriptions, he creates an equal wonder at the boundlessness and diversity 
of his attainments, which, when converged into one burning focus through the 
refining and transforming glass of his imagination, clothes his creations with a 
more superhuman glow. It is thus that, to understand him aright, without wad- 
ing through commentaries, his readers should bring to the task a mind furnished 
in some degree like his own. In Homer, all is clear to the simplest, because 
composed in the infancy of the heroic age, ere learning, according to some, had 
taken root in the soil of curiosity, and flung its sunshine over half the globe, And 
it is thus that Homer is, in some degree, considered superior to Milton, and worthy 
of more universal homage; for in the ‘ Iliad” all appears to spring clear, fresh, 
and vigorous, from the ever satient well of his invention, without effort or elabora- 
tion, and simple to the simplest reader; while in Milton we imagine we perceive, 
though quite natural to him, an elaboration of display, in no way required to 
exhibit his powers, because, wholly unfettered by the weight of his learning, his 
genius naturally soared in the loftiest elements, and shaped its most glorious visions 
from themes unknown to the heathen, and attainable only through exuberant eru- 
dition, but which, though aiding his powers and firing his muse, he had no need 
so ostentatiously to exhibit. 

And it is through the great extent of his learning that Milton gives a successful 
disclaimer to the superficial dogma, that poetry flourishes best in an age of supersti- 
tious darkness ; or else how is it that he, with a mind so richly stored, could yet 
revel in the regions of infinite beauty, and draw from his unconfined imagination 
visions and creations of the most diffusive magnificence? His passions may have 
been subdued; he may, as Dryden expresses it, have ‘‘read nature through the 
spectacle of books;’’ but his love of truth, as drawn from the volume of Nature 
in all its changing phases, and from the volume of Nature’s Gop in all its depths, 
was still the same. In all his aspirations after freedom, in all his controversial 
labours—amidst every excitement, every peril—amidst misfortune and misery, 
surrounded by darkness, and assailed by the howlings of persecution, he strictly 
and martyr-like adheres to the tenor of his early resolutions; and liberty, based 
. upon the immutable foundations of eternal truth, was the grand and prominent 
object which, in his active live, he sought to establish—the one absorbing feeling 
of his earnest soul. His feelings may have been hushed, so that the ordinary 
passions of men had for him but little inspiration; and the passionate eloquence 
of the heart, instead of spending its burning thoughts and visions in anticipations 
of unexisting happiness, gave birth to the holy and the pure, the sublime and the 
beautiful, in strains of brighter originality and fervour. His ‘‘ Comus,”’ the bright 
dream of his youth, is almost void of any exciting passion: but tenderness and 
sensibility are exquisitely mingled with unaffected power; and the measured 
cadence and music of the verse is only equalled by the beauty of the varied imagery 
and the moral purity of the sentiments. Ofa like nature, and grouped like stars 
apart from the crowd, are his other lesser poems. He may not be a Petrarch 
among sonneteers, but, despite the sneers of Dr, Johnson, who among his English 
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competitors can stand by his side? His imagination clothes its fayoured offspring, 
of whatever kind, in ethereal forms and robes ; and exquisite in harmony of num- 
bers as in sentiment, botn of mirth and melancholy, his “ L’Allegro” and ‘‘ IL 
Penseroso’’ partake of all the characteristics of his mind, and rank among the mos 
delightful of his creations. 

Considering the subject of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ in all its immensity, it appears, at 
first sight, too high, too broad, and too deep for human comprehension to grasp. 
If the themes of the Fall and the Redemption are so deep and glorious, and in all 
their mighty meanings are only so far disclosed in the heavens above as to arouse 
the desire of angels for a still deeper knowledge of their mysteries, how daring 
must have been the human intellect which, on more than archangels’ pinions, 
attempted to pierce the thick darkness of that excessive light circuiting the throne 
and the councils of Gop! And if*the very attempt, to human apprehension, seems 
to border upon the blasphemous, with what wonder must we gaze upon its success- 
ful completion ! and, standing upon the earth as upon the great archway of time, 
hear from the very Godhead the fiat for the creation of hell and the punishment 
of the rebel angels, and the unfolding, after the Fall, of the grand scheme for the 
redemption of the world through his Son! 

The battles of the Gods and the Titans in ‘‘ Hesiod” we at once feel to be wild 
and grotesque, though ambitious—the outpourings of a dark mythological mind— 
which leave but a faint impression behind. ‘The ‘‘ Prometheus’’ of Aischylus, 
chained to the Caucausus, and in his proud disdain inveighing against fate and 
the tyrannous gods who thus, amidst the tortures of the consuming vulture, make 
him their sport and prey, grows upon the mind like a terrific incubus, sublime 
even in the clearness of its outlines, and seems to transport us into some ante- 
mundane world, ruled by destiny and thunder-awed by the bolts of Jove. ; 

Still, amidst all the grandeur of the poem, the mind of the reader, like ‘* Prome- 
theus’’ himself, is bound to the earth, and feels a lack of that ethereal quintessence 
which leaves such an undescribable richness upon the inteilectual palate in 
Miltcn’s higher creations. 

Dante’s *‘ Hell” is earth transformed and perpetuated, amidst torments clear, 
palpable, and tangible. The “‘ Inferno’’ is a transparent analysis of the scenes and 
tortures of Erebus, of every kind and degree. ‘The “‘ Paradise’ and ‘* Purgatory” 
are distinguished by the same characteristics. In them all we perceive earth’s 
scenes around us and before us, with all their kindred associations—often sublime, 
indeed, in their pictured horrors, and beautiful in their robes of light, but wanting 
in that transcendental gloom and glory, and indefinite vastness, so attractive in its 
very sublimity in Milton’s regions of sorrow and of joy. Dante created his ‘* Hell’ 
and his ‘‘ Heayen’’ to people them with his foes and his friends, and what charac- 
ters he chose from history and the Greek mythology; to Milton was reserved the 
more gigantic task of entering the spiritual eternal world before time was—of 
picturing before us Creation in its birth and progress from primeval chaos—the 
expulsion of the thunderblasted angels from the battlements of heaven into the 
flaming abyss below, henceforth the dominion of Satan and his host—the fiery 
_ lake stretched out amidst eternal darkness, with its sulphury shores, volcanic 
_ mountains, and regions bitten with eternal frost, and lashed with perpetual storms 
' —the projected revenge of Satan against the Most High, by drawing from their 
allegiance the young Adam and Eve, sole intelligent inhabitants of the new world, 
ere sin had transformed its sweet serenity and clouded its smiles with tears, 

His hell is thus no mere super-addition to our earth, and, like it, filled with erring 
mortals undergoing eternal punishment. Angels and archangels, cherubim and seraphim, 
form and swell the concourse of the mighty lost, great in their fallen majesty, though 
plunged in penal flames, and terrible in their wrath, when again threatening to wage war 
ugainst the thrones of heaven. His Satan is no mere grotesque, superhuman monster, 
as has cften been pictured to our imaginative boyhood. The fallen archangel _ 

‘Had not lost 
All his original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured.” 
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In hell he loses not his distinctiveness of character; and though, unlike the fierce 
Moloch, he sees how vain were any attempt to regain heaven by force of arms, he still 
triumphs in the hope of being able to thwart the purpose of God by seeking the new- 
formed world and blasting its bliss. His pride, his envy, and his malignity against 
heaven at his defeat and doom, uncurbed, rankle in and exasperate his heart of adamant, 
knit with frowns his thunder-blasted brow, distend his nostrils with.pale and livid rage, 
and curl his lip with haughty and unconquerable hate. When he arises from the fiery 
lake where he lay ‘floating many a rood,’’ the liquid flames, sinking beneath his 
spiritual might, 
“Driven backward, slope their pointed spires, and rolled 
In billows, leave i’ the midst a horrid vale.” 

When, in Pandemonium, in council with his legions, he unfolds his project of seducing 
Adam and Eve in Eden, and asks who will undertake the enterprise, the assembled 
hosts are mute. When he mounts upward through the undisturbed realms of chaos and 
old night, and meets such signal rebuffs from the anarchs of old, Orcus, and Hades, 
and Demogorgon, he again, superior in power, 

‘‘ Mounts upward, like a pyramid of fire.” 


Sin and Death, his own monstrous offspring, cannot dismay him, or prevent him from 
leaving the gates of hell to survey the new world and blast its prospects. Then, when 
he lights upon the earth’s outermost convex—when he soliloquises the sun, or o’erhangs 
the wall of Eden, and thinks of the glory he has lost and the hell of unextinguishable 
horrors he has gained—his deep malignity and despair, and his thirst for revenge, are 
redoubled in fury, and taint, as with a mildew, the whole celestial region; and, thus 
armed with all the evil passions predominant in hell, he addresses himself to the work of 
ruin, and completes it, when 
‘arth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan; 

Sky lowering, muttered thunder, some sad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin.” 

This magnificent conception—this vast and tremendous creation, so perfect in both 
outline and filling up (if that which is so vast and indefinite can be said to have any 
outline)—is the most attractive in the poem. Tender and beautiful as are some of the 
scenes in Eden, and gloriously magnificent as is the scenery and the angelic host 
surrounding the throne of the Eternal, bathed in intolerable splendour, Satan, and ‘‘ the 
deep tract of hell,” are more attractive from their very repulsiveness. His iron and 
indomitable will, his spiritual vastness and supremacy, though fallen, which even the 
Deity cannot crush into annibilation—his proud and lofty menace, as he rises from the 
lake of fire armed at all points as he fell, with spear and javelin, and strides towards the 
shore, hurling defiance at heaven, and exclaiming— 

‘‘ Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever reigns! Hail, horrors! hail 
Infernal world! and thou, profoundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor! one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
Here we may be secure ; and in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell: 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven’’— 


give him an awful pre-eminence over every other character ever drawn and einbodied by 
human genius. 

The number of characters in ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ are necessarily limited, and, except the 
young Adam and Eve, are either above or beneath our sympathies, except such as are 
always drawn forth by the contemplation of virtue struggling with ensnaring vice, intent 
onruin. These our first parents, however, in their naked, unblushing innocence, and 
even after their fall, concentrate our love and admiration. In them we hehold the first 
created of the innumerable tribes and nations of the earth, and containing in themselves 
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the quintessencé of the excellencies of all, From the countenance of the unfallen Eve 
radiated all the rays of human beauty, of female prudence, holiness, and love, which 
have ever distinguished the Sex. In Adam, as in an original fountain, was concentrated 
all the perfection of human intelligence and intellectual greatness which has since dignified 
the minds of the world’s sages and poets. 

The heroes and heroines of all other great poets are merely human, and, in their 
fallen condition, are naturally swayed by all the passions incident to humanity. Milton, 
in drawing our first parents, had emphatically to create a new order of beings, and place 
them in a new creation, externally adapted to their internal perceptions of moral beauty 
and holiness. His great object was to represent them human, and yet immortal—young, 
and yet matured in~ understanding—beautiful, and yet unconscious of pride—free, and 
yet following the divine will—humble, and yet elevated—influenced by hope, yet without 
fear or despair—devout and reverential, yet deputed rulers of the new creation— 
influenced by passions and desires, yet all these subordinated to that divine passion. in 
which their whole souls were wrapt—their love. The difficulties attending this he 
overcame, and Adam and Eve, in all their naked and unadorned beauty and grace, 
unconscious of shame, rose up before us, as from the wand of an enchanter, the mortal 
types of Deity himself—the mortal and the immortal, the pure spirit with the gross 
elements of earth. 

In strict conformity with their characters, Eden, the scene of their first habitation, was 
to be drawn a beautiful tract of country, where mingled in profusion all the sweets and 
riches necessary for their wants and happiness, and where was to be performed the first 
momentous scenes in the great drama of time and the universe. Here, then, were first 
beheld the original progenitors of the human race, culling the permitted fruit from its 
pregnant boughs, drinking the water from its untainted streams, while the lion and 
the lamb sported together, the serpent, uncursed, reared its speckled crest in the sun, 
harmony, unmarred by one discordant string, rising in universal chorus to the throne of 
Deity, swelled with the angelic host the praises of the Father, while Sin and Death, 
twin-born, with hell following after, kept far aloof from the hallowed scene. 

The absence of human passions, as we now understand them, in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
we consider negatively a beauty, as the introduction of those kinds of human emotion 
most natural to ourselves, even unto the most tender scenes between the wretched’ 
apostates of our race, before and after the Fall, and ere they were aware of the nature of’ 
their love, or of that misery they brought upon the world, would appear forced and 
unnatural, ‘i 

All the other characters are either above or below human emotion. Angels, perceiving 
the justice of God, could not weep over their fallen brethren, or sympathise with them 
in the excess of their unutterable woes. Gazing from the crystal battlements of heaven 
into the regions of despair, they might wonder at the fatality of the angelic revolt, and. 
their expulsion thence, and desire to fathom still deeper the profound mysteries of the’ 
stupendous scheme thus far disclosed; but the great gulf was yawning between them, 
and they could as soon pass its depths as manifest sorrow at the rebels’ doom, or unholy 
triumph at having themselves withstood and conquered the temptation. There might 
be amazement and joyous triumph, but all was tempered and winged with devotion ; 
and, gazing upen the resplendent brow of the Messiah, returned victorious over his foes, 
the mighty song which burst from their hallowed lips swept in breezes of harmony 
through the infinite empyrean. 

In contrast to this, look again and yet again to the passions which reign dominant in 
hell, and by their intensity deaden the consuming fierceness of the liquid fires encircling the 
fallen legions. Look again upon the great archfiend, as he stands like a tower, with outspread 
wings, o’erlooking the illimitable abyss. How fierce is the glare of his now dimmed but 
yet flashing intellectual orbs! How charged is that brow with thunder! How deep’ 
and fixed is the scorn—how intense the all but omnipotent emotions—with which he 
apostrophises hell, and addresses the sun! How iron and resistless the will with which 
he tramples upon fate or destiny itself, and with spiritual might endures, and by enduring 
conquers, the torments of the flames! ‘The restlessness of earthly ambition, we know, 
yields but little repose to the mind under its influences; and the burning heat of an” 
implacable revenge, absorbing ali the better feelings, and arming the soul with the 
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attributes of a fiend, has not been unfelt upon earth: but in Satan the grasping 
ambition is for the universe—the revenge scorching the fallen archangel’s indomitable 
spirit is against the Most High, whose thunders he aims at hurling back, and, usurping 
his sovereignty, adorn his scarred brow with the diadem of eternity. What a vast 
‘conception is embodied in the character! yet the whole seems easy and familiar to the 
gifted mind of the poet, He enters the regions of woe with a consciousness of his 
mighty energies to create and picture its horrors, and fill the rebellious minds of its 
blasted inhabitants with all the terrible passions which revenge can prompt when goaded 
by a ruthless despair, 

Splendid as is the imagery of Homer, and boundless as is the exhibition of character 
and scenic display in Shakspere, there are no scenes or characters in the creations of 
either poets comparable to these, All the deities of Homer possess few attributes above 
the merest mortals, No spiritual might is by them exercised in wielding the sceptre of 
the universe, and conducting its affairs; no mental energy, beyond human, is aroused 
or displayed, to repel by its awfulness, and yet attract by its power, the worshippers at 
the Olympian mount. Even in the sublimest scene in the ‘‘ Jliad’’—that in which the 
gods descend to swell the fight benesth the Trojan walls—the effect is marred by the 
incongruity apparent in the deities leaving their supernal abodes and mingling in the 
warfare among men, but certainly not more so than is the effect represented as being wrought 
upon external nature—the streams arrested in their course, the mountains shaking, and 
redoubling peals of thunder rending the poles, while, from the terror occasioned by the 
noise and confusion of the conflict, Pluto, in his infernal caverns, leaps from his throne. 
The incongruity, however, so obvious to us, would not strike the minds of those to 
whom the poet sung, as such representations accorded with the dark system of their 
mythology. 

_ The incongruity pointed out by some critics, between the spiritual agents of Milton 
and their sphere and modes of action, does not, and in truth can not, strike so strongly 
as this, even though, in contradistinction to the gods of Homer, the angels of Milton are 
truly represented in their spiritual character, as a great portion of the poem is taken 
up by the speeches and actions of those beings in a manner which we are taught to believe 
consistent with their commission from on high ; and, as is well known, all human know- 
ledge of spiritual beings, and their modes of agency, can only be comprehended by 
material symbols and analogies; and hence no other method of description could have 
been adopted than that so well employed. The fatal rock upon which he, like other 
poets might have split, and wrecked his impressive simplicity,—that of attempting exactly 
to define the limits, forms, and relative proportions of what in reality can admit of no 
definition,—he has well avoided; for though the idea that we are conversing with pure 
spiritual agents in visible material forms, jars with the evidence of the senses, yet the 
indefinite obscurity and murky grandeur enwrapping Satan and his host, and the incom- 
prehensible splendour investing the spirits of heaven, while filling the imagination almost 
to bursting, throws over all a robe of tremendous interest and mystery, and sets all 
measurement by any human standard at defiance. Even in the awful descriptions of the 
angelic war, the same indefinite and. swelling grandeur invests the whole and overwhelms 
the imagination. All the confusion and desolation which we can conceive war capable 
of engendering to a whole world in arms and contention, and the results of which in a 
lesser degree is often witnessed, appears melancholy among men; but here rebellion is 
waged against heaven itself by the revolted offspring of its eternal monarch aiming at 
his. dethronement, Squadrons of cherubim and seraphim meet in awful conflict with 
legions innumerable of the unhallowed apostates, and the common weapons of war, 
feeble in the hands of the mighty combatants, are superseded by the hills, which they 
pluck from their foundations and hurl in the air, until, to end the war, the Messiah 
leaving the mount of his glory, enters his chariot, rushes to the conflict, and, grasping 
the thunders of omnipotent wrath, consigns them to their eternal prison, amidst convul- 
sions which shook all but the throne of Gop. In human wars death rages triumphant, 


Tn these wars death, as familiar to us, is not introduced, as spiritual existence is intermi- 
nable, and the conqueror 


oor 


“* Meant not to destroy, but root them out of heaven ;’’ 
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but, spiritual death, which dies not, then commenced that gloomy reign which spreads its 
baleful horrors throughout eternity. 

For the successful creation and embodiment of such stupendous scenes and characters, 
Milton, of all men that ever existed, was alone competent. His mind, a centre around 
which the departed spirits of all ages shumbered, but ready at the call of the conjuror 
Memory to start into life, instead of being clogged by their imparted riches, conscious of 
its own inherent strength, rose more triumphant; and through the very excess of that 
varied erudition, seemed in its outpourings an intellectual volcano belching streams of 
molten gold. When it is said by Pope that in ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? he burns throughout 
with the force of art, the character of his mind is lowered, and his genius misunderstood. 
No poet was ever more artless or less given to study effect. Much as he had studied the 
art,—lofty, in his early productions, as he had already proved the standard of his genius 
to be, he never lowered his natural dignity by making himself the slave of art, further 
than was necessary for the combination of his subject into the one great theme. He 
possessed an art, indeed, inseparable from his great learning, the art of naturally exhi- 
biting those intellectual stores through the magnificent dress of his thoughts; but he 
possessed not that art often practised by lesser minds, of colouring tinsel with the hues 
of gold. His mind was in itself a depository of the richest ores. Into his native 
element,—the sublime, contemplating objects the most tremendous or magnificent,—he 
wings his way with a power at once instinctive, easy, and unconfined,—full at once of 
dignity and grandeur. He did not give birth at times to solitary though brilliant 
flashes of genius, and then sink enervated into more profound inactivity. Always upon tbe 
wing, and even amidst the services he rendered to the struggling Commonwealth, and to the 
cause of liberty in after ages by his controversial labours, ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ the grand 
production of his after solitude, was being moulded in the womb of his mind,—was 
arranging itself into form, and combining all its scattered elements,—all its glorious 
visions, to be re-cast by the great poetical Alchemist into one unrivalled creation. In- 
spired in as high a degree as human nature can perhaps be inspired by a uniformly steady 
faith in Scripture and in Gop, his genius became tinged with a celestial glow; and while 
a pantheistic admirer of nature, he was thus a pure and sincere theist in the truths of 
the Godhead. The great elevation to which he rises in the sublime and the magnificent 
arouses Our wonder, and tends, in some degree, to dim our perceptions of those parts 
where beauty, mingled with the tones of kinder feeling, succeed those scenes of terrific 
grandeur, those representations of the deep abyss of whose secrets he made himself 
the great mystagogue. Ordinary themes adapted to common minds, and which often 
engage the pens of lesser poets, found no worshipper in him. He rose at once to the 
supernal. The glories of the beatific vision, the mysterious communion with celestial 
intelligences, of which souls less elevated than his see but the shadow and feel but the 
hallowed import, were seen by him with a clearer vision, and felt with a more palpable 
certainty, And if he seldom gives utterance to those gentler feelings and emotions of 
our nature, which from passions subdued were more etherealised, it is because his spirit, 
weary of the turbulent whirlpool of politics, and the absorbing interests of common 
minds, and by the darkness of his outward vision more intensely lighted up within, was 
fixed in its gaze upon the worlds of interminable being, and seemed, in rearing its im- 
mortal superstructure, to be only disporting amidst the bright realms of its own creation. 
The passions which yield to the pens of other poets all their depth of inspiration, in his 
mind became purged of their material grossness, and sublimed in the furnace of a loftier 
contemplation. He passed the range of human thought,—he gazed into eternity, and 
peopling its awful profounds with his own creations, his vision, unimpressed with 
emotion, gazed steadily into its depths and became in reality a SENSE. And thus it is 
that many look upon his great work like some gigantic pyramid which awakens in all 
their suggestive trains the emotions of the sublime and the beautiful; whilst its hiero- 
glyphical carvings carry the mind backward to far distant ages, and resuscitate the 
beings who reared the mighty pile designed for eternity. The view may be cold, but it 
is grand and imposing; its vast proportions awing, while expanding, the mind; its 
beauties awakening our admiration; and, though the softer emotions be undisturbed, 
filling the mind with spectre-like visions, distant, dim, and fluctuating, and awakening 
the sublime in all its majesty. 
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Tt has been observed that the subject of Milton’s great poem is, in point of natural 
sublimity, immeasurably above all others that can exercise the imagination. Homer’s 
subject belongs to earth—to life—but these in their associations he clothes with a prodi- 
gality of beauty and splendour which exalt the mind’ to the highest pinnacle of earth, 
In fiery impulse, in clearness and vigour of description, and in the mould, expression, 
and action of citaracter, the mind of Homer resembles that of Shakspere more than 
Milton,—though it must be admitted that Shakspere, in fertility and variety of inven- 
tion, eclipses all intellectual suns. Milton’s subject, if requiring less invention in the 
construction of his plot, required, on the other hand, a vast extent of Scripture erudition 
and philosophy, and a fire of genius to illuminate and inflame all, and raise still higher 
the standard of uninspired sublimity ; acquirements and attributes which he alone could 
boast, and by which he reached the highest summit of literary ambition,—gained the 
garland of immortality vouchsafed by all succeeding ages of an admiring world. Well 
has Cowley sung :— 


** He passed the bounds of flaming space, 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze: 
He saw, till blasted with excess of light— 
He closed his eyes in endless night.’’ 


THE FLOWER O’ KNOCKVRECKAN. 


By THoMas KENNEDY, Labourer, Jarrow. 


*Twas when the saft breezes o’ simmer were blawin’, 
And ilka wee floweret bloomed bonnie to see, 

And the sweet-scented hay in the meadows was mawin’, 
When I wandered forth on the banks o’ the Cree. 

There I met with young Jessie, sae artless, sae bonnie, 
As barefooted she tripp’d to the fauld on the lea: 

She is dear to my heart—aye, far dearer than onie— 
The fairest 0’ lasses she seems unto me. 


Oh, sweet is yon glen where the blackberry’s grawin’— 
The dell where the primrose unfaulds its sweet e’e ; 

The braes wi’ the slaethorns their white bosums shawin’ ; 
But nane o’ them a’ is sae dear unto me 

As bonnie young Jessie, the Flower o’ Knockvreckan ! 
Her breath is far sweeter than richest perfumes: 

Sae lightly she trips through amang the green breckan, 
Or skips o’er the braes where the red heather blooms. 


Her cheeks are twin rose-buds that grow by yon fountains, 
Her bosom’s as pure as the wild drivin’ snaw 
Whilk fa’s on the taps o’ her ain Scottish mountains, 
When the rude storms of winter in hurricanes blaw, 
Her voice is sweet music on th’ ear saftly stealin’, 
As it floats through the air in a calm simmer’s eve. 
May poortith ne’er visit my lassie’s lone sheilin’, 
Nor sorrow e’er cause her kind heart to grieve. 


Her lang gowden locks in the simmer’s sun’s glancin’, 
And round her fair shouthers in bright ringlets fa’ ; 
Her bonnie blue een, in their cells merry dancin’, 
Wad suin be the death o’ our herd laddies a’. 
But she’s my ain lassie, I’ll lo’e her for ever; 
Yestreen she consented my wifie to be; 
Then we’il wander wi’ pleasure, till death us twa sever, 
Alang the green banks o’ the wimplin’ Cree. 
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SKETCH OF A SCOTTISH ROADSIDE VILLAGE FIFTY YEARS 
SINCE. 


By Janet HamI.tton, Shoemaker’s Wife, Longlone, Lanarkshire. 


——e 


I senp this sketch by way of contribution to the Monthly Exhibition of the 
Mental Indusiry of ali Britons, and shall feel both proud and happy if it be thought 
worthy of a place in that unique shrine of the thoughts, aspirations, and powers of 
Working men and women, the Supplement to Taz Workina Man’s FRIEND. 

Living much on the past, as persons in the wane of life generally do, who are of a 
reflective cast of mind, and who have been in the habit of treasuring up the expe- 
riences of the past for the purposes of improvement, and comparison in the future, 
I will now, in accordance with this habit, unlock the treasures of memory, and 
give, it may be, a faint and imperfect, but a true and characteristic, Sketch ofa 
Scottish Roadside Village Fifty Years Since. 

Most truly appropriate to my reminiscences of that time and place are the beau- 
tiful lines of Scotia’s rustie bard,— 

‘* Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care, 
Time but th’ impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 

Our village is situated (for it still exists) on the high road running between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. And now, though looking back upon it through the 
long vista of years, it seems to me as if basking in summer sunshine—not the less 
bright that it lies so lovingly upon the lowly-thatched roofs of two long irregular 
rows of cottages, standing on each side of the road, containing between four and 
five hundred inhabitants, and, in almost every instance, consisting of only a single 
apartment, fifteen or sixteen feet in width, and nearly square; two of these opening 
upon a common passage leading quite through to the cottage garden behind, form 
what is called in Scotland a but and a ben. 

Entering in, you tread upon an unmade earthen floor, worn into a hundred 
hollows ; the ceiling above is constructed of rough-sawn boards, black with smoke ; 
and there, in undisturbed security, yenerable spiders hang their webs from ‘‘ every 
coigne of vantage.’’ You ascend by a ladder to this loft, where, if the family is 
large, the young men and boys sleep upon pallet beds, with the thatch for a canopy, 
surrounded with the lumber of disused hand-loom furniture. There is a heap of 
peats in one corner, and some bundles of bed-straw in another ; a bunch of oat-straw 
laid beneath a tick filled with chaff being the only mattrass known to the Scottish 
housewife of that period. In the house below, two large wooden boxes, with sliding 
or folding-doors in front, with a space between for the inner door, held the beds of 
the family The guidwife’s clothes-press stood against the wall on one side of 
the house, and the aumrie, or more modern dresser and rack, on the other; and in 
most houses a dark-faced eight-day clock served to mark the lapse of time to the 
industrious inhabitants. A chest, half a dozen coarse heavy chairs, a deal table, 
A Som two or three stools, completed the furniture of the Scottish villager’s 

ome. 

But we have yet to speak of the implements of female industry with which 
every house in the village was furnished. Of these the first place is due to the 
spinning-wheel—and O! how many dear, dreamy, listening hours have I spent in 
the winter evenings, seated at the wheel-foot of an old woman, whose kindly 
heart has long ago been ‘‘ mouldering into silent dust,’’ with my bare feet in dan- 
gerous proximity to the ashes on the hearth ; and ever and anon shaking back the 
unkempt locks from my tearful eyes, that might gaze up in her face, while she, 
with a voice of wailing sweetness, sung the Woes of Burd Helen, Tiftiefs Annie, 
or the Flowers of the Forest. 

It was from this national and time-honoured implement of woman’s industry that 
the more elderly class of females drew their sole means of subsistence. The 
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finer portions of the flax supplied the material for sale yarn, which was bought up 
by yarn merchants at appointed stations in every town and village; but now the 
use of machinery has entirely superseded the spinning-wheel, except in the rural 
districts, where the wives of farmers and peasants still use the wheel for working 
up flax into coarse fabrics for home wear. 

About this time, and long after, tambour work upon muslin formed the prin- 
cipal source of domestic employment for young women and girls, and in almost 
every house the tambour frame was set up and surrounded with eager faces and 
busy hands. ‘This work for many years was amply remunerated, and an indus- 
trious girl could not only earn a comfortable living for herself, but also assist her 
parents with the younger portion of the family; and while the daughters plied the 
tambour needles, the mother or aunt was busy ca’in’ the pirns—or, in English, 
winding quills for the weavers; for hand-loom weaving was then in its ‘“‘ most 
high and palmy state,’ and ginghams, pullicat, and Malabar handkerchiefs, formed 
the staple of the weaving industry of our village, which resounded the livelong 
day with the clatter of the flying shuttle and the song of the weaver, who, by a 
moderate application to work for eight or nine hours a day, would earn a sufficient 
competence for all the purposes of life; his leisure hours being chiefly employed 
in the culture of flowers, it being matter of strong competition who should possess 
the best and most beautiful varieties ; and there being a garden attached to every 
house in the village, each contained its daisied green, surrounded by beds of 
flowers and sweet-smelling herbs. And here in summer, during the meal hour, 
which was never ‘‘ shorn of its fair proportions’’ on any pretence whatever, might 
be heard the sounds of sweet voices singing snatches of some favourite song, fre- 
quently interrupted by 


*¢ Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides.”’ 


A bevy of young girls were gambolling on the grass and looking over the hedge; 
while lolling on another plot was a group of young men and lads, planning for some 
future hours of idleness a fishing excursion to the Bishop Loch, or a bird-nesting 
expedition to the braes o’ Lugie or Garnheigh-wood. And here you might see, 
at the same time, grouped around the cottage door, or seated on the indispensable 
stone bench at its side, the weaving fathers of the village, with their grave, intel- 
lectual countenances, reading and commenting upon a newspaper paragraph, and 
discussing affairs of State; while the names of the most popular or unpopular 
ministers, statesmen, and principal parliamentary orators of the day, were as 
“familiar in their mouths as household worlds.’’ These were the days of Nelson 
and naval victory, and with too many of our village politicians it was sufficient 
atonement for the wasted blood and treasure of the nation, that we could blow up 
the ships of the French at sea, or slaughter them by thousands on land. But what 
our anti-Government party wanted in numbers they made up in spirit; and dire 
was the war of words, which too often ended; as arguments used in the heat of 
passion generally do, in something like ‘‘an idiot’s tale—full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing.” 

Being alwaysintimately associated with the operative weavers of that period, I can 
say with confidence that, taken as aclass, they were the most intelligent, enlightened, 
and by far the most independent body of working men in the kingdom ; for then the 
termis in which a “ poor o’er-labour’d wight begs of a brother of the earth to give him 
leave to toil,’’ were not to be found in the weaver’s vocabulary. He stood erect in 
’ the presence of his employers, who having numerous and extensive demands 
always on hand, felt the obligations which existed between them to be mutual, and 
if there was not “ equality,’ there was, at least, ‘‘ liberty and fraternity”’ acknow- 
ledged and allowed between the manufacturer and the weaver of those days, of 
whom it might be said, in regard to the cotton trade, that they were indeed the 
world’s weayers, there being little or no competition in foreign markets with 
British manufactured cotton goods during the long wars which desolated Europe, 
After the French revolution there was scarcely any country or clime to which the 
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enterprising British merchant did not penetrate ; and to dispose of his shipments 
of goods on the most advantageous and highly remunerative terms was a thing of 
course. Thus the manufacturer, while rapidly accumulating a fortune for himself, 
recognised in the weaver the creative agent of those materials which were the 
source of his own prosperity ; and it was no uncommor sight in our village to see 
employers, or their agents, from Glasgow, féteing the weavers and soliciting their 
services. These were some of the lights of the handioom weaver’s life in those 
days; for as yet the shadows which fell across his path were for the most part of 
his own raising : and I believe that the experience of all past time will confirm the 
observation that long-continued seasons of prosperity are often inimical to moral pro- 
priety andsteady industrious habits ; and sothe light work, abundant leisure, and the 
facility with which money was obtained, became, in too many instances, the bane 
of the weaver; and idleness, with an apathetic indifference to improvement in mind 
and outward appearance, were too prominent features in the character and con- 
dition of the younger members of the fraternity, and intemperance, that black 
spot in the escutcheon of Scotland, was now more freely and openly indulged in; 
and most truly then, and most truly ever since, has the poetical prophecy of 
M‘Neil been accomplished— ” 


* Of a’ the ills puir Caledonia 
Ever dreed, or yet will taste, 
Brew’d in hell’s black pandemonia 
Whisky’s ill will skaith her maist.”” 


These deteriorating causes produced, as might have been expected, the worst 
effects; not the least of which was, that in order to free himself from the difficulties 
which beset his path, the weaver, when he could not untie the Gordian knot of his 
embarrassments, was apt to sever it with the bayonet. What a strange anomaly 
was this, that when work was most abundant, and prices most remunerative, even 
then it was a well-known fact, that, of weavers, ten to one compared with any other 
class, were to be found in the army; and as the war was then at the hottest, and 
the so-called bounty money at the highest, and in every town a party who “ peal’d 
the loud drum, and twanged the trumpet horn” by way of allurement when 
engaging ‘‘reapers for the harvest of death,’’ he accepted the proffered shilling, 
and with visions of whiskey and glory swimming before his eyes and dancing in 
his brain, he was metamorphosed into the very beau ideal of M‘Neil’s raw 
soldier :— atl 
‘*Deck’d wi’ scarlet, arm’d wi’ musket, 
Drunk wi’ dreams, as fause as vain ; 
Rioos’d an’ flatter’d, fleech’d an’ buskit, 
Wow, but Will was wondrous fain. 
But when shipp’d to toils an’ dangers, 
Wi’ the cauld grun for his bed, 
Far frae frien’s, mang faes and strangers, 
A’ Will’s dreams o’ fancy fled. 
Led to battles’ blood-dy’d banners, 
Waving to the widow’s moan, 
Will saw glory’s boasted honours 
iind in life’s expiring groan.”’ re 
But while the weavers were the numerical strength of our village, rural and 
agricultural interests were also fairly represented. A wealthy London merchant 
was then proprietor of a large estate in our immediate vicinity, and to this beloved 
retreat from the cares of business, and the hurry and crush of London life, he and 
his lady were greatly attached, It was the birth-place of their children, who were 
numerous and very amiable. Large sums were lavished in improving and orna- 
menting the lands, pleasure-grounds, and gardens; fish-ponds were dug, extensive 
plantations laid out, and a large home-farm cultivated. To carry out all this a 
considerable amount of labour was required, and a goodly number of our vil+ 
lagers, both men and women, were employed in the fields, woods, and grounds, 
for the most part of the year; and light were their labours and pleasant their toils, 
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for the generous and kind-hearted proprietor was a man of enlightened and liberal 
principles, and publicly advocated reform in the Reform agitation which pervaded a 
great part of the kingdom immediately after the first French Revolution. This 
true gentleman would not have passed in. his walks the meanest labourer on his 
estate without exchanging kindly looks and familiar inquiries; and to have been a 
servant in the family, to have nursed a child, or to have been employed on the 
premises for any length of time even in the humblest capacity, was a sufficient 
passport to the kindly feeling and good offices of this amiable family ever atter- 
wards. But, alas for them! there came a time when this scene of peace and 
beauty was shrouded in darkness and tears; for when, in defiance of the laws and 
usages of nations, the French took possession of Hamburg, one of the neutral 
towns, and a principal depét for British manufactured goods in time of war with 
France, our generous merchant lost in goods to the value of nearly half a million 
sterling. ‘This for him was almost utter ruin. The estate was sold, and then this 
abode of the virtues, and the home of happy childhood, was left by them for ever. 
But not so their memory ; for deep was the sympathy and regret felt and expressed 
for their misfortunes and departure, and long years after the name of any member 
of that family was never heard of or mentioned but with expressions of respect 
and goodwill. Subsequently, I believe, he was indemnified, in part, for his losses 
by the Government. His eldest son, Mr. William Stirling, lately deceased, was the 
senior partner in the firm ot Stirling and Brothers, proprietors of large cotton fac- 
tories and warehouses in Manchester. 

Our village could boast of few celebrities; there was one, however, which, 
“while memory holds her seat,’’ will ever be present in my recollections of the 
past—this was the shoemaker’s workshop, aud the only one in the village. It was 
a small apartment on the ground-floor, opening upon the public road. ‘The master, 
one or two journeymen, anda cobbler, were its occupants, and many were the 
‘‘ quips and cranks,” mirth-provoking sallies, and harmless practical jokes, which 
Ikaye heard and seen played off by that humorous cobbler. Yet never did truer, 
kinder, warmier heart, beat beneath a leather apron. But death stooped suddenly 
upon Willie’s fold, snatching aap several of his little flock. Hushed were now 
the song, the tale, and the jest, till at last— 


‘*One morn we missed him from the accustomed seat,” 


for he had gone to seek his children in that land “‘ where the inhabitant shall not 
say Lam sick,” But as to the master, 1 have sometimes thought that the very 
spirit of ministerial antagonism had found an incarnation in his person. Naturally 
of a sanguine, impetuous, and irascible disposition, he pursued with avidity the 
phantoms of reform which flitted athwart our political horizon about the end of the 
last century. Hehad been one of the ‘‘ Friends of the People,” a name assumed by 
some of the political associations of those days, of which I need not give further 
details here; it may suffice to say that he found it convenient for his health 
and liberty to retire, with shattered nerves and blasted hopes, from the scene of 
his political aspirations to our peaceful village, where he settled for the remainder 
of his life. But he had drunk too. deep of the troubled waters of political excite- 
ment ever to find peace again. The details of business, his domestic relations, and 
even his own personal comforts, were but matters of secondary importance with 
him. The Pitt Administration, and the line of policy adopted by the British Go- 
yvernment at that period, kept him in a siate of political furor. ‘The London 
Morning Chronicle, the Glasgow Western Siar, and Cobbett’s Political Register, 
were his oracles, and the workshop was the arena on which many a combat of 
tongues was fought in true gladiatorial style. Woe to the luckless wight who 
dared to profess his approbation of Government measures within its precincts! he 
was attacked, worried, and run down if possible.. Sometimes, however, he caught 
a Tartar ; then came the tug of war, and clamorous recrimination, and even offen- 
sive personalities, were freely bandied about. So that while Fox and Pitt with 
“‘flails of oratory thrashed the floor,’’ making the walls of old St. Stephen’s ring 
with their lusty strokes, not less furious were the debates which daily took place 
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between their respective champions within the walls of St. Crispin’s, on the mea- 
sures taken or proposed to be taken by the rival statesmen. And where is he, 
and where are they? Ah, could my voice pierce ‘‘ the dull cold ear of death,” 
he might, pointing with bony finger to the green churchyard of old St. Habbus, 
make answer thus :— 


‘‘ No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode— 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom ot his Father and his God.’’ 


And to the dim Minster, where the aristocratic dead survives in ‘‘ storied urn and 
animated dust’’—where 


‘*‘ The proud prince and favourite yet prouder, 
His sovereign’s keeper and the people’s scourge, 
Are huddled out of sight. Where lie abashed 
The great negotiators of the earth, 
And eelebrated masters of the balance, 
Deep read in stratagems and wiles of courts. 
Now yain their treaty skill! Death scorns,to treat.” . 


It is not my intention in this article to institute invidious comparisons between the 
past and the present. I would rather endeavour to give a graphicand truthful sketch 
of the state of religion, morals, and literature, our social condition, manner and style 
of living, fifty years since, in our village; leaving the reader to draw his own conclu. 
sions from the details given. In the first place, we enjoyed the high privilege of 
able, faithful, and diligent pastoral superintendence, in the person and piety of our 
parish minister. 


‘*A man he was toall the country dear, ”’ 


and, like his Divine Master, went about continually doing good, not only in peri- 
odical visitations from house to house, but also in the chamber of sickness and 
death, where he was ever to be found, invoking the presence of Him who alone can 
“‘ dispel the darkness that surrounds the entrance to the grave ;’’ not only in the 
pulpit, as an ambassador for Cunisr, did he beseech us to be reconciled to Gon, but 
he would “ reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all authority.’’ District diets of exami- 
nation were held by him every year throughout the whole parish, where both 
adults and children were required individually to answer such questions as their 
pastor deemed most suitable for eliciting the amount of their spiritual knowledge; 
and as it was deemed disgraceful to be absent on such oceasions, there were but few 
who did not set themselves in earnest to cultivate such an acquaintance with the 
Bible and Catechism, even in the absence of higher motives, as would bring them 
through the ordeal of a public examination with some degree of credit. In those 
days public Sunday-schools ware unknown, but, generally speaking, there was a 
private one in every house, it being an almost universal custom in Scotland, at that 
period, for the father or master, on Sabbath evenings, to gather his children and 
servants around him, asking alternate questions of each from the first to the last 
page of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and hearing them repeat Psalm and 
Scripture passages from memory. In no part of Scotland was the Sabbath more 
strictly observed; it was looked upon not only as a day of rest, but also as a day 
exclusively devoted to religious purposes; no householder was accounted respect- 
able who did not engage in the duty of family worship once a day, at least, and 
twice on Sabbath, going regularly to church with such of his family as were able 
to attend.- On that day what a solemn tranquillity brooded in the air—what a 
hushed silence reigned on the earth, broken only, asmorning woke up, by the voice 
of prayer and praise proceeding from almost every house in the village! The 
street door was never opened on that day except for the egress or ingress of church- 
goers ;—no traveller, no straggler, no children at play, were to be seen on the road, 
or running about the streets ; and he was considered to have committed a serious 
breach of duty whe was seen walking in the fields on the Sabbath. Prefaneswear- _ 
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ing was held in great abhorrence by us in those days, until the advance of intem- 
perance, with this and every other horror in her train, made us familiar with that 
detestable vice. Surely Intemperance must have sat for his likeness when Milton 
drew his picture of Sin, the mother of Death, “ fell portress| at the gates of hell.” 

We had a few religious and missionary magazines in circulation amongst us at 
that time, but not a single cheap periodical; we had, indeed, great store of fairy 
tales, stories of giants, superstitious legends, and budgets of coarse wit and buf- 
foonery, got up in the form of penny pamphlets of 24 pages each, and dispersed every- 
where by hawkers. And where was the house which had not its well-thumbed bunch 
of old ballads andsongs lying on the window-seat, or some equally-prominent place, to 
thé special delectation of the young, who were sometimes guilty of giving them an 
undue preference over the Catechism, the Proverbs of Solomon, and even “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ which, with Watts’s Divine Songs for Children, and The Boox, were 
seldom missing in the villager’s home, such being intended by him to supply the 
principal mental aliment of his children ? 

About the beginning of the present century, a number of our working men, in 
conjunction with several of the neighbouring farmers, and the village and parish 
schoolmasters, got up a subscription for a library. Funds sufficient for the purchase 
of several hundred volumes were speedily raised; the subscribers formed them- 
selves into a society, binding themselves by printed rules, in which it was stated 
that the librarian must always be resident in the village, finding proper accommo- 
dation for the presses containing the books in his own private dwelling, Non- 
subscribers, wishing to become members, were admitted on payment of 10s. 6d. as 
an entrance fee, and 2s. of annual charge. The kind of books voted in, at the first 
general meeting of the subscribers, may serve to give some ideaof the mental 
bias and literary tastes of our working and reading men of that period; the full 
half of them were works of divinity, then biography, travels, voyages, and several 
sets of the British Essayists; a fair proportion of history and geography; no 
poetry, nothing of the drama, and but onenovel, in five vols., entitled, ‘Henry, Earl 
of Moreland, or the Fool of Quality,’’ by Brooke. 

Fifty years since, the giant steam, first-born of the wedded elements fire and 
water, had not put in motion his million machines to work the will, and minister 
tothe pleasures and necessities, of man. He had not yet mounted his fiery car 
with the lightning for his companion on his iron path, or rushed forth shaking the 
earth and filling the air with the thunder of his wheels, and the wild utterance of 
his panting, shrieking, roaring voice. No trim passage boat, pulled along by its 
pair of prancing steeds, dashed through the muddy waters of the Monkland canal, 
which winds its sluggish current on the north of our village, where, although stage- 
coaches were passing and repassing every hour, yet these were in a manner 
tabooed to the working classes by the enormous fares which were then charged; 
and so, when business or pleasure called us to Glasgow, we were fain to foot it, 
and on market day in the city, from an early hour in the summer mornings, the 
road in that direction was thronged with the denizens of the pleasant villages and 
farms in our vicinity, amongst whom there was always a sprinkling of country 
girls, each laden with a large basket, heaped with the treasures of the dairy and 
roost, Nor was the effect produced by their good looks and simple graces in the 
least diminished by the sight of their bare feet, snooded head, and the homespun 
petticoat and jacket worn by the Scotch lassie of that period. 

Most primitively simple and frugal was the fare which sufficed the appetite, and 
furnished the table, of the villager in those days. 


‘¢ The halesome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food,” 


+ 
invariably formed the morning and evening meal; barley broth, potatoes, with milk 
or salt herrings, oaten cakes, and pease or barley bread, were the viands on which 
he commonly dined. The pudding month (November), however, formed an era 
in his gastronomic calendar, forethen it was common for two or three neighbours 
jointly to purchase a fat cow or ox for slaughter; of this, when cut up, each re- 
ceived his stipulated share. The meat was salted up for winter use. Then came 
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white puddings and black, and many a savoury haggis—the pride of the Scottish 
housewife—for 
‘* Sma were they shorn, and she could mix fou nice 
The gusty ingans wi’ a curn 0’ spice.”’ 


A plateful of this, flanked by two or three slices from the guidwife’s ‘* weel hain’d 
rebuck fell,’’ were set before guests as the best the house could afford, or reserved 
for a family treat on festive occasions, 


“« Like angel visits, few and far between,” 


were the tea-drinkings of our villagers, whether of a social or a private character ; 
and the epithet, ‘‘ She is a tea-drinker,’’ bestowed upon a working man’s wife, 
implied almost as much odium as. to. have said of her, ‘‘ She is a dram-drinker ;’’ 
and, in the opinion of her neighbours, this charge sufficiently accounted for the 
poverty visible in her domestic menage, and the meagre fare set before her husband 
and children; and so prudent and thrifty housekeepers thought themselves war- 
ranted in their vituperative allegations against the extravagant tea-drinker, for 
then the coarsest kinds of black tea were sold in the shops at eight shillings per 
pound, and raw sugars, equally coarse, were from ten pence to eleven pence per 
pound; every other description of foreign and colonial produce rating equally 
high in the home market. Mr. B. Disraeli’s ‘‘ occupation,” like Othello’s, would 
have been ‘‘gone,’’ had his life and his M.P.-ship been extant fifty years since ; for 
I do not think that even from the ‘‘ vasty deep’’ of his fertile imagination he could 
have called up the spirit of agricultural distress; for while our soldiers and sailors 
were reaping the bloody harvest of war in foreign countries, our farmers were reap- 
ing golden harvests at home from the high war-prices obtained for every kind of 
agricultural produce. And when we also take into account the yery high prices at 
which every fabric, whether of cotton or woollen, used for clothing, was sold at that 
time, it needs no conjuror to tell us into whose pockets was drained the surplus 
arising from the frugality, plain living, and steady remunerative employment of the 
operatives and labourers of that period, The question might here be put with 
propriety, What have we, the operatives and labourers of 1851, to put in balance 
against the pressure of glutted markets, starvation prices, and\uncertain employ- 
ment, which, together with many expensive tastes and habits, have either fallen 
upon us, or been acquired by us? I answer, we have free trade, cheap bread, 
cheap clothing, cheap education, cheap literature, and, with most respectful and 
grateful thanks to Joun CassELL, we have a literature of our own; and if we will 
be but true to ourselves, and use the many facilities afforded to us for acquiring and 
maintaining temperate habits, for informing and elevating our minds, and for 
enabling us to assume our proper place in society, the present need not suffer in 
comparison for the past. And, to crown all, heaven’s best gift—a free gospel con- 
tained in a rREE BipLE—is as freely and cheaply supplied to us as ever. 

And now 1 must awake from my Dream of Memory, in which I seem to have 
“ lived my childhood o’er again ;” and I close my retrospect in the spirit, as weu 
as the lines, of the poet— . cateiin 


‘* O happy hills! O pleasant shades; 
O fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood rov’d, 
A stranger yet to pain.” . i 
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EXERCISES FOR INGENUITY. 


SOLUTIONS oF QUESTIONS, &c., IN JUNE NUMBER. 


1. 20 difference. Twice 28is 56; while twice 8 is 16, and 20, 36—20 difference. 


[Answered correctly by Charles Nicholls, T. King, A. B. C., Jock, W. Davis, James 
Cooper, W. C., R. Clark, B. B., C. and F. Lateby, T. Hindley.] 


2. The wind; and the first tune he whistled was ‘‘ Over the hills and far away.” 


3. My 5, 2, 4, 3, 6, is a shirt; my 2, 8, 6 is a hat; my 7, 8, 9, 6, is a mast; my 7, 4, 5, 6, 
isa mist; my 6, 7, 4, 6, 2, is a smith; my 3, 4, 1, 2, is rich; my 4, 6, is it; my 2, 4, 7, is 
him; my 2, 4, 9, is has; my 8, 7, is am; my 8, 3, 6, is art; my 4, 5, is is; and my whole 
is CHRISTMAS. 

[Correct answers have been received from James Cooper; T. King, Ipswich; J. 
T. Smith, woolcomber; W. Davis, X. X., Clara Larait, Jane Wade, Caroline Smithers, 
Jock, C. Nicholls, B. Riley, and A. B. C.] 


4, The area of the four triangles is 91 yards, 1 foot, 1 inch. 


[Correct solutions have been received from Douglas, Richard Causey, Emina Smith- 
son, John Lee, and A. B.C. 


5. 19 acres, 1 rood, 15 perches, 8} yards, area of the present building. 
30, - 4 , 17% ,, area of the required building.—J. L. 
[Thomas Hindson, Richard Ward, Alexander Matheson, and John Fagar.] 


6. The cylinder makes eighteen revolutions in the ascent and descent of the tubs; the 
tubs would pass each other during the seventh revolution one way, and the twelfth the 
other, at the depth of sixty-seven fathoms from the top.—W. F-., collier, Newcastle on- 
Tyne. 


[Correct solutions properly worked out, though by different methods, have also bern 
ere from T. Hindson, pitman, Framwelligate-moor, Durham; Douglas, and T. 
‘owler.] 


7. The ‘‘ car” conveys the Irish lass 

‘Yo Ballyshannon fair ; 

The ‘* mine’’ it oft contains a mass 
Of gold and diamonds rare. 

The ‘* carmine’’ tint is used by those 
Who gold and diamonds wear ; 

The young lass has her native rose - 
For Ballyshannon fair.—Jocx, Liverpool. 


8. Because he would not have been afraid to have looked an enemy in the face. ~—J ames 
Cooresn, Cirencester. 

9. Flattery. 

10. Because you would make game of him. 

11. Unanswered, 


QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 


1. The area of the piston of a steam-engine is 2,000 square inches, mean pressure of 
the steam 15lbs. per inch, the length of each stroke is eight feet, and number of strokes 
per minute twenty ; what is the horse-power of the Engine? 
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CHARADE. 


2. My first is a river in Turkey, and then 
Comes a planet unknown to most classes of men; 
My next is a mountain ia Africa found, 
Aod my fourth is a city for commerce renowned ; 
My next is a place in Midlothian well known ; 
For its height; and my sixth, in Polynesia grown, 
Resembies a parsuip; and when you once see 
My seventh, you will find it is famous for tea. 
My next is an ocean that reaches the pole; 
In my ninth you may watch the Gennessee roll 
On its way to the ocean. My tenth you will find 
Is a gem in the hearts of the virtuous enshrined. 
My next is a passion, my last is the part 
Of the world we exist in, most famous for art. + StH 
My whole is a ruin in a midland town, AAMT ol * 
I have roamed o’er its walls, ’tis a place of renown; 
To find out my riddle the initials pray take, ‘ 
Of the foregoing words, and my answer you'll make, tS bode 
B. Riper, Leeds. 


ek 


a> 


8. If a heavy body be @ times as long in falling down the length, 0, of am inciined 
beam, as it would be in falling down the same beam when perpendicular to the horizons» 


b 
prove that the perpendicular height of the beam is equal to ae Also find: the angle of 


: 


inclination of the beam with the horizon, when a=4, and =40,—_J. Sowpan. 


4, My 8, is an article; my whole is a noun; my 3, 8, 5, 2, is an adjective; my 2, 4, 5, . 
is a pronoun; my 5, 8, 6, is a verb; my 8, 6, is a preposition; my 8,9, is a conjunction; 
my 8, 2, is an interjection ; my 2, 8, 3, 6, my 8, 9, 5, my 3, 8, 6,and my I, 8,6, are four, 
quadrupeds, and my 8, 4, 3, are essential to their existence ; my 8, 5, 2, is a vegetable, 
my 9, 6, 8, 3, 1, 2, and my 7, 8, 6, are each made from vegetables, or they are vegrtabe 
productions; my 7, 8, 3,9, is a planet; my 5,4, 6, is a mode of a man’s body; my 
7, 4, 8, 6, 2, is a mode of his mind; my 7, 8, 5, 9, isa religious ceremony; and my first» 
six is the head of the English Church, 


5. What will one penny amount to, from the birth of Christ to the present time, or in 
1,851 yeais, if improved at compound interest; the rate of interest being 5 per cent. per 
annum, payable yearly, and the amount being required to the nearest farthing ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘ 
INQUIRER.—We shall be glad to hear from you on that or any other subject. ae 
Wo. Smiru.—The poetical enigma sent is very good, but the solution is too apparent. 


C. E.—The nautical question sent by our friend is too recondite even for the readers of 
THe WorkKING Man’s FRtEND. Pray send something interesting to a larger class: of 
students. , 


Answers to the Conundrums have been received from many correspondents, but we 
have inserted only those which are strictly correct. 


" 
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REVIEW OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE EARTH. 
By D. Wricut, Shoemaker, Aberdeen. 


PART I. 


In the general outline of terrestrial phenomena which we propose to give, we shall not 
amuse our readers with any accounts of the wild and fanciful speculations of the Eastern 
and Grecian philosophers, regarding the primary qualities and ultimate agglomeration of 
the elementary particles of which our globe is composed ; nor fret his patience with un- 
necessary and nice particularity of the various and not less speculative theories of the 
earth. Weshall not detain him by the inquiry whether this material ball be a solid, 
inert mass, surrounded by a luminous atmosphere; or a cooling star, still molten at the 
centre, and radiating heat in every direction; or a hollow sphere filled with light—pure, 
ethereal, most concentrated—shining with intense effulgence and overpowering splendour ; 
but we shall confine ourselves to matters of strict observation, and to such facts as are 
the regular induction of sound philosophy. In the first place, then, the earth is a 
spherical revolving body, occupying a chief space in the planetarium of our system of 
the universe, moving on its axis, and describing a determinate orbit under the united | 
influence of two permanent and equal powers, termed centripetal and centrifugal force. 
The larger part of the external crust of this globular body is covered with the waters of 
the ocean, in which countless myriads of animated beings fulfil the offices of their 
existence. If we assume the equator as a true divisor, it will be found that water sub- 
merges nearly three-fifths of the entire surface—bearing a proportion to the land as 
two-thirds to one-third, the preponderance of water being on the southern half. 

If we divide by the meridian line, we shall arrive at asimilar conclusion: the one side 
being almost entirely liquid elements, while its opposite has a preponderance of dry 
land. ‘l’o this singular distribution of land and ‘water, the belief in the existence of a 
southern continent, which formerly prevailed, may be attributed ; an opinion, however, 
which subsequent voyages and discoveries has not confirmed. 

The portion of land elevated above the surface of the ocean, inconsiderable as it 
really is, is not regular and continuous, but appears in large detached masses called 
continents, and in smaller areas denominated islands. ‘The general aspect of the land is 
diversified by every imaginable variety of elevation and depression, descending in a com- 
plete series from the glacier-crowned herbless granite, over which the wing of insect has 
never flitted, to the rich, verdant, violet-clothed valley, smiling in all the loveliness and 
luxuriancy of nature; or the dead and desolate level, the gloomy sadness and awful 
stillness of the South American savanna. The elevated parts are divided into alpine, 
mountaneous, and hilly land, intersected by valleys ; and the low lands into plains, river 
valleys, haugh or holm grounds, and ravines and cavities containing deep and widely 
extended masses of water. Nor are the inequalities of that portion of the earth which 
is covered by the sea less numerous; though they are certainly less various and less 
beautiful than those of the dry land, which has for ages been exposed to the foaming 
fury of the sweeping wave, and the incessant and violent action of the winds and rains 
and rivers. ‘These irregularities at the bottom of the ocean appear in the form of rocky 
- cliffs, hills of gravel and sand—such as those on the coast of Holland—deep submarine 
hollows, and plains, and shoals—of which the Dogger-bank in the North Sea may be 
given as an apposite example, being a gradual change from dry to submarine land. 
- Of these shoals the extensive coral reefs, which so much abound along the coast 
of New Holland and the South Sea, may be viewed as an interesting variety, They 
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are the wonderful products of those minute animals which inhabit the lithophites, 
and rising perpendicularly/from a depth which the mariner’s lead has been unable to 
fathom, in some instances extending to upwards of 1,000 miles, and are from 20 to 30 
miles in breadth. : 

The aspiring peaks of the Alpine groups which appear so rugged, confused, and 
orderless, are found, on close examination, to be composed invariably of the class of 
rocks termed primitive, so called from the circumstance of no fossil remains haying as 
yet been found imbedded in the strata ; and whence the conclusion that they were formed 
anterior to the creation of animal or vegetable substances. 

This class of rocks is composed chiefly of quartz, feldspar, mica limestone, and 
homblende. It embraces, 1. Granite. 2. Gneiss. 3. Mica-slate, (many precious 
stones are found embedded in this rock, including the valuable and beautiful emerald of 
Egypt.) 4. Clay-slate. 5. Primitive limestone. (Jn this rock there are no fossil 
remains ; it is the fine statuary marble in so much request amongst sculptors.) 6. 
Trap-rock. (This rock receives its name from the Swedish word Trappa, a stair, the 
rock assuming the appearance uf steps, or stairs, on exposure to the airs) 7. Serpen- 
tine. (Asbestos, rock-cork, rock-wood, opal, amethyst, quartz, and other minerals are 
found in this rock. 8, Eupholite. (This is the Granito Gabbro of the Italians, and 
when polished, it has a beautiful surface.) 9. Porphyry, (susceptible of a fine and 
bright polish.) 10, Quartz. All the rocks of this class, alternate with, and pass into 
each other, and are found to contain veins, beds, and masses of the most important and 
useful of the metals. 

We have next the intermediate and widely extended class of rocks called*the Transi- 
tion, being the band of connexion between the primitive rocks, and those of the flat or 
secondary formation. They are supposed to have been formed during the transition of 
the earth from an uninhabitable to a habitable state, and in them are found the first 
traces of organic remains, The petrifactions are, however, confined to the lowest and 
most imperfect class of animals. ‘The transition rocks are—1l. Transition limestone. 
2. Transition trap, or green stone, (the whinstone of Scotland.) 3. Grey wake. 4, 
Transition flinty slate, or stratified chert or flint. ’ 

This class of rocks in general forms the ridges and waved outline of the lower moun- 
tain ranges, The next class of rocks, termed the secondary or flat formation which 
rests on the preceding class, is principally remarkable for the number of the fossil 
organic species which it contains, and it is important also for the many valuable beds of 
coal, and the rich ores of copper, iron, tin, and lead which are found among its strata. 
The principal of these rocks are sandstone, embracing the coal formation and other 
three sandstone formations. Limestone, comprising five species—gypsum, trap, which 
includes greenstone, with calcareous spar ; anoydalaid, wacke, basalt, &c. &c. In this 
country the most extensive and deep mines have been driven in the sandstone—coal 
formation—and under circumstances which have called into operation the sovereign inge- 
nuity of our countrymen, and show us at once the perseverance and usefulness of that 
portion of our working classes—the miners. To the unwearied energy and bold adven- 
ture of these men, this country is in a high degree indebted for her national resources 
and her proud position among the nations of Europe. Without entering into a longer 
description of the solid rocky structure of the globe, suffice it that geologists sum up 
thus—the primitive rocks, though forming the highest peaks of the alpine and moun- 
tain ranges, are the original crust of the globe, which at the period of their formation, 
was void of vegetable or animal vitality, and they then must obviously have occupied 
some regular and determinate and very different position, they say, from which. they 
have been torn and convulsed as they now appear, by a sudden and violent revolution, 
The rocks of the ¢ransition class are an entirely distinct and subsequent formation (em- 
bodying various organic substances), and uniformly found resting above them ; being, in 
short, the intermediate link which connects the rocks of the primitive class, with the. 
deposits forming the series of the lower or secondary formation, and which overlie either 
class, filling up the plains and cavities, This secondary class, teeming with fossil organic 
species, is the result of the several successive and more recent revolutions, which, they 
say, have probably visited the earth before the creation of the human species. We will 
not pretend to say that the speculative theories of the geologists are borne out by the 
discoveries made, but there is certainly an air of probability about some of them, which 
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at least entitles them to the impartial consideration of rational men, as opposed to het 
rash condemnation of hasty theologians, 

We come now to the alluvial, or earthy formation, which is so essential for the nurture 

and growth of the vegetable world. Trituration and decay are the conditions on which 
all terrestrial objects have existence, The thin and bare alluvium on the summit of the 
mountain, is the decomposition of the subjacent rocks effected by the reiterated action of 
the air and rain, and the protecting cover of soil on the sides and bottoms of the valleys, 
and on the bases of the bounding hills and mountains; and the wide-extending, deep, 
rich, and fertile loam which covers the plains and flat lands, are simply effects of the 
same causes in more violent operation, When rain falls, or snow melts upon the lofty 
cliffs or crags of the mountains, the water trickles down their slopes in little rills, which, 
in their descent unite, and increasing in power and velocity, detach and carry along 
‘with them small portions of the disintegrated rocks, over which they pass on their way 
to the valley or the ocean. In times of storm these mountain streamlets become tor- 
rents, and dash down their mural rocky steps with fearful and overwhelming velocity, 
breaking off immense masses from the crags, and hurrying them down to the mountain’s 
base, where, rounded and polished by violent contact with hard resisting bodies, and 
friction on one another in their descent, they accumulate and form elevations of various 
inclination, which serve as a protecting cover against the decomposition of the underly- 
‘Ing strata. The lesser fragments are carried on to still lower situations, while the 
minute and finely pulverised particles subside and form mud in the valleys, at the bottom 
of the lakes, and at the mouths of the river-courses. The alluvial formations of the 
great plains are composed almost entirely of sand and clay. Sand is supposed by 
eminent geologists to be the quartz particles of rocks which had formerly existed. 
It covers extensive tracts of country, and constitutes the great deserts of Barbary and 
Arabia, of which we have often heard. So impalpably fine are the particles of sand 
which compose these arid wastes, that they are set in motion by the gentlest breath of 
wind ; and during the raging of a storm, travellers state that the whole desert seems 
uplifted, on every hand whelming the freshness, and blossom, and fruitfulness of nature, 
and the proud and splendid monuments of human architecture, in one wide and terrible 
desolation. ‘‘ Nothing can be more melancholy than to walk over whole villages swallowed 
up by the sand of the desert; to trample under foot their roofs; to strike against the 
summits of their minarets; to reflect thatyyonder were fine cultivated fields, that here 
green trees, and ¢here were the dwellings of men, and—that all has vanished !’’* 


PART II. 


The ranges of low sandhills which skirt the east coast of Scotland and several of the 
islands are also the effects of drifting sand. They are generally called downs, and the 
manner in which they have been formed has been thus clearly explained: ‘* When 
the sea-coast is low, and the bottom consists of sand, the waves push the sand towards 
the shore, where at every reflux of the tide it becomes partially dried, and the winds, 
which almost constantly blow from the sea, drift up some portion of it upon the beach, 
By this means downs, or ranges of low sandhills, are formed along the coast. These, if 
not fixed, by the growth of suitable plants, either disseminated by nature or propagated 
by human industry, would be gradually but certainly blown towards the interior, 
covering the fertile plains with their sterile particles, and rendering them unfit for the 
habitation of mankind, because the same winds which carried the loose dry sand from the 
shore to form the downs, would necessarily continue to drift that which is at the summit 
further towards the land.’’t 

A species of grass, called dents, grows upon these sandhills, on the east coast of 
Scotland, which are used, when woven or sewed together, as door-mats. In the vicinity 
of Aberdeen, however, no person is allowed to cut these bens, probably for the reason 
above stated. ‘The clayey and loamy parts of the alluvial deposits are composed of 
finely pulverised particles of feldspar, micaceous and slate rocks. This substance is 
found over extensive plains, filling up hollows, and lining the sides of lakes, and also 


* Denon’s Travels in Lower and Upper Egypt. 
+ Cuvier. 
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forming the fiat areas at the mouths of rivers, at those points where they discharge their 
waters into lakes or the sea. Calcareous taffa, and bog-iron ore, are sometimes found 
embedded and intermixed both in the sand and clay alluvia, The first is the calcareous 
substance deposited by water issuing from the limestone rocks, and containing lime in 
solution. In Germany, we are told, such beds are plentiful, and form deposits of fifty 
feet in thickness; and they are particularly interesting on account of the many osseous 
or bony remains of the larger quadrupeds, fresh-water shells, and beautiful impressions 
of indigenous plants, which have been discovered lately in the provinces around 
Thuringia. The bog-iron ore is formed partly by the water, rain, or melted snow 
abstracting and carrying along with it a portion of the metalliferous veins of the rocks 
over which it passes, and partly by combination with the iron contained in beds of 
decaying vegetables through which it permeates in its course from the mountain tops to 
the low ground. The collection thus made is either precipitated at the bottom of lakes, 
or spread over the flat country, where it soon assumes the form of hydrate of iron. 
Bog-iron ore is found in great abundance, and of very rich quality, in many districts of 
Scandinavia, and there the deposits are constant, and admit of being dredged every ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years. Many of the most valuable metals and the most precious and 
costly stones are found scattered throughout the alluvial formations, and under them 
entire forests have been found, as those of Lancashire and Lincolnshire ; and on the coast 
of the latter county the subsidation of these strata, and the breaking down of the 
natural sea barriers in front of the fens, have produced the striking and singular pheno- 
menon of a submarine forest. Thermal, or warm water springs, occur in almost eyery 
latitude. They abound on the continent of Europe, and they are found in Asia, Africa, 
North and South America; but the boiling fountains of Iceland are, above all, remark- 
able. Thermal waters are very various in their composition ; in the greater part, saline 
substances predominate. Some are gaseous, others feruginous (irony), and others 
sulphurous. They are also very different in their temperatures, varying from a few 
degrees above the surrounding atmosphere to the boiling point, as in Iceland. Their 
distinctive composition is acquired from the particular substances through which they 
have percolated, or over which they have passed, in their passage through the mineral 
strata of the earth, minute particles of which they hold in solution. The cause of their 
increased temperature has long been a contested point in physical science. Many 
intelligent natural philosophers ascribe it to beds of limestone, over which the waters had 
run, and others to the egency of subterfanean fire. Of this latter opinion was a 
philosophical writer, from whom we have taken our geological facts.* Borden also 
holds this opinion. M. Witting D’Arcet, Berzelius, and others, hold a different theory ; 
but the opinion that attributes the increase of temperature to subterraneous fire appears 
to be the most philosophical; and several experiments for ascertaining the temperature 
of mines of various depths having proved that the further we descend into the interior 
of the earth the higher is the temperature, and that the water which has filtered to these 
depths is uniformly found to be of a like temperature, give the theory a corroboration 
approaching to actual demonstration. These hot springs generally bring along with them 
from the interior of the earth various earthy matters in partial solution, which they 
deposit at the surface, where, under the influence of the external air, these deposits 
become hard, and thus assume a determinate character. The masses thus formed are 
termed by mineralogists thermal rocks, 
The celebrated springs of Carlsbad, in Bohemia, we are informed by travellers who 
have visited the spot, have deposited a great quantity of a calcareous substance, which is 
now in many places as compact and hard as limestone, The magnificent temples and 
gorgeous palaces of ancient Rome, with her noble streets and elegant squares, were 
almost wholly built of such concretionary deposits. At a place named Guancayelica, 
in South America, so much is the water of their numerous hot springs impregnated with 
earthy matter that the inhabitants cause it to flow into moulds prepared for the purpose, 
and use the blocks of the deposit thus procured, when properly hardened, for architec- 
tural and other purposes. These springs occasionally burst out violently from the 
mountains, and lay waste the surrounding country, sr overspread it with the desolate 


* A. G. W., Aberdeen Advertiser, 1835. 
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‘appearance of their muddy torrents. We come now to a magnificent yet disastrous 
and terrible phenomenon, viz., volcanic eruptions. What spectacle more sublimely 
grand and awfully impressive than a mighty mountain, covering a vast area, and towering 
in majestic solitariness above the clouds, vomiting forth fire and smoke, and sending out 
with tremendous force ashes and fragments of rock, and scattering them to an immense 
distance! What so fearful and appalling as the stunning noise and energy with which it 
pours forth torrents of molten stone thousands of feet in breadth, spreading darkness 
abroad at noon-day, and burying beneath its burning lava the choicest and richest beauties 
of nature, and even the proud and splendid cities of the plain! Who has-not read of the 
great and fatal eruption of Vesuvius which took place in the year 79 of the Christian era, 
and which ‘buried the great and magnificent cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, ‘and 
killed the greater part of the inhabitants? So extensive and thick was the cloud of smoke 
which filled the atmosphere on that occasion, that it was visible in Africa and Syria, and 
at Rome turned the light of day into the darkness of night. Volcanoes are almost 
invariably found to take place in themountainous groups which are situated in the vicinity 
of: seas or large sheets of salt water. The volcanic mountains standing in, the interior of 
the European continent, at a distance from the present ocean, such as those situated in 
the central regions of France, Silesia, Bohemia, Hungary, and Transylvania, have long 
been, as they are at present, in a state of inactivity ; but taking imto account the changes 
which may have occurred on the face of the earth ‘since the period at which they were in 
action, itis probable that they were then in the neighbourhood of the sea, or of lakes 
or other masses of water. From the striking analogy which the lavas and other 
substances ejected from the craters-of voleanoes.bear tothe rocks of the_primitive and 
transition series, it is conjectured that the focus of volcanic action must be at a great 
depth below the surface, and near to, ifnot at, the nucleus of the globe. It is considered 
certain, says A. G. W., that were these ejected materials situated near the surface, the 
enormous quantities which have been discharged would long ere this time have levelled 
the mountain with the plain. But the volcanic products of the great Vesuvius far exceed. 
the magnitude of the mountain, and several of the craters of Mount Etna measure four 
miles in breadth, by sixteen in length, and one at least from fifty to one hundred feet in 
thickness; and yet these monntains are not only extant, but have suffered no sensible 
‘diminution in their dimensions. 

Without entering at-present into the question of the causes of volcanic eruptions, we 
shall proceed to notice another phenomenon, the almost invariable concomitants of these 
~-earthquakes. ‘They occur very frequently in the south of Europe, and in South Ame- 
tica and the adjacent islands, and they are frequently fraught with dreadful and “ap- 
palling consequences, In Sicily they are awfully frequent, and in no district has their 
violence manifested itself more destructively than in the beautiful and luxurious 
‘country around Catania. 

This ancient and once celebrated, but, alas! most unfortunate city, has sustained 
‘numerous shocks, having been twice shaken to the ground. In the year 1169 the shocks 
_ “were so violent and severe that the whole town appeared to roll from side to side, like a 
aj at sea, Almost every house in the city was levelled to the ground, crushing in 
| their fall upwards of 15,000 of the inhabitants. In the year 1693 a still more frightful 
visitation took place. The day became gradually overcast; a black and heavy cloud 
hung over the city; the sea rose and overfiowed the beach, sending forth a terrific 
sound. At the same moment Etna threw up flames to an amazing height, and a 
‘tremendous explosion was heard, which appeared louder than millions of booming 
éannon, and the next moment the splendid city of Catania was levelled to the earth, 
‘and 18,000 of its inhabitants were buried in the ruins, High walls were lifted from 
their foundations and thrown into the air, and those who were thrown to the ground were 
tossed about as if on the billows of the ocean, and no less than 54 cities, with villages 
and castles, were totally destroyed. . 

So recently as 1819 the city was doomed to experience a similar calamity, Various 
occurrences of a similar nature have taken place in different quarters, the particulars of 
which it is unnecessary to relate; suffice it to say that they were all more or less 
destructive and terrible. . The cause of volcanoes, earthquakes, and other subterranean 
movements, has been the subject of several theories, but is yet by no means very satis- 
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factorily determmed. The most prevalent opinion is that which connects them with one 
great source of central heat—the residue of that incandescent state in which our globe 
originally appeared. By this hypothesis it is assumed that the crust of the earth is of 
various thickness, that it contains vast caverns, and is extensively fissured— primarily by 
unequal contraction from cooling, and subsequently by subterranean agitations, 
Through these fissures water finds its way to the heated mass within, This generates 
steam and other gases; and these exploding, and struggling to expand, produce earth- 
quakes and other agitations, which are rendered more alarming by the broken structure 
of the crust, and the yielding material upon which it rests. Occasionally these vapours 
make their way through fissures and other apertures in gaseous exhalations, or as hot 
springs, and jets of steam and water, like the geysers of Iceland. On the other hand, 
when the expansive forces within become so powerful as to break through the earth’s 
crust, discharges of lava, red-hot stones, ashes, dust, steam, and other vapours, follow ; 
and repeated discharges of solid material gradually form volcanic cones and mountain 
ranges. 

This theory of central heat is further supported by the occurrence of igneous 
phenomena in all regions of the globe, and by the fact that most volcanic centres are in 
intimate connexion with each other—a commotion in one district usually being attended 
by similar disturbances in another. * 

We do not pretend to originality in this outline of the phenomena of the earth, but 
we are convinced that its publication in such a periodical as THs Worxine MAN’s 
Frimnp may lead many to study the subject on a more extended scale, and may be 
useful to those to whom expensive works are not accessible. 


* Rudiments of Geology: Chambers’s Educational Course. 


AN EVENING WITH GEORGE HERBERT. 


By JoHN ALFRED LANG¥FORD, Chairmaker, Birmingham. > 


Critics have from time immemorial kept up a fierce and—on paper—a bloody war- 
fare, about what is poetry and what constitutes a poet. Some so narrowing the 
nature and purpose of the divine art as to admit but very few as the gifted therein. 
Others, on the contrary, extending it so as to admit into the golden portals of the 
Muse’s Palace many on whom the Nine had never deigned to smile, and never ac- 
knowledged as their sons, Both seem to have made a mistake; or shall we say 
that each has given a different interpretation to the word, and each was right taken 
from his own point of view ? 7 
The word, the learned tell us, comes from the Greek poiein, which means to make, 
to create. Now, say they, only those who answer to the strict definition of the 
word can be poets, Seeing that to create, that is, to originate anything, requires the 
greatest powers and asks for the highest faculties, no wonder that but few, com~ 
paratively, are found worthy to bear the laurel crown, Judged by this standard, a 
man might tell on his ten fingers all the poets the world has ever seen,’ But it 
will not do. Mankind have never allowed the learned to banish from its heart and 
love the humbler souls who sing what they see, and warble their little ditties in 
wild unpremeditated strain. And they are right. Shall we refuse to hear the 
linnet because it has not the soul-entrancing music of the lark? or shall we thrust 
our fingers in our ears at the little tit’s note because the nightingale’s flood of 
melody is not therein? Verily,no. All that God sends shall be weleome. The 
far-spreading bannian tree, and the * violet on a mossy stone ;’’ th» cloud-piercing 
Himalaya, and our own green-covered hills; the mighty mother uf rivers of the 
New World, and our own gently-flowing and sweetly-murmuring*Ayvon ; the bard 
who sung of great Achilles’ wrath, and he who, following his plouf h, warbled from 
his full heart the sweetest idyls in the world— A han 


‘‘Our arms are wide, and we embrace them all.” 
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Judged by the men of line and rule, how many names familiar to our tongues as 
household words, would have to be cast from the pedestal on which love has raised 
them? Over how many near and dear to us would these men ‘ cry havoc, and let 
slip the dogs of war?’ But it mustnot be. The heart is too warm to be cooled by 
a word; too full of affection for man whom it has honoured and loved so long, to 
suffer savans with their etymologies to rob it of one from whom it has received con- 
solation, and peace, and joy. 

And as we would not dignify every one who has skill enough to weave a few 
_ rhymes together by the augustname of poet, neither would we lightly lose one from 

the number who have tuned their souls in song, and “ piped their lives away.”” The 
human heart is deep, and hath many chords. The most skilful player may fail to 
strike them all, and the one which his power hath not reached, a less gifted may 
cause to vibrate with the deepest rapture and most exquisite thrill. 

Again; what constitutes a poet has been, and still is, a guestio vewata. Horace’s 
dictum, poeta nascitur non fit, has received extreme support from one school, and, of 
course, as extremeopposition from another. Young gentlemen, fonder of idleness than 
hard work, have adopted the Roman’s motto, and repeating, with considerable 
gusto—a poet is born, not made—have turned up their noses at labour, and study, 
and application, as things altogether superfluous for beings so loftily endowed, 
and have lived singing their wild wood-notes much to their own gratification, 
though it may be to the annoyance of all who have been tempted to spend their 
time in reading such productions. 

On the other hand, men in whose souls burned not one spark of the celestial fire, 
have, by careful study of hexameters, pentameters, anapests, iambics, &c., been 
able to string together words in metrical order, and, calling them poems, have, for 
the punishment of man’s sins, seen fit to publish the same. ‘The phrenologist, 
wiser in his generation, has settled the question by saying ‘‘ Given the organisation, 
and education, and circumstances favourable for the proper development of the 
poetic faculties, and the result will be a poet.’’ That is, in other words, Given the 
poet, and the poet is here. Yet thisis perhaps the only true mode of solving the 
difficulty. What is meant is, organisation, or the poetic faculty, being given, edu- 
cation is necessary for its development andperfection, Thus it turns out as usual, 
that both the extreme schools have a germ of, but not the whole, truth. The poet 
is born and made. The faculty is born, and art, life, nature, and man give it the 
power of expressing itself, of getting well uttered what is within, For, as Emerson 
says, ‘‘ The poet is the sayer, the namer, and represents beauty. Heis a sovereign, 
and stands on the centre. For the world is not painted or adorned, but is from the 
beginning beautiful ; and God has not made some beautiful things, but Beauty is 
the Creator of the universe. Therefore the poet is not any permissive potentate, 
but is emperor in his own right. Criticism is infested with a cant of materialism, 
_which assumes that manual skill and activity, is the first merit of all men, and dis- 
parages such as say and do not; overlooking the fact that some men—namely, 

_poets—are natural sayers, sent into the world to the end of expression; and it 
confounds them with those whose province is action, but who quit it toimitate the 
sayers.’ 

But Homer’s words are as costly and admirable to Homer as Agamemnon’s vic- 
tories are to Agamemnon. The poet does not wait for the hero or sage; but as 
they act and think primarily, so he writes primarily what will and must be spoken ; 
reckoning the others, though primaries also, yet, in respect to him, secondaries and 
servants; as sitters and models in the studio of a painter, or as assistants who bring 
building materials to an architect. 

To form the poet all things minister, for all things to the poet are poetical. 
Fruit, flower, and bud; ocean, river, and purling stream; day and night; storm 
and calm ; life and death; things seen by the bodily eye, and by the inner vision of 
the spirit. Again, quoting Emerson: ‘‘O, poet! anew nobility is conferred in groves 
and pastures, and not in castles, or by the sword-blade, any longer. The conditions 
are hard, but equal, ‘Thou shalt leave the world, and know the Muse only. ‘Thou 
shalt not know any longer the times, customs, graces, politics, or opinions of men, 
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but shalt take all from the Muse. For the time of towns is tolled from the world 
by funereal chimes, but in nature the universal hours are counted by succeeding 
tribes of animals and plants, and by growth of joy on joy. God wills also that 
thou abdicate a manifold and duplex life, and that thou be content that others. 
speak for thee. Others shall be thy gentlemen, and shall represent all country 
and worldly life for thee; others shall do the great and resounding actions 
also. ‘Fhou shalt lie close hid with nature, and canst not be afforded to, the 
Capital or the Exchange. The world is full of renunciations and apprentice- 
ships, and this is thine; thou must pass for a fool and a churl for a long season. 
‘This is the sereen and sheath in which Pan has protected his well-beloved flower, 
and thou shalt be known only to thine own, and they shall console thee with ten- 
derest love. And thou shalt not be able to rehearse the names of thy friends in 
verse, for an old shrine before the holy ideal. And this is thy reward; that the 
ideal shall be real to thee, and the impressions of the actual world shall fall like 
summer rain, copious, but not troublesome, to thy invulnerable essence. Thou shalt 
have the whole land for thy park and manor; the sea for thy bath and navigation, 
without tax and without envy; the woods andthe rivers thou shaltown; and thou 
shalt possess that wherein others are only tenants and boarders. Thou true land- 
lord, sea-lord, air-lord ! Wherever snow falls, or water flows, or birds fly; wherever 
day and night meet in twilight; wherever the blue heaven is hung by clouds, or 
sown with stars; wherever are forms with transparent boundaries ; wherever are 
outlets into celestial space ; wherever is danger, and awe, and love, there is beauty, 
plenteous as rain shed for thee; and though thou shouldst walk the world over, 
thou shalt not be able to find a condition inopportune or ignoble.”’ 

We have said thus mueh by way of introduction to our evening with George 
Herbert, because some writers, strong in their own theory, have questioned his 
claim to the title of poet. True, he is not Homer, nor Shakspere, nor Milton. True, 
also, the snowdrop is not a dahlia, nor the violet a peone, nor the daisy an Apollo- 
loving Clithe ; yet they are flowers, and ‘“ beautiful exceedingly.” So with good 
old George ; though he stand not on the very summit of Parnassus, he suns himself 
at a goodly height on the halo-surrounded hill. He has not great powers of ima- 
gination, but he has fancy; tender, playful, and quaint. He is not the daring 
eagle * kindling his undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam,” nor is he the lark » 
that ‘‘singing still doth soar, and soaring ever singeth ;’’ yet heis a bird of day- 
loving green fields, and flowers, and sunny skies ; and, what is more, loving God 
and man with a true and heart-felt devotion. ‘These are qualities to make a poet, 
and with these, in an eminent degree, was George Herbert endowed. Honest old 
Izaak Walton has written his biography, one of the three of which Wordsworth 
says— 


‘There are no colours in the fairest sky 
So fair as these.’”’ 


Herbert was born in April, 1593, near Montgomery, in the castle long in the 
possession of the Herberts. At fifteen he was entered in Trinity College, Cam-. 
bridge, where he soon distinguished himself. He especially cultivated the Greek 
tongue, and was perfectly acquainted with Italian, Spanish, and French. In 1619 
he was chosen orator of the University, in which place he continued eight years. 
After being deceived in his expectations of court patronage, he took orders, and in 
1630 was inducted into the living of Bemerton, near Salisbury ; “ the third day after 
which,” we are told, ‘he said to his wife: ‘ You are now a minister’s wife, and 
must now so far forget your father’s house, as not to claim a precedence of any of} 
your parishioners ; for you are to know that a priest’s wife can challenge no pre- 
cedence or place but that which she purchases by her obliging humility; and I 
am sure places so purchased do best become them. And let me tell you that I am 
so good a herald as to assure you that this is truth.’ Andshe was so meek a wife 
as to assure him, it was no vexing news to her, and that he should see her observe 
it with a cheerful willingness.” Here he wrote ‘* The Country Parson,” and ieda 
long, useful, and exemplary life. And here, at an advanced age, he; inthe sublime . 
words of Scripture, fell asleep. Veit eee ster ah 


va 
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The poetry of Herbert is all religious. He is anothier fo be added to the long 
list of those who in England have, consecrated their genius to divine song. His 
longest poem is the ‘‘ Church Porch,’”’ a curious and quaint production consisting of 
apothems and advice in conduct, thrown into metre of a conversational character. 
Some verses are extremely beautiful. Take the following :— 


‘Lie not ; but let thy heart be trite to God; 
Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both. 
Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod : 
The stormy-working soul spits lies and froth. 
Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie. 
A fault which needs it must grow two thereby. 


*% % * * 


“‘Some great estates provide, but do not breed 
A master mind; so both are lost thereby; 
Or else they breed them tender; make them need 
All that they leave. This is flat poverty. 
For he that needs five thotisand pounds to live, 
Is full as poor as he that needs but five. 


** The way to make thy son rich, is to fill 
His mind with rest before his trunk with riches 
For wealth without contentment climbs a hill 
To feel those tempests which fly over ditches,— 
But if thy son can make ten pounds his measure, 
‘Then all thou addest may be called his treasure. 


‘¢ When thou dost purpose aught within thy power, 
Be sure to do it, though vt be but small: 
Constancy points the hours, and makes us tower ; 
When Wantcn pleasures beckon us to thrall. 
Who breaks his own bond, forfeiteth himself; 
What Nature made a ship he makes a shelf. 


* Do all things like a man; not sneakingly. 
Think the King sees thee still, for H1s King does. 
Simpering is but a lay-hypoerisy ! 
Give it a corner, and the clue undress. 
Who fears to do ill, sets himself a task ; 
Who fears to do well, sure should wear a mask. 


* * ¥* a8 


“‘ Pick out of mirth, like stones out of thy ground, 
Profaneness, filthiness, abusiveness : 
These are the scum with which coarse wits abound’; 
Thé fine may spare these well, yet not go less. 
Allthings are big with jest; nothing that’s plain 
But may be witty, if thou hast the vein. 
* 2 * * 
‘¢ A sad wise valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van, and swallows up the cities, 
* * * * 
“ Pitch thy behaviour low; thy projects high ; 
_ $o shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 
Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. | 
A grain of glory mix’d with humbleness 
Cures both a fever and lethargicness.”’ 
z * * * 


But we must quote the entire poem to do it justice. Space confines us to extracts, 
and we conclude with the last two stanzas :— 
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‘*‘Sum up at night what thou hast done by day; 
And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul, Mark the decay 
And growth of it. If, with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both. Since we shall be 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 


‘‘TIn brief, acquit thee bravely; play the man ; 
Look not at pleasures as they come, but go. 
Defer not the least virtue. Life’s poor span 
Make notan ell, by trifling in thy woe. 
If thon do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains.” 


We close this, our first Evening with Herbert, with a sweet lyric, to which he 
has given the quaint title of— 


‘C7HE ELIXIR. 


‘¢ Teach me, my God, my King, 
In all things Thee to see; 
And what I do in anything, 
To do itas for Thee. 


‘¢ Not rudely as a beast, 
Torun into an action ; 
But still to make thee prepossessed, 
And give it his perfection. 


‘“* Aman that looks on glass 
On it may stay his eye; 
Or if he pleaseth, through it pass 
And the heaven espy. 


‘¢ All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with his tincture, FOR THY SAKE, 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


‘¢ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


‘“ Thisis the famous stone © 
That turneth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told.’’ 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


By Ropert SINCLAIR, New Lanark. 


Sranp1NG beside a stream that dribbled its sparkling drops over a precipice upon 
a hard and rocky surface, where for ages it had fallen till it had gradually worn 
a large hollow, we were led to the reflection as to how much of what at first sight 
is apparently impossible can be accomplished by perseverance. Little by little 
does the workman progress in his labour, until there rises an article which forms 
the wonder and admiration of his fellows. It is not until after months and years 
of research, and labour and study, of correcting and re-correcting, that the vo- 
luminous author can bring his works before the eye of the public, with any rational 
hope that his labour may prove beneficial. Going back in imagination a few cen- 
turies, and entering the sitting rooms of the ladies, we find their floors, chairs, and — 
cushions enveloped in needlework which, stitch by stitch, had fornved their prin- — 
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cipal occupation during long and wearisome days, when their fathers and brothers 
were absent doing battle against some enemy. In every department we find that 
true success must be preceded by patient and persevering application. That which 
is acquired without toil or anxiety is of far less value in our estimation than that 
which is obtained only by the sweat of our brow. The pleasure enjoyed in spend- 
ing even a little, the produce of our own exertions, far surpasses that which arises 
from a suddenly-acquired fortune, beside the lawful pride we feel in the idea that 
we are not depending on the bounty or assistance of others for our advancement in 
life. The importance and advantage of being self-dependent is fast gaining ground. 
It is now clearly seen that, by a little present self-sacrifice, a comparatively poor 
man may make provision either for his old age, or, in the event of his death, for 
those depending on him for support. The associations of this class established in 
our land are so many voices, proclaiming with trumpet tongues the growing spirit 
of carefulness and self-reliance springing up among us, and is.a certain mark of a 
higher degree of regard to our own provision for the future, and of care for those 
we may leave behind us. The principles upon which such associations are formed 
bind the interests of the several supporters into a common one; so that while for 
each individual a claim may be presented, from each individual also a proportionate 
contribution is required. No one’s interest is trampled on, in guarding that of 
others, but “each for all and all for each’’ is the spirit of their operation. 

Many a working man would be startled by a proposal made to him to go to the 
Bank and deposit the sum of £100, to be given to his nearest heir when he (the 
depositor) died, although that event took place to-morrow; yet such a thing is, 
in reality, in the power of every one who can spare a small sum out of his weekly 
earnings, and the claim of his heir to the amount that sum would secure would be 
as firm and valid as if it had been actually deposited by the hands of the insurer. 
Simple and plain as is this transaction, and little as is the present self-sacrifice, 
there are among our countrymen many who, though placed in circumstances where 
a little economy is quite possible, yet go on in their course of carelessness and 
indifference, and, like the foolish man mentioned in the proverb, hide not them- 
selves from the coming storm, but go on and are punished, Daily experience 
proves this. There are constantly coming to our ears the reports of cases where 
the chief‘support of a family has been suddenly cut off, having made no provision 
for his offspring to protect them from poverty, leaving them to struggle with the 
trials of life as best they may, or to be cast as a burden on public charity. A man 
is bound by the laws of God to provide for those of his own household; and he 
fails in the performance of his duty when he leaves a contingency unprovided for 
which may occur at any moment. Provision for the future is as much a duty as 
provision for the present; but the general conduct of mankind would lead us to 
suppose that, by putting the day of want and necessity far off in imagination, it is 
avoided in reality. 

Many object to Insurance Societies on the ground that they are tempting Pro- 
vidence, inasmuch as they presume to bring within the bounds of calculation that 
which God has pronounced to be uncertain, namely, the duration of human life: 
but those who bring forward this objection prove that they are sadly deficient in 
their knowledge of the principles of such institutions. No one can for a moment 
suppose that these societies guarantee to the man whose life is insured for £100 
that he will continue in life until the instalments necessary to make up that sum 
are advanced. The utmost extent to which this science reaches is to be able to 
ascertain how many of a certain age will die in a certain period of time, and to 
exact from that number as much as will cover the outlay in answering the demands. | 
Here is no tempting of Providence ; the overplus of one’s income, after paying all 
present expenses, is devoted to the legitimate purpose of providing for that which 
no one knows how soon may occur, and immediately securing to our dependants 
that which otherwise would have taken us years to accomplish; and, as we have 
said, death might perhaps have overtaken us in the beginning or middle of our 


task. 
The science of Life Assurance is comparatively of recent establishment. Like 
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other novelties, barriers and objections are presented to. its immediate and general 
adoption, but which a careful and candid inquiry will soon dissipate. What is 
new is not necessarily false, and it is but doing justice to any proposition to give 
it due consideration before we pronounce judgment. Our forefathers did without 
these socicties, it is said, and why may not we? Well, are we to remain stationary 
in our customs and institutions, debarred from any change or improvement, by the 
thought that our venerable forefathers acted not in this way or that? Who will 
consent to throw the steam-engine, the telegraph, or any of the inventions: of the 
last half-century, to the moles and to the bats, merely because they are not pre- 
serited to us with the venerability of antiquity? Or who that feels the adyantage 
and comfort of our gas-lighting apparatus Would wish the days of gloom and tallow 
candles back again ? 12-9 ai i 

The plea of trusting to the mercy of God to provide for our household has more 
in’ it of the essence of tempting Providence than the objectors are perhaps aware, 
It ig true that without the blessing of the Most High our efforts after advancement, 
in life, or suecess in Any undertaking, will prove of no avail; but itis only to a 
certain extent that the assistance of Providence can be reasonably pxpenisit A 
man’s household is the trust God has put into his charge to protect, cherish, and 
support ; and when part of the performance of this duty is attempted to be shifted 
fiom his own shoulders, and thrown upon God’s kindness, how can that man ex- 
péct to receive from his Maker the welcome of ‘* Well done, good and faithful 
servant?’ Et my fellow-workmen well consider what they are about. When 
they look rotind upon their families, and see the smile of love, and the sparkling 
éyes of their little ones turned with confidence and trust towards them, let them 
ask thernsélves the question—** Have I done all in my power to shield and guard 
my charge from all possible danger? Has my endeayour been so to act as to pre- 
vent any possibility of the task assigned to me being left umfinished?’’ In pon- 
deting on these inquiries, let them duly reflect whether their love for their offspring | 
be in name only, or in reality. It is by the richness and excellence of the fruit 
that we ascertain whether the tree is sound and healthy; and it is by our actions 
that we must be judged as to our carefulness and circumspection. 

But it is a duty each one owes ¢o society at large, no less than to his immediate 
dependatits, to have them brought under this mantle of safety and security. Why 
should others be burdened for the support of those who have been committed to 
his keeping? ‘The true patriot always desires to leave his country better and 
happier in condition than he found it. He aims to ameliorate the condition of his 
fellow-subjects, and to avoid anything whereby their rights, liberty, and property 
may be damaged. But there is as much criminality in a sin of omission as in a 
sin of commission. The neglect to discharge in full this debt we owe to our 
country is as much an act of dishonesty as to refuse to pay a merchant for goods 
delivered. Public opinion is undergoing a great revolution in its idea of the dis- 
charge of public duties ; and we believe the time is not distant when the man who 
leaves this duty unfulfilled, will be branded as one whose affairs are in an insolvent 
state, and who is liable at any moment to die in debt to his country. Here, then, 
is a means of showing our patriotic feeling—of proving to the world that, though 
little may be ovr influence on its condition or prosperity, we are willing to perform 
that little to the extént of our abilities. elsid 

Not only does the performance of this duty act as a safeguard against our de- 
pendants being left in straitened circumstances, but, like other good deeds, it reacts 
upon the author. The careful habits engendered by regularly laying by part of 
our earnings become established customs, confirmed and strengthened by our daily 
inter¢ourse, The folly of continually living up to one’s income has often been 
exposed, but it is only when a definite object is to be obtained that any hopes of 
this custom being discontinued can be eherished. And where can we find a more 
legitimate object than this which we may obtaim by a little present self-sacrifice > 
Let us look around us, and we may perceive that many whose rank in life is equal 
to our own are yét fighting their way upon a less income than ours; and we there 
find a sufficient proof that, by a little forethought and attention, the reduction of 
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our expenditure is a thing within our reach, and that the devoting a part of our 
income to future provision is not impossible. Oh, with what confidence may a 
mian who has discharged his duty in this respect pass through life! His willbe a 
pleasure and peace of mind which none but those who have experienced can 
understand. He owes no man anything. He has performed his duty towards the 
community and his survivors—his wife and children—and he needs fear neither 
the frown nor the scowl of any. His daily battle in life becomes a pleasant and 
agreeable task. His death-bed experience is relieved by the idea that, though he 
will be removed from their midst, his family will still for a time feel the benefit of 
his earefulness and forethought. Honest and straightforward perseverance in the 
path of duty meets its reward in that calmness and satisfaction of mind which be- 
comes so desirable in the hours preceding dissolution. When the unseen world 
is about to open to view, it is no fitting time for the distracting thought to be rush- 
ing through his mind that his wife and children may become outcasts—dependent 
upon the bounty of relations or the public for support—it may be, a burden iv. 
themselves and the community in which they dwell. This is no imaginary case ; 
the like may be met with in everyday experience. Husbands and fathers! it is 
in your power to make them fewer. Love for your country’s prosperity and your 
family’s future welfare are making loud calls upon you to submit to present trifling 
sacrifices to meet a coming emergency, and the sooner you begin, the easier you 
will find it. Youthful lives are the most valuable, and each day passed in delay 
will render your life less certain, raising in proportion the amount required to cover 
_the risk of death. Embrace, then, this invitation from a fellow-workman to fly to 
the refuge provided from the storm. Follow the example of the rich who adopt 
this course, although there is less need for it on their part; and soon may it be 
said of you, that you are consulting the interests of your country and of your 
children—your own peace of mind in health and in the hour of afiliction, in making 


strenuous exertions to leave your dependants provided for and independent, 


WORK. 


By James DoTuiz, Jun. 


, Manufacturer, Ipswich. 


Worx! What innumerable ideas rush 
upon the mind at the contemplation of this 
simple word. How various and conflicting 
the emotions with which we reflect upon 
what it has accomplished in the past, what 
it is mow accomplishing, and what it is 
destined to accomplish in the future, Our 
thoughts involuntarily speed their flight 
to that far distant time when man came 
fresh from the hands of his Creator, and 
stood upon the new-made earth the unsul- 
lied chiid of God. We watch his descend- 
ants in their rapid course along the swift 
tide of time,aud see that to the present 
moment they have worked—they have 
acted—they have all been doing. Of not 
one single individual from the time of 
Adam until now, can it be said,—he has 
done nothing. Our time and space will 
not allow of the slightest allusion to the 
work, good or bad, which has been per- 
formed by the past generations of men; 
but while we reflect upon it with wonder 
and amazement, let us mark this subject in 
its relation to ourselves. We are working. 
Let us see to it how we work. Let us de- 
termine with a manly spirit, with a coura- 


geous heart, to do a good day’s work here 
in this ‘‘ work-a-day world,’ such a one as 
we shall be able to look back upon with 
joy and satisfaction, when the shades of 
evening and the dark shadows of night 
steal over us. Such a one as shall enable 
us to retire calmly and thankfully to our 
long sweet rest. Such a one as shall gain 
for us the benign approval of our great 
heavenly Master. 

I would address a few observations more 
especially to those who like myself, are in 
the morning of life. My brothers, we have 
been introduced into this world, net ‘or 
our own gratification, not to see what others 
are doing, not to enjoy the fruits of the 
labours of those who have preceded us— 
but to work. 

Great responsibilities are upon us; a 
strict account of work done shall we have 
to give at the close of the day. A reward, 
gracious, but corresponding to our work 
shall we receive. Let us then, as we take 
our position in this great work-place, pause 
to inquire, what are the duties which de- 
volye upon us? and how can we best per- 
form those duties? That answering these 
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questions aright, we may begin right; that 
beginning right we may proceed right; 
that beginning and proceeding right we 
may at last enter into the rich reward of 
our labours. 

One duty which devolves upon us is 
PHYSICAL LABOUR. I mention this first, 
not because it is the most or the least im- 
portant; but because it is naturally the 
first idea which presents itself to the mind 
of the working man-._I need not dwell 
upon the fact that physical labour is a duty 
which we must perform. Working men by 
it alone procure a livelihood; by it alone 
obtain the means of support for their 
families. But, brothers, while we see that 
we must work, that we must put forth our 
bodily strength, let us not grumble, let us 
not repine and think our lot too hard; let 
us not look with envy upon those who are, 
in common phraseology, above us. They 
work too. ‘They all work, aud in many 
cases their work is far morc bitter, far more 
repulsive, far more degrading than ours. 
Our labour degrading! No; it is not so. 
Physical labour lower a man in the scale 
of being! Never. Work is ennobling. It 
is an institution of God’s, It is necessary 
to man’s xisience. It is essential io his 
well-being, quite in harmony with, iu fact, 
it tends to develop and bring ino full play, 
those grander, those nobler powers with 
which men are endowed. Let us then 
cheerfully pursue our daily labour, Let us 
conscientiously perform this duty; at the 
same time let us do all in our power to un- 
shackle labour from the bonds with which 
covetous and grasping men have bound it, 
that labour, on an equality with trade and 
commerce, may go forth unfettered to fulfil 
its glorious mission, to raise man higher 
and yet higher in the grand scale of crea- 
tion ; to hold out to him inducements by 
which hi‘herto he has not been influenced, 
and to confer on him benefits which he has 
hitherto considered unattainable, 
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times with bitter tones haye called out for 
their redress. How have we proceeded to 
enforce our demands? Why, in the mas: 
unreasonable way possible; in the man- 
ner that was least likely to insure success. 
With minds ignorant and unenlightened,’ 
we have seen no way but that pointed out 
by passion and revenge. By brute force 
and clamour have we sought to obtain our 
rights, and oh, how signally have we failed. 
And all this scorn and contumely, this dis- 
appointment and trouble have we in great 
measure brought upon ourselves, We 
have, by neglecting the cultivation of our 
minds, been precluded from the possibility 
of asserting our rights, and claiming them 
as such in that calm, manly, dignified way 
that would compel even our bitterest perse- 
cutor, and the most presumptuous asserter 
of aristocratic all-right, and - selfish no- 
right to relinquish, however reluctan'ly, his 
grasp upon them, But, happily for us, 
this great mistake is being in some degree 
rectified. Brighter times are dawning upon 
us. Thanks to the WorkKING MAN’s 
F'R1enD and similar publications, to popu- 
Yar lectures and other means, the minds of 
many have been awakened. They are now” 
thirsting after knowledge. They are strug- 
gling for “more light,” and many noble: 
ins'apces have we in existence which prove ™ 
that intellectual powers are not confined to 
rank or station, that many who were consi- 
dered low and mean have shown themselves 
the highest in intellectual greatness, My 
brothers, swell the number of those who, 
by the cultivation of their minds, have ad- 
vauced to the highest dignity. Consider 
yourselves unworthy of the name of men 
until the manhood within you has been de- — 
veloped. Set yourselves to this task with 
vigour, and in right good earnest. Be de- © 
termined, and difficulties will vanish, obsta- — 
cles will be overcome. No difficulties will © 
long stand in the way of the earnest man; _— 
no cbstacles can for any length of time 


thwart his designs. Say with respect to 
this subject, with a firm resolution, ‘I~ 
will;’? then set yourselves to the accom- ° 
plishment of your object. Se 
First, as to the time for study. This” 
must generally be regulated by your daily © 
occupation and engagements. It cannot ” 
be denied that early morn is the best time © 
for mental labour, but when time cannot be’ 
obtained then, the much maligned “‘ mid- © 
night lamp’? must be your companion. ~ 
Remember, time for study you must have;”: 
before or after your physical labour it must * 
be obtained. Fix upon that time which is © 
to you most practicable. ¥ Sapere. 
To you who are just entering on this — 
sphere of systematic mental work, I would © 
recommend to read ‘first, ‘the biogra~ ~ 


The next duty to be considered is MEN- 
TAL LABOUR—mind work. This is a duty 
as strictly imposed on us as physical labour. 
Unfortunately for us, we have, as a class, 
been too apt to consider that if we per- 
formed our daily task in the shop, in the 
field, or in the mine, we did well—that 
mind work was for those who did no bodily 
work: we need not trouble ourselves with 
it. I say, unfortunately for us, for it has 
been our greatest misfortune. We have been 
regarded as a low and degraded class of men, 
and have been treated as sueh; our rights 
and privileges as men and citizens have been 
withheld altogether, or sensibly curtailed 
and diminished; our appeals for justice 
have been disregarded, or if noticed, scoffed 
at. We have felt our grievances, and at | 
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phies of a few eminent men who com- 
menced their career under greater disidvan- 
tages perhaps, than you have to contend 
with, and who, in spite of all their disad- 
vantages and drawbacks, struggled on to 
eminence and fame. Read Mrs. Balfour’s 
**Moral Heroism.” It will inspirit you, 
give you fresh energy, and strengthen your 

erseverance. Read it carefully; study it. 

ark the characteristics of each great 
mind whose workings she there delineates. 
You will find one strong leading charac- 
teristic of each was, determination inducing 
perseverance. 

Resolve to follow as closely as possible 
the noble examples these great men have 
set before you. Study any science or branch 
of knowledge which may bear upon your 
trade, or which may render you more iuter- 
ested in, or better qualified for, the perform- 
ance of your daily avocation. Ifthe bent of 
your mind be scientific, take up that science 
in which you feel most interested, and aim 
to master it. Make it yourown. Identify 
yourself with it. Iam not going to recom- 
mend any particular branch of science as 
that which is most adapted to working men. 
The constitution of our minds and the tone 
of our feelings and impulses are too varied 
and diversified to render any plan of that 
sort available. On this subject each must 
judge for himself; but I would say that 
every working man should make himself 
acquainted with the history and present 
state of his country. Read also the history 
of other countries: learn the position and 
state of your toiling brothers in other parts 
of the world, and learn to sympathise with 
them. And oh! I entreat you, take up with 
great principles—with great principles of 
trath and-justice and equity, which shall 
direct and regulate your conduct and action 
through life. Determine not to act the part 
of those little ones whom we find in all de- 
partments of religious profession and poli- 
tics, who always act according to circum- 
stances—who always ask, ‘‘ What effect will 
a certain line of conduct have upon my 
interests? Will it offend anyone? Shall I 
be thought less of if I do this or that?” 
No; shun such vile and petty reasoning. 
“You are to act the man. Lay down for 
yourself carefully, with the deepest delibera- 
tion and thought, broad, fundamental prin- 
ciples, and then, come influence or infamy, 
come weal or woe, come blessing or curs- 
ing, act upon them conscientiously, deter- 
minately, independently, Adopt great 
principles in religeoon—Il mean not those 
systems whose characteristics are supreme 
authority on the part of priests, and abject 
submission on the part of peoples, which 
sometimes pass under the name of religion— 
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Go to that, and to that alone, for your 
belief. Suffer not priests, nor systems, nor 
creeds, {o interfere betweea you and your 
God. Should any claim authority over your 
conscience, reject the usurpation as a frand, 
derogatory to the character of God, and 
inconsistent with the rights and respon- 
sibilities of individual man. Adopt great 
principles in politics. Working men must, 
if they wish well to themselves, to their 
country, to the world at large, study the 
subject of politics. Their duties and respon- 
sibilities in this respect are so great and 
multifarious, that I dare not even touch 
upon them here, lest I exceed reasonable 
limits. Look at the great and important 
questions to which the public mind is now 
directed. Weigh them carefully. Consider 
them well. ‘lake not anything for granted. 
Adopt no opinion with regard to them 
because others have adopted that opinion, 
but come to your own conclusion upon 
them. Judge of their truth and merits on 
the ground of great, high principles. Thus, 
my brothers, work mentally. Suffer not 
your powers of mind to lie useless and 
neglected. Think—think for yourselyes— 
think independently—and you will gladly 
and joyfully acknowledge the truth, that as 
physical labour hath its reward, so mental 
labour hath a far greater and more enduring 
reward. 

‘The next duty devolving on us is a work 
which I scarcely know how to denominate. 
It is a work in which God himself engages, 
in which angels delight to be allowed to 
participate—it is a work which our Saviour 
came to promote, in which patriarchs, pro- 
phets, apostles, and all the saints have 
laboured, and in which we are bound to 
assist—the good of mankind. Thus I 
designate it. I repeat, we are not sent 
into this world to labour for ourselves 
alone. We must LABOUR FOR THE GOOD 
OF OTHERS. In proportion as we have 
received we must bestow. What an infinite 
sphere bursts upon our view when we seek 
for a sphere of-usefulness—the world! The 
vast family of man! Myriads are perishing 
for lack of knowledge. The darkness of 
ignorance may be said to cover the earth, 
and gross darkness the people. If we 
confine our view to our own country, nay, 
to our own town or neighbourhood, what 
a great work we see needs to be performed! 
Ignorance, crime, depravity, and vice, sur- 
round us on all sides, however favoured in 
comparison with others our vicinity may 
be. My brothers, to work! Day by day, 
as the evils are unattacked, they increase. 
To work at once, without delay! This 
work, like all other kinds of work, to be 
done effectually, must be done system- 
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many societies, or to labour in connexion 
with many institutions, even though they 
all had for their object the benefit of man. 
But little geod will be done in this way. 
As I recommended you to identify yourself 
in study with one science or branch of 
knowledge, so I wouldadvise you to identify 
yourself with one great philanthropic move- 
ment. Choose your own, according to your 
circumstances or the necessities of the case. 
Adopt that cause for the working of which 
you feel most adapted, and which is hkely 
to produce the greatest amount of good. [| 
say not, look upon all others with coldness 
and indifference; as far as in you lies, lend 
to each a helping hand: but let one be your 
chief concern. Work it thoroughly. Let 
your powers of mind, your studies, your 
talents, be all brought to bear upon it. 
Spare nothing that will tend to its deyelop- 
ment, its extension, its still further useful- 
ness. . 

Many are the societies and _ institu- 
tions into which the earnest, zealous man 
would be welcomed, and in connexion with 
which his earnestness and zeal would be 
productive of an amount of good almost 
incalculable. Sunday-schools, Tract Socie- 
ties, Christian Instruction Societies, District 
Visiting Societies, Peace Societies, Temper- 
ance Societies, Mutual Improvement Socie- 
ties, Mechanics’ Institutions, all are greatly 
in want of earnest, thorough working men. 
Great indeed are the benefits which these 
societies have bestowed upon humanity— 
many are the philanthropists who devotedly 
labour in them; but they must be yastly 
extended, and receive large accessions of 
really devoted, energetic men, ere they will 
accomplish their great andnoble ends. You 
must—yes, my brother, you must—identify 
yourself with one of our great movements, 
Say not, I entreat you, oh! say not, that you 
can do nothing. I tell you, plainly and 
confidently, that you can do something ; 
and if determined, you can do a great deal. 
I am acquainted with a society composed of 


young men, which has for its. object the 
promotion of the cause of universal peace, 
Two or three earnest, persevering young 
men started it. After a time, others of 
kindred spirit joined them. Their numbers 
increased with their exertions. They held 
meetings amongst themselves—they held 
meetings to which others were invited— 
they held public meetings, some ef which 
were attended by not much fewer than 1,000 
persons. They Faia hi ero Me gue 
of tracts in their own town—they visi'ed as 
many as thirty of the neighbouring villages 
to distribute tracts and to converse with the 
people upon the principles of peace. They 
engaged Elihu Burritt aad other weil- 
known advocates of peace to lecture to 
the people, to establish similar leagues, 
and to obtain petitions to Parhi ment in 
favour of Cobden’s mofion for nia ration. 
I mention not this to flatter these who haye 
had the working of this society, nor to 
unduly praise their efforts. They baye but 
done their duty. Brothers, do your duty! 
You see that beneficial effects will result 
from humble agency and feeble instrumen- 
tality, if the object sought after be good, 
and the desire and determination of the 
mind be centered uponit. Let not the idea 
of your being useless again enter your mind, 
but determine at once upon your course of 
action and zealously pursue it. 

Reflect upon the greatness of your mis- 
sion here. Reflect upon your responsibili- 
ties. Remember the work-time allotted you 
is but short; see that you make the most of 
it. Work physically, work mentally, work 
for the good of your fellows, and you sha 
partake of a reward far more than adequate 
to your labour. You shall experience that 
best of blessings, the approval of a goc 
conscience; the benedictions of those whom 
you have benefited shall xest won you, 
after gencrations with gratitude shall re- 
count the acts of your devetion, and, above 
ail, your gracious and civine MAsTER will 
give you his blessing. 


CANUTE THE GREAT. 
By W. J. BLAND, Copperplate Printer, Commercial-road Hast, London, 


CANUTE the Great trod the sandy verge 
Of the boundless sea, when the rising surge 


Was hiding the shrinking shore ; 
And his courtiers were there in their proud 
‘The sun never shone on a scene more gay ; 
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In sooth ’twas a brilliant, a beautiful day,— 
*Twas one of the days of yore. 


Canute the Great, with his retinue, 
Along the beach did his path pursue 
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And his flatterers pliéd their task: 
They told him ‘‘ that none was greater than he— 
Canute the Mighty! it could not be— 


He govern’d the earth, and he govern’d the sea ’’- 


But each had a boon to ask. 


Each for himself would most humbly crave, 
To be wholly and solely the principal slave 
Of a monarch so mighty and great ; 
And Canute was pleased; yet his laughing eye 
Sparkled with scorn as he passed them by.. 
To a spot where the sands were high and dry— 
He ordered his chair of state. 


Proudly he sate in his chair of state, 

And nobly he spake—King Canute the Great 
His courtiers, surprised and amazed, 

Much wonder’d to see his Majesty 

Taking his ease on the edge of the sea, 

Where none of them could much longer be, 
And thought surely Canute was craz’d. 


He spake: ‘* Thou restless and rolling sea, 

Behold thy liege lord! he bids thee flee 
Far from his footstool !—nigher 

Thou shalt not urge thy encroaching waves, 

Thou most unruly of all my slaves; 

Go ! where the howling tempest raves, 
Thou troublest me: quick, retire!” 


Metrily sprang the foaming spray 

To the Sovereign’s feet ; it melted away, 
And the waters deeper grew ; 

They covered his stool—they flooded his seat, 


And they reached his knees; ’twas time to retreat, 
And Canute look’d round his courtiers to greet,— 


Ah! where were those courtiers so true? 


The dastarés had fled from the raging flood, 

Atid soon amongst them the Sovereign stood; 
One glance of withering scorn 

He directed around—* By the rood !” cried he. 

** Ye Said that Canute was King of the sea. 

1 Was willing to try how loyal ’twould be ;— 
Baser sycophants never were born. 


‘** Did ye, or could ye, think me as base, 
As vile as yourselves, ye truthless race ? 
Your day of deceit is o’er. 
There is'a Great and a Mighty OnE, 
The earth is his bauble, the heaven his throne; 
He ruléeth the sea, and H# ruleth alone, 
Monarchs are mortals,—no more! 


** Roll on! ye dark, tumultuous waves, 
Free as created. Earth-born slaves’ 

To earthly power may yield; 
But thou, Océan, roll on through spate and time 
To évery nation, through every clime, 
Résistless, boundless, unceasing, sublime, 

Thy RuueER shall be my shield!” 
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MY LITERARY LEGACY. 


By Matcotm TayLor, Dyer, Glasgow. 


In the summer of 1840 T received an invita- 
tion from my maternal aunt, Mrs. Logan, 
by her very intelligent and well-educated 
daughter Alice,a young woman of eighteen, 
to pass a few weeks at her residence near 
Largs, on the west coast of Scotland. The 
invitation came at the most fortunate mo- 
ment, for 1 had already resolved, for the 
benefit of my health, which was not in first- 
rate condition, as well as to indulge fora 
short time my love of the sea and the sea- 
shore, to emigrate from the toil and bustle 
of a large smoky manufacturing city to the 
freshness and tranquillity of some retired 
hamlet or village on the coast ; and in pro- 
secution of this praiseworthy resolution, I 
had packed up my favourite authors, and 
other things needful. The situation of my 
aunt’s residence was, in every way, suited 
to my wishes, as was the residence itself. 
Indeed I could not have alighted on a 
sweeter spot, and, therefore, and perhaps 
on another account, I listened with secret 
pleasure to the invitation delivered by my 
fair cousin. 

““But, my dear Alice,” said I, ‘‘ you 
know that we slaves of the counting-house, 
the workshop, or the loom, would be stigma- 
tised as idlers, or lazy spendthrifts, were we 
to pass more than a day or two on an 
excursion of this kind.”’ 

““My mother,’’ answered Alice, ‘ will 
accept of no such paltry excuse from one 
who has repeatedly promised, and as often 
broken his promise, to pass a few weeks at 
Logan Cottage.” 

**T should be extremely happy,’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘ to fulfil my promise; but, really—”’ 

‘*Say you really won’t come, and I’ll 
believe you,” interrupted Alice, ‘“‘ for I 
believe you are raising obstacles in the way 
of your doing so, that I may have the trouble 
of overthrowing them.”’ 

“Really, then,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I shall 
come, my dear Alice, and leave this bus- 
tling, broiling city for a week or two, at 
least, to the care of Providence.”’ 

‘*Our society,” ‘said the fair Alice in a 
more serious tone, ‘‘can afford you very 
little amusement indeed. ‘I'o those who 
have enjoyed the gay society and amuse- 
ments which a large city affords, time must 
pass very tediously away in solitude, unless 
they be of the happy number who find in 
the external attractions of nature with 
which that solitude may be surrounded, 
interest or pleasure sufficient to repay them 
for the change.’ 

“Or love nature,’”’ I semi-seriously re- 
marked, “‘ with all a poet’s love.’ 


‘““As you pretend to do,” said Alice. 
‘¢ Apropos, I am informed that you believe 
yourself gifted with the mens divinor ; nay, 
that you have ventured to publish some of 
your sublime ravings in the periodicals, and 
that you intend obliging the public by 
publishing a volume.”’ 

‘*You are severe, cousin; I am no such 
pretender, I hope; but lam vain enough 
to believe myself one of those of whom 
Byron speaks in his prophecy of Dante, 
when he says — 


*‘ Many are poets who have never penn’d 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best— 
They felt and loved, end died, but would not lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings; they coim-— 
pressed 
The God within them, and rejoined the stars 
Unlaurell’d upon earth.’ ” 


‘‘Indeed !’? exclaimed Alice, *‘ you are 
vainer than I believed you to be. You will 
not lend your thoughts to meaner beings. 
You have compressed the god within you, 
and I dare prophesy you will rejoin the 
stars unlaurelled upon earth;’”? and she» 
burst into a most exhilarating laugh. 

‘* Well; may you always have as lighta 
heart, dear coz, and may your mirth always 
be as innocent. My pretensions, whatever 
they are, time may discover. I willneither 
admit nor deny any accusations of the 
nature you have alludedto until some future 
period. But I interrupted you while: 
speaking of townfolks enjoying the country, 
and I intended to have said that if one 
loved nature with a poet’s love, he would 
never complain of her charms appearing 
insipid.” 

‘*Pardon my idle mirth,” said Alice; 
“‘you poets are proverbially an irritable 
race, whether you have or have not given 
your thoughts to meaner beings; so I’ll not 
offend you again. To talk seriously to a 
lover of nature, the mountains and streams, 
the dim forest, and the simple wild flowers, 
are far dearer than all the beautiful build- 
ings and entertainments of a city. The 
‘hum of earliest birds’ delights his ears 
more than the hum of earliest artisans: 
hurrying to their daily toil, thousands of 
whom look miserably poor, as well they 
may, for their wages are, in many instances, 
an inadequate remuneraton for their labour, 
and that remuneration given in some cases 
with as much pride and pomposity as if the 
labourer was not worthy of his hire. Of 
course there are many honourable and feel- 
ing employers ; but the greater number, I 
doubt, belong to the opposite class. With. 
them wealth constitutes virtue, and poverty 
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vice; but in their ‘pride of place’ they 
should remember that every dog has his day, 
and, as another old proverb has it, ‘the 
king may come in the cadger’s road’”’ 

I was not a little surprised at the elo- 
quence and enthusiasm displayed by my 
inexperienced cousin, and expressed my 
entire approbation» of her sentiments. 
‘* But,” said I, “you are getting rather 
melancholy; I move that the considera- 
tion of the working classes be adjourned 
till this day six months, as they say in Par- 
liament.”’ 

“Agreed tonem.con. I have done with 
the subject, because I can be of no service 
in the good cause,” 

“ Well, having disposed of this subject, 
how looks the cottage; beautiful as ever ?’’ 

**Tt does,’ said Alice: ‘since you were 
last with us—two years ago, I think—some 
improvements have been made in the 
cottage and ground; and it appears to me 
that nature around us looks lovelier every 
succeeding spring.”’ 

‘When youthful minds,’’ I remarked, 
“have thrown aside their earlier excite- 
ments and childish amusements, they begin 
- gradually to discover innumerable beauties, 
which had till then been overlooked and 
unheeded, Each new season lays before 
them additional objects of admiration, 
expands the desire for knowledge, and is 
calculated to increase their wonder at the 
power and goodness of Him who rules the 
whole.” 

“Your remarks,” said Alice, ‘‘are in 
general just; pray proceed.” 

‘Oh, I have nothing more to say on the 
subject. You have interrupted the current 
of my thoughts; and now tell me when you 
intend to return home; whether you have 
any other visitors at the cottage, and how 
long you will allow me to remain.” 

‘In answer to your first query, I leave 
Glasgow to-morrow morning; secondly, we 
have had a very melancholy guest for some 
time--a poor student of your university in 
whom my mother takes a singular interest, 
and to whose wants she attends with a 
mother’s careand kindness : and, lastly, you 
mnay remain as long as you please.” 

~Isincerely thanked my fair cousin; but 
expressed my conviction of the propriety 
of delaying my visit until the departure of 
my aunt’s guest, remarking that my pre- 
sence might oceasion more trouble and in- 
convenieuce than I was willing she should 
suffer on my account.” 

‘*So far from that,’ said Alice, ‘‘ your 
visit will be more welcome now than at any 
other time ; besides the pleasure my mother 
always feels on seeing you, and enjoying 
your conversation, she will be abler with 
your assistance to render her young friend’s 
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remaining days more cheerful, at least 
somewhat more endurable than she can 
without you.” 

‘* And who is this young friend of hers, 
my gentle coz, who interests her so 
deeply ?” 

‘¢ Last summer,’”’ said Alice, ‘‘ while my 
mother was enjoying her accustomed walk 
on the beach in the afternoon, she observed 
an elderly lady and a young man, apparently 
her son, The sallow complexion and slow 
step of the lady attracted her attention, 
and by the time they had approached each 
other my mother recognised her earliest 
friend Jane Evans, now the widow of Cap- 
tain Stanley, of the Oceanus, East India-. 
man, who was drowned some years ago. 
The youth who accompanied her was her 
only son. The meeting, as you may 
well imagine, was a most cordial one, not 
having met for years, and for a while so 
raised the spirits of Mrs, Stanley as to 
flatter her with the hope of recovery. At 
my mother’s entreaty, she and her son came 
to reside at the cottage ; but no change of 
scene or climate could rekindle the expir- 
ing energies of life in the heart of this 
amiable woman. She died of consumption 
in ten days after her removal to our cottage, 
and was interred in the village churchyard. 
The death of his mother seemed at once to 
destroy every feeling of pleasure in the 
bosom of her son Edward. He watched 
her grave during the night for some weeks— 
afraid that the heartless robbers of the 
grave might violate its solitude —and 
visited it every day, until his health began to 
suffer from sorrow and fatigue. He went 
to England, having promised to revisit us 
as soon as he could recover some of his 
mother’s property to which he considered 
himself entitled. Autumnand winter passed 
away without our having heard from Kd- 
ward ; but spring returned, and brought 
him to the cottage so altered, that my 
mother with difficulty recognised the son of 
her departed friend. Indeed he was greatly 
emaciated. ‘I am come,’ said he, ‘ to see my 
mother’s grave, and die here, that my bones 
may be laid beside her.” My mother, who was 
much affected at the appearance and language 
of the young man, used such arguments as 
she could to make him more cheerful, and 
offered him the use of the apartments iu the 
cottage which he and his mother occupied. 
He accepted this offer with every token of 
gratitude, and said he was happy.” 

Alice paused; the melancholy condition 
of so young and intelligent a person as he 
of whom she spoke, drew a silent tear from 
its pure source. ‘‘ He is so gentle,’ she 
resumed, ‘‘and talks so feelingly, that I 
am sure you will find great pleasure in his 
conversation. He was, I believe, disap- 
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pointed in his expectation of recovering 
the property to which his-mother had some 
title.” . 

‘Next morning my cousin and I left the 
Broomielaw for Largs, and in the afternoon 
I was introduced to Edward Stanley. He 
was now confined to his room—frequently 
allday in bed. His appearance was deeply 
affecting. His features, naturally handsome 
and effeminate, were marked with every 
sign of rapid decay. His eyes were large 
and dark, and, yet at_the time I first saw 
him, considerably sunk in their, sockets. 
His brow wads high and pale, and covered 
with a dull moisture, indicative of the 
disease under which he laboured, and 
the stage at which it had arrived. His 
figure was tall, and being naturally slender, 
it was now reduced to skin and bone. Ina 
day or two we were as intimate as if we 
had been friends for years. I did all I 
could to please him, and to lead his mind 
from the fearful visions which at times 
seemed to possess it when he talked of 
death. But this was only at times ; for his 
moral courage was strong, and he contem- 
plated the idea of a speedy dissolution with 
hope and unaffected humility. In many 
points he admired Sterne, and I have heard 
him frequently and feelingly exclaim in the 
words of that writer: ‘‘Q blessed health ! 
thou art above gold andtreasure! He that 
has thee has little more to wish for: and he 
that is so wretched as to want thee, wants 
everything with thee.” 

Edward lingered for nearly three weeks 
after my introduction to him, and then 
‘** fell asleep.”’ By a short polygraph testa- 
ment, or will, I became his sole executor; 
his few books and papers becoming my pro- 
perty, and a small sum of money, of which 
he died. possessed, was directed to be given 
to a certain charitable institution, after the 
expenses of his funeral were defrayed. 
The will—which is in the form of a letter— 
concludes thus :—‘‘I have now settled my 
few earthly affairs. I early and ardently 
entertained the hope of obtaining an honour- 
able name in the literary annals of my 
country; but this is now out of the question ; 
ina few days,the hand which now traces 
these characters shall have ‘forgot its 
cunning,’ and the heart which now feels so 
keenly shall be laid ‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.’ Concerning the few tales, essays, 
and poems, I have bequeathed to you, dis- 
pose of them as you think proper. If they 
contain not much to praise, 1 trust they 
contain very little to condemn.”’ 

This introduction having extended toa 
greater length than I intended, I shall con- 
clude by laying before the reader one of the 
very shortest—perhaps the worst—of the 
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deceased’s papers, reserving, it may be, for 


some future article in the Supplementary 
Number of our worthy ‘ Friend,” matter 
more attractive. The paperis as follows :— 


A FEW WORDS ANENT BOYHOOD. 


“Langsyne! the days of chilhood warm, 
When tottering by a mother’s kiiee, 
Each sight and souhd had power to charm, 
And hope was high, and thought was free. 
Langsyne! the merry schoolboy days— 
How sweetly then life’s sun did shine! 
Oh! for the glorious pranks and plays, 


The raptures o’ Jangsyne.”—Mork: 


In every man’s life there are epochs to 
which his mind may revert with feelings 
akin fo satisfaction and pleasure; many 
occurrences the remembrance of which 
falls on the memory ‘‘like dew on the 
parched ground,’”’ but there is no period of 
his existence to which his mind can return 
with so much delight as to that of his boy- 
hood. Years, many years, are unable to 
efface the well-remembered scenes of this, 
in general, happy stage of life, and amid 
the cares of mercantile engagements, the 
fatigues and dangers of a soldier’s life, the 
studies of the physician cet the divine, 
the dry and intricate cases and intrigues of 
the lawyer, or the humbler,occupations of 
those who follow neither of these profes- 
sions, the thoughts, actions, friendships, 
loves, and scenes of our earlier years are 
painted on the magic pages of memory, 
from which time is unable, without the 
assistance of death, to obliterate, them, 
They present themselves to diminish the 
weight of adversity, tad to heighten our 
sense of prosperity. They are a soothing 
source of happiness, seldom, if ever, of 
bitter regret. Yet we cannot think of our 
earlier and more innocent days without a 
feeling of remorse shooting athwart our 
minds for any derogations of rectitude of 
which we may have subsequently been 
guilty. We contrast the past with the 
present, and happy is he whose conscience 
assures him that his earlier. years cannot 
upbraid those of his manhood. — mera”: 

A veneration for the scenes and relations 
of boyhood actuates us in manhood, when 
distant from those seenes, to form social 
parties or associations of those who shared 
with us the enjoyments of that happy time. 
We find in the society of those who were 
our schoolfellows, who mingjed in our wild 
and daring exploits, who breasted the 
waters of the same lake or stream, who 
wandered with us over the ‘‘ banks and 
braes’’ around the spot of our nativity, a 
joy which, in truth, we can derive from no 
other source. One recalls to memory some 
haunt sacred to love or friendship ; another 
graphically paints the appearance and 
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character of the village schoclmaster, how 
we were wont 


ce 


To trace 
The day’s disaster in his morning face,” 


and the many practical jokes with which 
the man of knowledge was annoyed; a 
third tells of the feats of his young athletic 
companions, how they ran, leapt, wrestled, 
or swam, until the past appears before us 
in fresh and primitive beauty, and we un- 
availingly exclaim, ‘‘ Who would not bea 
boy again?” This intercourse.is dictated 
by the mst amiable feelings; no alloy is 
mixed with their purity. It is the mind 
rejoicing Once more in scenes of innocence 
and joy, of early hope, and youthful pro- 
mise! 

The scenes amongst which this part of 
our existence has been passed, whether we 
still remain in their locality, or wander on 
a foreign shore, are far dearer to us than 
any amidst which we may afterwards 
sojourn ; and call into life more visions of 
real mental happiness than even the power 
of imagination can conjure up. They are 
indelibly imprimted on the memory, and 
seem interwoven with our very existence. 
They are welcome and lovely phantoms 
that attend us wherever we go, and what- 
ever we do. We look back to them with 
pleasure when we act aright, and with pain 
when we do wrong. In brief, no other 
scenes, however lovely or grand, retain our 
affections so long. Who that has passed 
the years of his boyhood on the banks 
of the Thames, the ‘Tay, the Tweed, or the 
Clyde, would willingiy forget these for the 
shores of the St Lawrence, the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, or the Ohio. In these he 
may indeed behoid and admire a far 
greater expanse of water, and see the 
country clad with primeval forests, inha- 
bited by innumerable birds of brightest 
plumage and of melodious voice, but to 
the spot of his nativity his mind will return 
when admiration has exhausted itself onthe 
objects immediately around him. The 
songs ard traditions of his earlier haunts 
will oecur to his memory, and the thought 
that the scenes now arcund him recall no 
recollections of 

“ Ladye lores or war, romance, or knightly 

worth.” : 
He may perchance, in exploring the land 
of the red man, the hunted and oppressed 
Indian, behold the ruins of some dismantled 
fort raised by the original conquerors of the 
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country; but though his imagination may 
picture the dreadful conflict, the heroic 
actions of the savage patriots, or the exter- 
minuating cruelty of their civilised but 
scarcely less barbarous foes, yet no associa~ 
tions of the past, of country, or kindred, 
or home endear the scenes to him; they are 
the subject of speculation, not of venera- 
tion, they want a “ local habitation ” in his 
memory, and are destitute even of ‘a 
name.”’ But strong would be the soul- 
entrancing pleasure of his mind were he 
after long absence, to return to the vale of 
Clyde, supposing that there he had passed 
his early years 

** In life’s morning march when his bosom was 

young.” 

Were he to revisit, after ‘‘ wandering on a 
foreign straud,’? Wallace’s Tower, which 
rears its ancient ruins aboye the Cura 
Linn,* many and delightful would be the 
images that would there present themselves 
to his ‘‘mind’s eye.” ‘There the most 
Spirit-stirring times of his country’s history 
would throng upon his. recollection—Wal- 
lace—the deeds which have rendered his 
name immortal and sacred to every Scotch- 
man; there he would exclaim in the lan- 
guage of Campbell :— 


“The bugle ne’er sung to a braver knight 
Yhan Wallace of Elderslie !” 

Among the innumerable illustrations to 
be found in poetry of this principle which 
binds our affections to particular scenes, 
may be mentioned a very affecting one from 
the old Scottish ballad, entitled, ** Auid 
Waiter.”+ The ancient domestic, when he 
hears of the death of the Lord Douglas, and 
is urged for hig own safety to flee to some 
place of refuge, exclaims :— 


** ¥ had liefert sleep wi’ my lord that’s slain: 
Wi’ old and care, I can do nae mair, 
Aw I care for naefhing since he is gane. 


** But gin I would do as I hae done, 
T would wreak the death o’? my dear lord ; 
But alas ! I maun lye in a treinmit} grave, 
And my son for me maun wield my sword, 


** Wow lay me straight wi’ my feet at the stream, 
An’ my head on that stave wi’ lichen gray, 
Aw Pll try to think ’mai Eitrick burn, 
Wv my head restin’ on Ettrick brae !” 


* One of the falls of Clyde, Lanarkshire. 

+ ‘‘Finlay’s Collection of Historical and Ro- 
mantic Ballads.” 

¢ Liefer—rather. 

¢ Fremmit—strange. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE, 


By Ropert Kerr, Tailor, Kilmarnock. 


MAN is essentially a knowledge recipient— 
a gatherer of mental treasures—an accu- 
mulator of thoughts and ideas, drawn from 
internal and external sources—and when we 
consider him as such, he seems a wonderful 
being indeed. But when we consider him 
as an expositor of thought—as having the 
power of communicating to others the know- 
Jedge he possesses, and of originating in 
their minds, by means of language, ideas 
similar to his own, our amazement is 
increased tenfold, and in astonishment we 
exclaim, ‘‘ we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made.’ The ideas that are continually 
arising in our minds may be of a sublime 
and celestial nature —the innumerable 
thoughts that ever and anon flit across our 
souls may be of a pure, ennobling, and 
heavenly description—yet, were we desti- 
tute of the power of speech, each individual 
would be shut up in his narrow self; his 
own observation would be the only means of 
acquiring information : hence his knowledge 
would be very circumscribed, the social ties 
would be of a weak and slender texture, 
and, his thoughts and ideas remaining in- 
visible, incomprehensible, and unexpressed, 
his usefulness in society would be very 
limited and but slightly felt. 


‘Thoughts, shut up, want air, and spoil, like 
bales unopened to the sun.”’ 


All things in the great microcosm, whe- 
ther organised or disorganised, and all 
things connected with the greater and more 
wondrous microcosm, when they come under 
the judicial notice of our consciousness, 
seek to be invested with a name, that they 
may be distinguished one from another, and 
so pass from a state of thought into the 
region of communicable knowledge. With- 
out language, men would be the gaolers of 
thought, knowledge, and experience—they 
would be living intellectual prisons. The 
humblest unit of humanity is possessed of 
an intellectual mint, whose coffers are filled 
to some extent with mental riches, acquired 
by daily intercourse with the world, and 
from the careful observations of the won- 
derful internal and external phenomena; 
but the social compact places us in such 
relations to each other that a reciprocal 
interchange of our mental treasures is im- 
peratively required. Our great Creator 
never intended that we should encase our- 
selves in exclusive selfishness, or be merely 
acquisitive in hoarding up riches that could 
only benefit ourselves, but for the glorious 
purpose of being, each one in his sphere, 
an active, intellectual commercialist. And 


for this end we are blessed with lingual 
powers, which enable us to exhibit in sounds 
an exact image of our ideas; and these 
sounds, being understood by those whom 
we address, and coming in contact with 
their auditory nerves, present to their 
mental gaze a fac-simile of the objects we 
describe, and originate in their minds ideas 
regarding it similar to those that occupy 
ourown. Language, then, may be defined 
as the representation of ideas vocally made 
manifest—as thoughts symbolised and pour- 
trayed by sounds. It seems to me that 
there exists a striking analogy between 
the effects produced upon the eye, while 
looking upon a lovely landscape, and the 
effects produced upon the mind through the 
ear, while listening to a glowing description 
of the same scenery. In the first instance, 
the rays of light reflected from the object 
pass through the eye, come in contact with 
the retina, and depict on it a picture of the 
object whence'they proceeded. In the latter, 
the words being ixed, and intelligibly un- 
derstood, when uttered in sounds, impinge 
upon the auditory nerves, and display to the 
mind’s eye, in glowing colours, a beautiful 
and correct panoramic representation of the 
scenery and objects that are vocally de- 
scribed. "Words are the dies employed in 
stamping ideas on the mind—the tele- 
graphs of the intellect, along whose wires 
thoughts are transferred from mind to mind, 
and by which heart is knit to heart. What 
an incomparable boon is this, the gift of 
language! By it have the historical and 
traditionary records of all bygone ages been 
transmitted to us, teaching us lessons of 
instruction, warning, and reproof. By it 
we become familiar with the pursuits, the 
thoughts, and feelings of earth’s giant 
minds, long since vanished from this tran- 
sitory scene; and can make their know- 
ledge and experience in some measure our 
own. By it have the wisdom and disco- . 
veries of ancient sages been revealed, and 
given to immortality. By it have the tri- 
umphs of genius, the systems of profound 
philosophy, the discoveries of science, and 
the progress and embellishments of art, 
been registered, and handed down to suc- 
ceeding generations. By it, in olden times, 
did the warrior-orator rouse up the feelings 
of his followers, and incite them to struggle 
for their liberties in deeds of daring and 
revenge. By it have our great poets taught 
us what they learned from the huge volume 
of human nature; and by it have our star- 
scaling astronomers revealed to us the 
arcana they discovered existing among these 
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sparkling gems which stud the lofty canopy | hopes and fears, our views, our feelings, and 
ofheaven. By means of language we can | our aspirations; and it facilitates the ex- 
hold sweet converse with kindred spirits; | pression of 
and by it we can impart to each other a ** All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
knowledge of our joys and sorrows—of our Whatever stirs this mortal frame.” 


THE JUBILEE OF LABOUR. 
By D. Wrient, Shoemaker, Aberdeen, 


“ ARISE! ye patrons of the arts, 

Bring forth, ye stalwart sons of toil, 

The choicest stores of foreign marts— 
The richest products of the soil ; 

And come with gladness in your hearts,— 
Welcome! to BRITAIN’s sea-girt isle !”” 

This great and glorious invitation 
BRITANNIA sent to every land; 

And joyous shouts of exultation, 
Responsive, burst on every hand. 

And lo! the men of every nation 
Bring forth their works all great and grand, 

The wondrous works of indastry,— 

The germs of true fraternity,— 

To Lasour’s glorious JUBILEE ! 


Britain! thy heroes may proclaim 
The mighty battles thou hast won, 
The glorious deeds that gild thy name, 
And what thy chivalry hath done. 
But this will yield thee holier fame— 
THE REIGN OF PEACE THOU HAST BEGUN! 
Behold the CrysTau PALacs rising, 
As if enchantment called it forth ; 
And nations come, old feuds despising, 
With works of elegance and worth, 
Which noble minds had been devising. 
From east and west, and south and north. 
Behold! they come, o’er land and sea, 
The sons of true fraternity, 
To Lasour’s glorious JUBILEE! 


Who can behold the peerless store, 
The skill of nations vast combined, 
And not be still convinced the more, 
That nought can match the MIGHT OF MIND; 
Not all the victories of yore, 
Did more to civilise mankind. 
Soon PrAcE and Love will reign undoubted 
The guardian angels over all ; 
And War, thy heroes will be scouted,— 
Their deeds of death few will extol; 
“Fraternity!” will soon be shouted 
Throughout the world from pole to pole 
And this display of industry, 
This great and glorious jubilee, 
Will speed the world’s fraternity. 
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WINDSOR AND STOKE. 


By Epwarp Lapaces, Woolsorter, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


To the provincial visitor, London presents 
much of interest and novelty. Its parks, 
palaces, churches, museums, and theatres, 
ever keep curiosity alive. There is always a 
host of objects at once with a provoking 
pertinacity soliciting-his notice. The old 
standing sights whose descriptions capti- 
vated his boyish mind are competing with 
the daily and transient scenes and occur- 
rences, Shall 1 see the Tower or the Re- 
view, the Abbey or the Processidii, the 
Museum or the Great. Exhibition ? are with 
him the questions of each morning. But 
even in this city of a thousand atitactions, 
the pleasure-seeker. is oftén weary, and 
longeth for the quiet of his own obseuré 
home. Continual splendour and, ostenta- 
tion satiate the eye, the hum of sfreets 
stuns the ear, andthe frame, constatitly ming- 
ling in the jostle of hurrying multitudes; is 
harassed and fatigued. Pi ' 

Semewhat thus was it with ourselves on 
a recent visit to the great metrepolis. We 
had gazed and admired, walked and won- 
dered, till rest had become essential to en- 
joyment. It was on a bright morning of 
spring, radiant and promising, that my 
companion and I joined an excursion. party 
to Windsor. We started from Guildhall 
on one of the many vehicles which every- 
where traverse that world of pavement. 
Streets, churches, houses for three miles, 
we had unintermittingly been leaving be- 
hind us, when we reached Paddington rail- 
way station. The train darted merrily 
through a score miles of pleasant country, 
and we were presently in the pretty old 
town of Windsor; the abode of Mrs. Ford 
and sweet Anne Page. It is a small neat 
place, nut differing greatly from other 
country towns, save in an aristocratic air it 
has assumed through being the resort of so 
many visitors to the royal residence. It 
has a theatre, but owing to a regulation of 
Eton school, it is closed except during the 
vacation of that seminary. Theré is no 
ancient relic to delude one back to the 
jovial days of gallant Jack Falstaff, save 
the castellated pile which looks down ma- 
jestically upon the whole place. Itis a fit 
home for Eugland’s monarchs, Its strength, 
its dimensions, its furniture, its grounds 
o’er which roam thousands of fallow deer, 
are worthy earth’s proudest potentate. 

We passed through the ancient gateway 
into the court-yard, where stands the royal 
chapel of St. George. A little beyond this, 
past the round tower, is the entrance to the 
state apartments, the portion of the castle 


usually first inspected. Around the door was 
a rather numerous gathering of persons, 
awaiting the time of opening, which had 
just arrived. Several groups of foreigners, 
Frenchmen, thought I, who had been en- 
gaged in the affair of June, were among. 
the visitors, adhd with an admiration be- 
seeming the loyalty of John Bull, did they 
view these concomitants of royalty. 

The first room of the suite, as our gen- 
tlerbatily dttendant informed us, is the 
Qiicén’s aAudiénce chamber. It would be 
Wearisome to give a minute description of 
all the apartments, which number sixteen. 
Indeed; the visitor could almost wish that 
Somethin® huibler relieved the monotonous 
display of magnificence which wealth and 
talent have spread around. The ceilings 
of many of the rooms are decorated by the 
fairy hand of Verrio; the walls are wains- 
coated with polished and carved oak, 
silken hangings, gorgeous tapestry, gold 
inlet furniture, and massive chandeliers, aJl 
the enibellishments of chambers whose 
windows overlook green terraces, where 
chiselled marble. peeps through thick foli- 
age, dnd fountains throw their pelucid 
streams in the gilding sunshine. -But the 


great charm of the place is in its collection 


of he EA Entire rooms are devoted to 
Rubens, Yandyck, and Zuccharelli. Spe- 
cimens of the most renowned foreign and 
English artists enrich these walls. Their 


‘masterly execution strikes every eye. In 


the king’s closet is Quintin Matsys’ famed 
picture of the Misers. The strolling spec- 
tator gazing idly on portraits of kings and 
queens, pauses fondly here to revolve the 
life of the poor boy of Antwerp, one of the 
most romantic and touching stories in 
human annals. Some say that this is the 
picture which won him his amiable Lisa, 
daughter of the enthusiastic old artist, 
Johann Mandyns. If it is—and why not 
think so?—how dear must it be to all 
whose eyes have wept o’er its author’s his- 
tory. Quintin Matsys—the loved child— 
the poor fatherless boy—the ingenious 
youth—the rich blacksmith—and finally 
the triumphant artist and lover. 

In the guard chamber, which is full of 
arms and armour, including some of the 
most celebrated in the country, is a fine 
bust of Nelson, whose pedestal is a portion 
of the foremast of the Victory, perforated 
by a ball at Trafalgar. There is also in 
this room the famed shield which the 
French king presented to Henry VIII. on 
the field of the cloth of gold. The ban- 
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quetting-room where the pomp and power 
of England have assembled for ages, is a 
noble apartment, seventy yards in length. 
Its decorations are of a plainer and more 
substantial character than those of the 
other rooms. Here is the strong oaken 
chair of state in which the monarch pre- 
sides over the royal feast. The Vandyck 
chamber, which is the last of the suite, is 
oceupied mostly with portraits of Charles 
the First’s time, many of them being of the 
unfortunate monarch and his family. — 

After having strolled through these en- 
chanting apartments, we ascended the keep, 
the scene of many a celebrated imprison- 
ment. Here the royalists languished dur- 
ing the commonwealth, and it was here 
that James I. of Scotland suffered confine- 
ment, whose story has been so beautifully 
told by an American visitor to this tower. 
Lately, however, through the bad taste of 
some of the authorities, his room has been 
converted into a dwelling for one of the do- 
mestics, and of course is not shown to 
strangers. The battlements overlook a fine 
stretch of country. It is said that on a 
clear day the view comprehends twelve 
counties. The scenery is of the richest 
class, gemmed with the seats of illustrious 
men. About two miles distant is seen 
Datchet Mead, where Falstaff was bundled 
into the Thames. At the foot of the tower 
is the garden where James, through the 
window of his prison, saw the Lady Jane 
Beaufort. . 

We next entered the chapel, an old 
structure of Edward III.’s reign. The 
effect of the interior upon the mind is power- 
fully grand. The numerous statues, the 
chequered marble floor, the sublime scenes 
by West on the stained windows, the stalls 
of the Kuights of the Garter, each with its 
knight’s sword, crest, and banner oyer it, 
the royal stall surmounted by a canopy of 
purple velvet and gold, form a scene of 
mingled pomp and solemnity, where the 
painter, the sculptor, and the architect, 
have combined their highest endeavours, 
‘where wealth, genius, and hoary associa- 
tion are profusely blended. Many of our 
kings are buried in the tombs of this chapel. 
In one vault lie Henry VIII. and Charles LI. 
In the royal tomb-house are interred 
the remains of our three last monarchs. 
In most of the chambers are tolerable mo- 
numents, But the cenotaph of Princess 
Charlotte, sculptured by Wyat, is one of 
exquisite beauty. This splendid perform- 
ance of British art, erected at the- public 
expense, will tell nobly to after time of the 
loyaity of the present age. 

It was but mid-day when we left the 
chapel and passed out through the old 
gateway into the street. We had seen the 


justly-renowned sights of the royal resi- 
dence, and were now bound on an humbler, 
though, as we anticipated, a not less inter- 
esting Journey. It was to the little village 
of Stoke, in whose peaceful churchyard le 
the remains of Thomas Gray. ‘The sun 
was shining brightly on the castle towers 
as we took our departure, and continued 
through the day to gladden earth with his 
smile. The only object of note between 
Windsor and Stoke is Eton School. As we 
crossed the Thames, the pleasure-boats of 
the scholars, lying on its smooth surface, 
brought to mind the well known ode of 
Gray. The seminary is an extensive build- 
ing, with an ancient church attached. In 
the centre of the court is a statue of Henry 
VI., its founder, to whom, if we may judge 
from the bruises on this figure, some of the 
recipients of his bounty, have a rather 
curious mode of expressing their gratitude. 
Hundreds of youths, in the height of high- 
born pride and fashion, were sauntering 
about the neighbourhood of the school— 
a scene very different to one we had wit- 
nessed a few days previous, at the asylum 
of Greenwich, where the orphans of sol- 
diers and sailors are educated, There 
was a careless, daring ladishness about 
these relicts of British valour, that knew 
nought of pride, save it were of strength 
or agility. They were turned out into their 
playgrounds, some leaping, some running, 
some performing feats of gymnastics, 
nimble and pliant as leopards. Rare the 
sight of such wild unbroken youth. Judge 
whether the boys of Eton or Greenwich 
had the more attraction—the future aris- 
tocracy or the future Jack Tars of Old 
England—the one acquiring the accom- 
plishments of rich and polished society, the 
other training for a life of hardship and 
heroism on the ocean, amid war, and tem- 
pest, and darkness. 

The scenery on our road was of that rich, 
flat, homely description, characteristic of 
the south of England. We had strolied 
leisurely along for about two hours, when 
we espied the point of Stoke Church spire, 
peeping from behind a wood, like the withered 
top ofa tail tree. Taking a footpath open- 
ing into the highway, which leads through 
the fields to the church, we were imme- 
diately within sight of the object of our 
visit. We had often pictured to ourselves 
the churchyard where 


* The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 


but neyer had the mind imaged a spot so 
quiet, so lovely, so every way meet for man’s 
last resting-place, as we beheld on that 
calm sunny afternoon. There was nought 
around that might disturb the reverie in 
which the bereayed would indulge at the 
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grave of afriend. The numerous trees in 
the neighbourhood of the church, while 
they obscure the view of the village, make 
the place more retired. Appropriate there 
seemed the simile of death with sleep—the 
grave, with its grassy, flower-worked cover- 
let, a sweet couch for the weary frame. 
Every object called to mind scme portion 
of the ‘Elegy,’ attesting its truth and 
beauty. 

The poet is buried off the west end of the 
church. Abird’s nest, with four blue eggs 
in it, lay on the grass close by his grave, 
telling in beautiful language of the quiet 
and seclusion of the spot. How often has 
the pilgrim stood there and exclaimed, 


‘* Here rests his head upon the lap of earth ;” 


and sweet communion and lofty meditation 
have been his. Aye, a hallowed spot is the 
poet’s grave! Kings and warriors live their 
day, it may be conspicuously, and are 
forgotten. In the proud fane the stranger 
treads indifferently over their dust. Even 
the scholar, the statesman, the orator, are 
but small in the grave; but never so truly 
does the poet live, as when from the tomb 
his spirit, freed from all its frailties, com- 
munes with refined and congenial souls. 
The small slab over his grave is covered 
with the names of visitors. Whatever this 
defaced inscription may express of the feel- 
ings of those who have disfigured it, it does 
no credit to their taste. What pleasure can 
it impart to anyone who visits the place in 
an hour of poetic susceptibility, to find that 
at some previous time a John Smith or a 
Thomas Jones has been there? It can only 
cause the wish that they had been any- 
where else than coupling their ignoblenames 
with that of the man whom he reveres. 
Such a practice, however well it may accord 
with the haunts and birthplaces of great 
men in cities, is most assuredly out of place 


on ae tombstones of a country church- 
yard. 

Gray, like Moore at Corunna and the 
brave under the mounds at Waterloo, lies 
on the field of his fame. It was here, on a 
summer evening, about a century ago, that 
he stood and told—how admirably—of ‘ the 
rude forefathers” of yon hamlet, who sleep 
below. The curfew, he tells us, was tolling 
to rest, the tired ploughman was returning — 
home, the owl was hooting in the ‘“‘ivy- 
mantled tower,” when his soul broke forth 
in that solemn strain which has found 
listeners in every land, and in our own a 
home in every dwelling. 

At a short distance from the old rustic 
church, on a _ grass-plot adorned with 
flowers, is a monument to Gray, erected by — 
one of his admirers. Below a massive urn 
are engraven four stanzas from the ‘‘ Elegy,” 
and a portion of the ‘‘Qde on a Distant 
View of Eton College.” The site is most 
appropriately chosen, for, as you read— 

‘* Ye distaut spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 

Her Henry’s holy shade,” 
you descry in the far-off landscape the 
pinnacles of Kton School, while the stanzas 
trom the “Elegy” are read in view of the 
churchyard. 

It was with no ordinary feelings that we 
left the village inn of Stoke that evening, 
for it was a day of no ordinary import that 
had gone by. Another golden link had 
been added to life’s hard, iron chain, and 
the sunshiny day had chequered the gloom 
of a prosaic existence: a spot always lovely 
in imagination had become enshrined in 
memory, and ever after, as we read that 
‘* Klegy,” that churchyard, in all its simple 
beauty, and that day, fraught with sweetest 
associations, will be remembered with a 
calm and melancholy pleasure. 


SPRAYS FROM THE WORKSHOP. 


By JAMES NICHOLSON, Tailor, Strathaven. 


1.—THE FLOWER O’ MY HAME. 


THE cauld wintry winds hae gi’en owre their wild blawing, 
And fled to their hames in yon far norlan’ sea ; 

The sun kindly smiling, wi’ gentle showers fa’ing, 
Hae brought the wild daisies ance mair to the lea. 


O dear to my bosom the primrose and daisy— 

The wee smiling rose-buds, and mair I could name— 
But fairer and sweeter than a’ things in nature, 

My wee smiling lassie—she is the flower 0’ my hame. 
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She’s blythe as a lammie—she’s the pride o’ her mammie— 
Her e’en, like the blue light, unclouded and free; 

Her cheek o’ the crimson I clasp to my bosom 
When, calm as an angel, she sleeps on my knee. 


Sae artless and winning, sae pure and unsinning, 
The smile on her lips the wild savage would tame; 
Nae dark cloud 0’ sorrow shall rest on my bosom 
Whilst blest in that lassie—she’s the flower 0’ my hame. 


How sweet is yon burnie that lilts ’mang the pebbles— 
How sweet is yon mavis that sings on the tree— 
But sweeter to me is the voice o’ my lassie, 
When ilka nook rings wi’ her innocent glee. 


Since then, like the ivy, she clings to my bosom, 
To bear her up kindly shall be a’ my aim: 

I’ll strike my wild harp to the praise o’ that Being 
Wha sent that sweet flower to bloom in my hame. 


II.—TO FAIRIES’ BURN, ONE OF THE HAUNTS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


Hail! stream of the workman’s musing child, 

Beneath the green skirts of the wood-nymphs stealing ; 
Charming his ear with thy music wild, 

Visions of bliss to his soul revealing. 


How oft have I mused on thy moss-covered banks, 
As down the grey rocks thy clear water trickled, 

Bright, gleaming along thy recesses—the while 
The dancing light my young fancy tickled. 


I felt it was bliss thus to linger here, 

Such tones of delight through the dell were ringing ; 
Perhaps viewless angels hovered near, 

Their own sunny thoughts o’er my spirit flinging. 


Unseen and alone, in thy deepest retreat, 
I'd listen the fairyfolks’ whispered communing ; 
Enshrined ’mong the flowers so modest and sweet, 
Along thy green margin unconsciously blooming. 


Still from thy old rocks—gloomy statues of time— 
The green ivy wreathing their temples hoary-— 

Beneath where the hazel and cla®tering lime 
Have shut out the noonday’s becoming glory. 


When brown Autumn comes, oh! how changed is the scene ; 
Like a sad heart then thou art wildly gushing— 

Wild torrents shall sweep through thy deep leafy glen, 
Like wild war-steeds to the onset rushing. 


Fierce tempests shall halloo in gusts through thy glen ;— 
Then comes chilly Winter all beauty destroying : 

Ah, where wilt thou harbour thy fairy nymphs then, 
When the wolfish winds are thy sweets enjoying? 


Though shelter thy dingles no longer afford, 

Even then I will love the sweet haunt of my childhood— 
Like gems in the depths of remembrance stored, 

Are the beauteous spots interspersed through thy wild wood. 


The shadows that flit ’mong thy motionless leaves— 

The glory that gleams from each orient blossom— 
Shall deck t he dark web brooding memory wears, 

And make thee, though absent, more dear to my bosom. 
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EXERCISES FOR INGENUITY, | 


SOLUTIONS OF Quuszrions, &C., IN THE SUPPLEMENT FOR JULY. 


Question 1.—Work done upon 1 inch of piston—1X15xX8—120. Total work done 

upon pistonin ] stroke=2000 x 120. Totalwork upon piston per minute=2000 x 120 x 20, 
120 x 2000 2045 4 Be EN ; 
PSAG vayact sda 4 | 

[Answered correctly also by Benjamin Witting, W. Davis, J. Timms, &ce,] 

Question 2.—No Poetical solution yet furnished. 

Question 3.—Solution postponed until next month. 

Question 4.—Christmas. A; Christmas; rash; his; sat; at; as; ah; hart; ass; 
rat; cat; air; ash; starch; mat; Mars; sit; mirth; mass; Christ.. Several other 
words may be made with these nine letters, but the above are sufficient, 

Question 5.—This requires the ratio 1.05 to be raised to the 1851 st power, which has 
been done by the rule of involution in arithmetic, using contracted multiplication of 
decimals to forty-seven places ; and the final result has been verified by logarithms, using 
Sharp’s tables (which are given in Sherwin’s, Hutton’s, and Callet’s logarithms), as 
far as forty-eight decimals, The arithmetical calculation occupies seven closely- 
written pages of a large-sized paper, and the logarithmie computation fills five pages 
of the same. The two methods coincide exactly, even in the last decimal figure, 
which is the hundred-thousandth part of a penny; and the amount required is 
£6,937,154,017,593,078,495,225,223,805,295,290,547 13s. 93d, 


QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 


1. A workman’s garden isin form aright angled triangle: the sides containing the 
right angle are 136 and 225 feet respectively. He wishes to divide it by a line from the 
right angle perpendicular to the hypotenuse. Required the length of the line and the 
demonstration thereof, by the first Book of Euclid.—D. Forsytu. 

2. A lady purchased a looking-glass which was 86 inches long and 24 inches wide in 
the clear, and the superficial contents of the whole frame was equal to one-third the 
superficial contents of the glass. What was the width of the frame?—W. PEarce, — 

3. What is the value of an acre of cabbages at dd. per score heads, supposing them 
to be planted in rows 18 inches asunder, and 18 inches from plant to plant ?—Amos 
NEWSON. 5 

4, A man was employed 61 days, upon such condition that for every day he worked he 
was to receive 2s., but for every day he was idle he was to forfeit 134d. Now, at the 
end of the time he received £2 16s. 9$d., how many days did he work and how many 
was he idle ?>—-CAMPKIN ELLIOTT. f ; 

5. How many 4 inch cubes may be cut out of a 2 feet cube ?—I BID. 

6. Suppose, by measurement, it be found that a man of war, with its ordnance, 
rigging, and appointments, draws 80 much water as to displace 40,000 cubic feet, re- 
quired the weight of the vessel, estimating the specific gravity of water at 1,000 avoir- 
dupois ounces ?—IBID. 

7. The width of a street of houses from house to house is 60 feet, and the height of 
the houses on one side is 40 feet, and the height of the houses on the other side is 46 
feet; and a ladder which is 108 feet long is to be broken in two parts, so hat the broken 
part is to touch the same point in the street, and the two ends to touch the eaves of the 
houses. The question is what is the length of each of the broken parts of the ladder, 
and also the distance to each house from the point in the street where the broken part of 
the ladder touches ?—JAMES BARNES. 


8. CHARADE. 

There is a noun of plural number, 

A foe to health, and peace; and slumber, 

By adding to it the letter S, . 

Behold the metamorphosis ; 

Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before.—D, Mrnyz. 
race nh ab inlet = eset D+ mbice 


T. H. M. must send us a solution of his problem. 
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Au men atid women have the principles of taste naturally implanted in them, though 
not to the same extent. Men of superior endowments, coupled with a liberal education, 
must necessarily possess it in much greater perfection than the man of limited attain- 
ments can possibly be expected to do. It is the necessary accompaniment of genius, yet 
it must be distinguished from genius. Genius may be possessed by some toa great 
extent, and yet the quality of taste may at the same time be below mediocrity. Genius 
may be said to be synonymous with imagination, and taste with sensibility united with 
judgment ; indeed imagination is the chief ingredient of genius in its highest order. All 
that is gréat and splendid belongs to genius, whilst all that is harmonious, well-arranged, 
and faultless, belongs to taste, Yet a vivid imagination, unless checked by judgment 
and taste, would lead to extravagancy. Judgment alone is not inventive, and without 
sensibility and taste, blemishes could not be detected. Genius in its highest order is 
always combined with taste. Genius cannot be conferred by taste, neither can sensibility 
confer taste, far less genius. A discourse, though perfectly grammatical, may, if 
critically judged according to taste, be found to be faulty. Taste is the connecting link 
between rhetoric and logic. The application of the laws of taste is called criticism, 

“‘ The principles of taste are universal, and applicable alike to poetry, to painting, to 
sculpture, to eloquence, to the mere motions of the body, to dress—in short, to. most 
things, great and small, which are the subject of man’s thoughts and actions.” * . 

Taste has received so many different definitions by various writers, that it will be 
necessary to endeavour to arrive at the precise meaning of the term at the outset. What, 
then, is taste? Does it denote a simple state of mind—a peculiar faculty ? or is it, on 
the contrary, an emotion? Is it, first of all, an internal sense of a peculiar kind? or, 
secondly, one of the intellectual faculties ? or, thirdly, a very complex state of mind of 
the emotional kind? And again, are there any external objects by which such state 
of mind is prodticed? These are questions far more easily asked than answered. ' 
An early French writer (Montaigne) defines it ‘‘ the talent of discovering with niceness 
and facility the degree of pleasure which everything will produce in man.’’ There are 
many things, however, which maybe said to yield pleasure which cannot properly be 
held as applicable to pleasures derived from taste, such as approbation of conscience, 
increase of Virtue ; these are pleasures, yet they have no connexion with taste. D’ Alembert 
defines it as the talent of discovering and distinguishing in the works of art what ought 
to give pleasure or disgust toa mind of sensibility. This definition avoids the faultiness 
of that on Which itis founded, by limiting it to the works of art; but if Montaigne errs 
by extending his definition too much, D’Alembert falls into the opposite extreme. 
Marmontel blends both together, including that of Voltaire, and states it to be ‘a 
delicate sentiment or feeling which ought to please or displease, employing a fineness of 
perception not enjoyed by all men.’’ Bouffier defines it as the sentiment or feeling 
most commonly sought after by men, having no connexion with reason. This definition 
has been adopted by a celebrated critic of our own country, Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
styles it an unreasoning sentiment. An obvious objection to this definition is, that 
many of the pleasures of taste can be referred to reason; for, when a difficulty occurs in 
the execution of a work of taste, itcan only be overcome by the exercise of reason, and 
at the same time be accompanied with pleasure. If the first part of this definition be 
faulty, the remaining portion—viz.; that commonly sought after.or approved of by men 


* Atheneum, July 29, 1843, p. 689. 
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—is equally so; for what is it-that men most seek after? But we will now proceed to 
consider the more celebrated definitions by our own countrymen. Addison styles 
pleasures of taste, pleasures of the imagination received by the senses of hearing and 
sight. If considered as a formal definition, this is obviously inadequate—as if the hearing 
of good news were.a pleasure of taste. It was Addison, however, who first brought 
into notice the connexion between the pleasures of taste and those of the imagination, and 
thus paved the way for the more perfect definitious which followed his. Burke defines 

it as the faculties which are affected by the works of the imagination and the fine arts ; 
and, lastly, Alison—the faculty by which we enjoy everything that is beautiful in nature 
or art. 

All these definitions will no doubt appear discordant; but this is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for when we take into consideration the different aspects under which taste was 
then reviewed. To take a compound view, however, of the preceding definitions, and 
observe what they have in common, we may by ‘‘taste’’ understand that capacity of 
our sensitive and rational nature whereby we are rendered susceptible of pleasure in con- 
sidering the beautiful, whether it be in the works of nature or of art. 

We have thus seen that the meaning of the term taste was originally ambiguous, 
sometimes denoting the power and capability, and sometimes the sensation itself—some- 
times the mental capacity, and at others the being actually so affected. The objects of 
taste in its secondary sense address themselves peculiarly to the ear and eye, and never to 
the palate. How, then, did taste come to acquire this higher signification? We never 
say of the gourmand that he is a man of taste; we never look for the sublime or beau- 
tiful in the kitchen or cellar. The reason will be found in certain points of striking 
analogy, Instantaneous and intense feelings of pleasure and disgust are common to both. — 
What is delicious to the palate of one is disgusting to another, and indifferent to a third, — 


‘‘A\l things are not alike for all men.” 


Another analogy is, that custom and habit exercise a most remarkable influence; for 
what was at first disgusting shortly becomes palatable, and afterwards delightful, such as 
tobacco, &c. 

Taste is often apt to be confounded with other emotions and feelings of our nature, 
and must be particularly distinguished—first, from genius; secondly, from the ordinary 
exercise of the intellectual powers; and, thirdly, from what is styled the appetites and 
passions. = 


Ist. Taste and Genius. There isa field for the exercise of genius in which there is 
little scope for taste. No one can doubt the claims of Galileo, Archimedes, or Watt, to 
genius ; but it does not necessarily follow from that that they were men of taste. ‘The 
two, indeed, may be combined, and in a work destined to immortality they must be so; — 
yet nevertheless they often exist independently of each other. The leading element ina ~ 
mind of genius and that of taste are not the same. In all the different forms’ of 
genius the creative power of imagination seems to be the leading element; while, in a ~ 
mind of taste, the predominant element is soundness combined with sensibility. In _ 
producing any masterpiece in the fine arts, such as the tragedy of Lear or Hamlet, the _ 
conception, grandeur, and novelty of the design all belong to genius; on the other hand, © 
what are sometimes styled the minor beauties—the connecting part with part, the — 
harmonising of the whole—are the contributions of taste. To genius properly belongs — 
‘the producing of the beauty, and to taste the quick discernment of that beauty. Inthe ~ 
works of Shakspere and Milton we discern more genius but less taste than adorns the _ 
works of Racine and Voltaire. In the same way we would compare the writings of ~ 
Ariosto with Tasso, of Dante with Petrarch, and of Burke with Blair. ose if 


‘ 

4 

2nd, We must distinguish Taste from the exercise of the intellectual powers. Of course, . 
these powers must be pre-supposed in the actions of taste; but in any case when we © 
appeal to the judgment of taste, there is something besides the mere intellectual acts. _ 
There is, in every case in which our taste is affected, a perception, or a recollection of a 
conception, but accompanied with an emotion at the same time. Logically to define an — 
emotion is almost impossible; it is unnecessary, however, to attempt to do SO, as every- i 
body knows the difference between a state of knowledge and that of emotion, States 
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mostly of the pleasurable are not always of the sensational kind, for they do not always 
require an external object to produce them. How, then, 

3rd. Are we distinguish Taste from the appetites and passions? There is little diffi. 
culty in distinguishing it from the former of these classes, There are two particulars 
always to be observed in reference to our appetites—that they originate immediately from 
our bodily feelings, and that they are not permanently, but occasionally, felt ; neither of 
which requisites are essential to the emotions of taste. The distinction between the 
emotions of taste and passions is not so broad. An emotion of tas‘e, as such, is not 
properly a feeling of the moral kind: it is not a state of mind one can call virtuous or 
vicious. One cannot call a good taste a virtue, or a bad taste a vice. But passion, as 
commonly used, involves in it, at least in degree, a moral element—something either 
good or evil, The term passion, too, is only applied to emotions which engross the mind 
either permanently or for some considerable period of time. 

Lastly, the emotions of taste are distinguished from all other states of the mind by 
its connexion with the imagination. 

We will now endeavour to fix the precise and peculiar province of taste. Some 
writers of eminence make it very extensive. They not only place morals, but sciences, 
strictly so called, within its domain. From this doctrine, however, the great majority 
of writers have dissented. Campbell, Blair, and Alison restrict it to the fine arts and 
such objects as depict the beauties of external nature; and this, in our opinion, 1s the 
legitimate province of taste. The object of some of the arts, we have seen, is utility ; 
others, again, such as poetry and painting, are only objects of pleasure. They are both 
comprehended under the name of the liberal arts, but it is only to the second of these 
two classes, strictly speaking, that the laws of criticism apply. A good taste has 
reference to a quick perception, and a correct appreciation of anything that is sublime 
and beautiful in the fine arts. The very terms of this definition suggest the question, 
What is to be considered beautiful in the works of nature and the fine arts, and whence 
does it derive its source? Now, from the days of Plato and Aristotle down te those of 
Buffier, no more perplexing question in the sciences has occurred. It would be a 
complete waste of time, were we to occupy the reader’s attention with all the answers 
given to this question, but we will endeavour to classify together a few of those which 
rest on the same principles. There is certainly one very broad principle in reference to 
which our classification may be formed. ‘The theories of that principle may be classed 
under two heads, viz., the physical and the moral, The principle on which the dis- 
tinction turns rests on the different answers given to the following question—Is there 
always some property corresponding to what we call beauty in the object itself which we 
term beautiful? All the physical supporters answer this question in the affirmative, and 
all the moral in the negative. Though differing in details, the physical supporters hold 
that there is something determinate, inherent in the objects themselves. This doctrine is 
supported by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Burke. The moralists, again, though also 
differing in details, hold an opinion directly contrary. As some of the essential rules in 
the art of rhetoric depend upon this question, we will consider such individual theories 
as, from their plausibility, seem worthy of attention, Then what is beauty? This is a 
question of induction, and in following it up it is natural that those writers who support 
the physical, and also those who support the moral theories, should found their 
observations on a different class of facts. The former confine themselves to material 
objects. They set themselves, for instance, to discover what is beautiful in the form and 
colour of the rose and rainbow. ‘The latter, on the other hand, attend to the emotions— 
the mental influences immediately experienced from the objects. In other words, the 
former search for the secret claim in the beauties of the object itself, while the latter 
search for something indeterminate or accidental. 


PHYSICAL THEORIES AS TO BEAUTY. 


We will now proceed to consider the PuysicaL; and in doing so it is necessary to 
examine one or two of the most plausible theories. In entering upon a brief examination 
of these theories, we must understand the term Beauty in its most extensive signification. 
One of these theories naturally claims our attention, not because it can boast of many 

* 
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followers, but because it is the groundwork of one or two systems of criticism, The 
doctrine has essential to it the two following propositions :— 

Ist. That there are certain internal senses—a class of powers whose object it is to 
decide on and be pleasurably affected by objects of taste. We have accordingly, then, a 
sense of novelty, a sense of grandeur, a sense of the sublime. 

2nd. That of absolute beauty the essential constituents are uniformity and variety 
combined, The figures that excité in us pleasurable emotions possess the two ingye- 
dients of uniformity and variety. 

The former may have been suggested partly by the quick judgment of our taste, and 
partly by the remarkable resemblance which subsists between our external and alleged 
internal senses. ‘To this doctrine, however, there are obvious objections. 

We judge of form, distance, &c., by the eye, with as much promptitude as we pro- 
nounce the beauties of the rose; yet it is demonstrable that the eye has learned to 
pronounce its decisions. As regards uniformity of effect, how unlike the perceptions of 
sense are judgments of taste! The grass which we see green does not appear blue to any 
other person ; but how different with the alleged internal senses! Do they represent 
the same objects as beautiful to all? In the course of our inquiries we shall find that the 
endless diversity of taste in reference to any object is quite sufficient to dispose of this 
doctrine. Now, with regard to the second proposition, there are the following obvious 
objections: It is too vague and indeterminate. What is uniformity ? What is variety ? 
In the event of a given object, how much resemblance must there be among its parts, so 
that we may be entitled to predicate this quality of it? And with regard to uniformity : 
suppose that we should have the regular and irregular together—which predominates ? 
Even admitting that the principle was inductively ascertained, it would be of little use in 
Ceciding what is beautiful. On the contrary, in whatever sense we may understand 
u. iformity and variety, it will not be found to accord with the facts. A clear open 
sky—the summer heaven’s delicious blue—is quite uniform—there is no variety: yet 
does it want beauty, or is it less beautiful than when obscured by a multitude of dark 
heavy clouds? An owl seems to possess as much uniformity as a pigeon—a dandelion 
as a rose—but are they alike beautiful? If applicable at all, it can only be to one class 


among the objects of taste, viz., architecture. It cannot be applied to the beauty of 


animated beings. For example, were we to place in one line a row of old women, 
toothless and tough, who have passed the term of ‘' threescore years and ten,” and in 
another line, directly opposite, place a row of beautiful laughing girls of eighteen, and 
doubtless we have uniformity and variety combined; but are both parties alike 
beautiful? The doctrine may, however, be viewed with greater plausibility as regards 
buildings, for itis no doubt true that the old English manor-house, combining Gothic 
and Grecian architecture, is, to a cultivated taste, much more beautiful than the sym- 
metrical buildings now so common throughout Scotland and England. But even 
admitting this, there’ still remain two questions to be answered: 1. Is the physical 
condition directly the cause of pleasure? Is there no other mode of accounting for the 
fact? 2. Supposing the theory does accord with facts, are not the essential ingredients 
of beauty still to be sought for : v 

We will now proceed to the consideration of another theory, and inquire whether it be 
more perfect. 'y 

In reference to the theory of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the two propositions essential to it 
are—Ist. That beauty consists essentially in a medium between extremes. 2nd. That 


this medium point is considered by us beautiful from custom and habit. According to 


this, objects in nature which have any sudden abruptions are to be accounted beautiful. 
A large mouth, or a horse with small legs, are not marks of beauty; but supposing this 
to be correct, the theory requires some further explanation. In Europe white men are 
considered much more beautiful than coloured men. Whereas in America the man of 
colour is considered much more handsome than the white man. With regard to colour 
and form, they may both possess a medium, and yet we think the white man the most 


handsome. Habit therefore is not the cause of beauty. Ist. It cannot be made to accord — 
with facts, even when restricted to animals. But with regard to the human counte- — 


nance, those faces are not always reckoned the most beautiful which have the most 
regular features, in mathematical proportion. 2nd, Were we to restrict it even to animals 
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it would still he inadequate. Applied to any of the other objects of Taste it will be 
found not oaly unsatisfactory, but unintelligible. 3rd. It affords no solution to a well- 
known fact in the philosophy of Taste—Comparative beauty of objects of different 
classes. Suppose that it may be able to account for the superiority of one countenance 
over another, if cannot explain why a pigeon should appear more beautiful than a crow ; 
a fawn than a pig; a butterfly than a bug. 

‘There seems to be a repugnancy, amounting almost to contradiction, between the two: 
propositions. The one seems to assert the doctrine of absolute beauty; while the 
other seems to make it contingent and fluctuating, habit being the cause of our liking 
what is beautiful. It is beautiful because it fulfils certain conditions, and yet these 
conditions may be fulfilled, and the object after all not appear beautiful to us. 

The only remaining physical theory to which we need now direct our attention is 
that of Burke's, as iaid down by him in his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. Itis 
of a mixed character—involving the two different theories (Moral and Physical). 
What is essential to it may be summed up in the three following propositions.—ist. 
That beauty as generally understood, consists in certain qualities in the bodies them- 
selves. 2nd. That in producing its effect, beauty acts on the mind mechanically through 
the senses. 3rd. That objects of taste are divided into two great classes—the sublime 
and beautiful. Now this third proposition falls evidently under the principle of the 
moral theories. The qualities which Burke says bodies must possess before they can be 
accounted beautiful, are as follows—Ist. They must be small—2nd. Smooth—3rd. That 
there be in their parts gradual variation—4th. Delicate—4th. Of agreeable colour, This 
last mentioned, he says, must be clear and not glaring. Here two questions come to be 
considered ;—Ist. Are all the objectsin which these conditions unite, beautiful? 2nd. 
When they combine in different bodies equally, are these bodies alike beautiful? Now, 
suppose that we take these properties separately—and compare the golden pheasant with 
the hen, which are alike in size; will the one appear to us as beautiful as the other? It is 
quite clear that taking them disjunctively, the theory cannot hold. It will be thought that it 
is in the union of all these five properties that bodies appear so beautiful. It is not the 
case however, for Burke himself admits that when they are all united it will strengthen 
the beauty ; still they are not essential to beauty, The theory is only applicable to 
objects of sight and touch. It can hardly be applied to a fine piece of music. It is 
founded on inadequate induction of facts. It is not co-extensive with the phenomena. 
He was himself aware of its inadequacy, for in accounting for the cause why a young 
female should appear more beautiful than a young man equally small, smooth, &c, &c., 
he is obliged to callin the aid of a moral cause, 

We have now considered the principal theories of the physicial, which all agree that 
there is an absolute beauty, and that that beauty consists in physical properties. 


MORAL THEORIES AS TO BEAUTY. 


The class of theories (Morat) which we shall now proceed to consider, is founded on a 
directly opposite principle. Beauty, according to them, does not exist in the bodies 
themselves, but is constituted by the mental emotions experienced; apart from this 
peculiar state of feeling there is no beauty. Beauty, therefore, has no existence unless 
there be a sentient being present to be affected. Now the individual theories of this class 
are not opposed logically to each other, like those of the other class; they differ only as 
regards the distinct species of the same genus. They differ in whether there is not a 
greater aptitude in some bodies than in others to produce this emotion. Brown and 
Knight hold that there is; Hume, that there is not. ‘The cause, however, of the beautiful, 
according to both, is the same. This doctrine is nartly affirmative and partly negative. 
The affirmative part is, that beauty is essentially in the mind; the negative, that there is 
no sensible kind of objects which possess a quality called beauty. 

The three following poifts require examination :— 

ist. Does the negative part prove the fallacy of the physical theories ? 

2nd, Is the positive part true ? 

3rd, Supposing both of them to be true, are all objects alike beautiful ? 

Ist. It appears to us that the doctrine of the moral theory is established—Ist. rom 
the failure of all the theories of the physical class; 2nd, From the discordant opinions 
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given by different writers as to the same point; 3rd. Above all, from the difference of 
the objects to which we ascribe the term beauty. Perhaps, then, from all these grounds, 
collectively considered, we may infer that the moral theory is correct. Burke says that 
a body which is beautiful must possess an agreeable colour—one not glaring. Now, it 
is said that a woman, who was born blind, and afterwards received her sight for a fortnight, 
. thought the colour of yellow by far the most beautiful. This is quite at variance with 
Burke’s theory ; and with regard to sound, the same pibroch which sounds so beautiful 
to the ears of the Scotch Highlander, reminding him, when abroad, of his native hills 
and home, would appear very discordant to an Englishman. 

2nd. As to the positive parts of the theory—that beauty is in the mind—that material 
objects are beautiful according as they possess the power of awakening in us one or 
other of these emotions, There exists no beauty in the object itself—it arises from the 
power possessed by it of awakening in us pleasurable emotions, If this be the case, the 
two following questions present themselves :— 

Ist. Whenever we pronounce an external object beautiful, are we conscions of an 
pleasurable emotion ? 

2nd. If so, is it because of this feeling that we pronounce an object beautiful? Will 
any object which has the power of producing this state of mind appear to us as 
beautiful ? 

The jirst of these questions, we think, will always be answered in the affirmative. Its 
truth has never yet been questioned, and therefore, we may dispense with it without 
adducing any formal proof;—but the essential point is in the remaining one, which 
requires confirmation. Is it solely on account of this feeling that we think an object 
beautiful? If we compare the different degrees of sensation which the same objects 
produce in different men, the inconsistency of the opinion that the object is the cause 
of beauty will be at once apparent. The same sounds which yield pleasure to one, are 
indifferent to another. Suppose that three travellers, an Englishman, a Scotchman, and 
a Swiss, on the deserts of Arabia, should each hear his native airs. Would the English- 
man or the Scotchman think the music of the Swiss as beautiful as their own favourite 
melodies? While to the ears of the Swiss, it seems to be the very perfection of beauty ; 
it calls up to his mind the ideas of home and his native hills, and the happy faces of 
those dearest to him, With regard to female beauty again. What connexion is there 
between the appearance of an Italian beauty and a young Negress? Absolutely none 
whatever, the features are quite different, The thin tender lips of the Italian, would be 


accounted, by the Negress, as derogatory of her charms; and yet both have the power © 


of awakening, in their respective admirers, those complicated feelings which constitute — 


our idea of beauty, 

We will take another instance—fine natural scenery. Not scenery among which 
Wwe may have spent our younger days, for then, the recollections and associations of the 
past always tend to endear such to us; but take some spot of natural scenery to which 


the traveller bears no such accidental relation, whether romantic or sublime, To the 
pedlar or wagoner, who travel wearily along, the scenery presents the same objects, as it — 
does to the poet, yet, in the mind of the latter, they possess a meaning which the others ~ 


cannot appreciate. To the man of piety, it speaks of power and of a God; and to 
the poet, of grandeur. But let the same pedlar come to a spot where he is aware of a 


ONES OF ee tee 


satel 


brother pedlar having been murdered; and the whole scene, will assume a character, — 


hitherto unknown to him, awakening feelings of sublimity. A distinction must be 


drawn here, for these illustrations seem to point to a doctrine which it is not essential — 


to touch. These are cases in which the beauty is produced altogether, or greatly en- — 


hanced, by the exercise of the imagination. Is this indispensable? One modern writer — 
thinks that it is, but we are not sure that he is supported in this doctrine. Experience | 


and consciousness bear us out in the conclusion, that the simple emotion is quite sufficient, — 
though there can be no doubt that our delight in the beautiful is always enhanced, by | 


imagination. What, then, is beauty? Is it nothing but the reflections of matter and the 


feelings of the mind? Are beauty and its opposites wholly creations of the mind | 


A 


‘Lhere certainly does exist some difference of opinion with regard to this; Alison and Jeffrey 


hold one side, and Dr. Brown and Payne Knight another. With regard to the two — 


Jatter, they consider that there are objects and qualities, which in themselves have an 


| 


{ 
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aptitude to excite in us ideas of the beautiful. The delight which children feel and 
“express at a very early period of life, in contemplating the rose, rainbow, or butterfly of 
many colours is universal. Those who dissent from this opinion support their doctrine 
‘on grounds like the following. The doctrine which asserts that there is beauty in colour, 
‘they endeavour to invalidate by the analogy of the senses. The argument is pressed 
with great force and skill by Lord Jeffrey, and is principally directed against Mr. Payne 
Knight. There is great difference of opinion whether the principle on which the moral 
theory is founded, should be held absolutely—whether all objects alike possess the 
aptitude of awakening pleasurable emotions in the mind. 
The pleasures of taste are emotions, mental states into which joy, admiration, &c., 
enter as the ingredients ; hence it is contended, that it is only by their being associated in 
‘our minds with the objects, that we consider them beautiful. Now if this theory be 
correct, if it agrees with the facts; there are two classes of effects for which it must 
account.—Ist. It must explain why, because our emotions of taste are indeterminate, 
there should occur such a general agreement among men as to the beauty of objects? 
2nd. Why, agreeing as to the beauty of objects in general, there should also occur some 
cases in which they materially disagree? If the theory does not satisfactorily account 
for both of these questions, it isnot the correct one. It appears to us that this furnishes 
one ef. the strongest proofs of the soundness of the moral theory. But, according to the 
doctrine of the morals, the result may be satisfactorily acccounted for by one or other of 
the following reasons :— 
Ist. Some objects are naturally and therefore universally the signs of emotions, which 
are in themselves and to all minds agreeable ; and likewise, some objects are naturally 
‘and therefore universally signs of emotions, which are in themselves and to all minds 
disagreeable. In other words, some objects excite emotions of the beautiful, and some 
of the ugly ; in both, the sign instantaneously suggests the thing signified. The smile of 
benevolence is a sign every one can interpret. The lark soaring high and singing in an 
April morning, the thrush warbling on a Summer eve, may all be quoted as signs 
universally interpreted. Thus it appears that natural objects have uniformly been asso- 
ciatiated with pleasures of our own, or of other beings, and in every language there are 
certain objects which have become synonymous with the beautiful, because always asso- 
ciated with pleasurable emotions; but there are also in nature certain objects which 
excite emotions of quite an opposite kind. 
2nd, Material objects often derive reflected beauty from analogy. ‘They appear. beau- 
‘tiful because they suggest to the mind something of an interesting kind, as for example— 
‘the sky smiling or frowning, the torrents raging, and the wind sighing, &c. &c. Much 
of the beauty in poetry is to be traced to this cause. 
3rd. Certain objects appear beautiful from certain operations of the reasoning faculties. 
In this manner we generalize our notions of the beautiful. There can be no doubt that 
amongst the objects which are reckoned beautiful, some are in most minds associated 
with agreeable emotions; for instance, the fashionable dress of the present day would 
have appeared to the folk of a preceding age, as insufferable. The diversity and dis- 
‘cordance in matters of taste, arise therefore from accidental and varying associations, 
» connected with external objects: to one, these objects may suggest agreeable emotions, 
to another the reverse, and to a third they may give rise to neither; for as regards such 
objects, there will be found a constant diversity of taste. The scene which some may 
pass by unheeded, may to others be an object of delightful contemplation, and yield 
pleasurable emotions. 


VARIOUS OBJECTS OF TASTE. 


___ A great variety of names are applied to objects of taste. Some scenery we call beauti- 
ful, others picturesque and others again romantic. Hence arises the question—In what 
consists the difference between each of these varieties among objects of taste? How is 
the beautiful to be distinguished from the sublime, picturesque, &c.? There are other 
varieties of the pleasures of taste besides those which I have mentioned, such as—classic, 

grand, pathetic, grotesque, ludicrous, and many others; but the beautiful, sublime, 

_ picturesque, and Judicrous, denote the most markedly different, and probably exhaust the 
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distinct species, all the others being referable to some of them, or a combination of two 
or more of them. We shall deal with-them separately. 

The BeauriruL, contradistinctively of the sublime, &c.—If the moral theory be, as 
we think it is, correct, it must, from its very principle, follow, that the different species 
of beauty arise from a difference in the nature of the emotions feit, the peculiar kind of 
the emotion experienced being what we term the beautiful, sublime, &c. In applying 
this principle, we will take a marked case as the simplest mode of illustration. The 
portrait of Lavinia, in Thomson’s “ Autumn,” has long been considered as a striking 
example of the beautiful :— 


‘¢ Her form was fresher than the morning rose 
‘When the dew wets its leaves; unstained and pure 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 
The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers ; 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told 
Of what her faithless fortune promis’d once, 
Thrilled in her thought, they, like the dewy star 
Of evening, shone in tears.”’ 


The being here described would be considered beautiful by every one ; but contrasted 
with a passage of another portrait of a different kind—the portrait of the rebellious 
archangel—quite a different emotion will be called forth :— 

“ We, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower—his form had not yet lost 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the moon 
In dire eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs; darkened so, yet shone 
Above tliem all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under his brow 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge.” 

This illustration is an instance of the sublime, Next take one of those landscapes which 
sO many artists delight to paint—a clear blue, open sky, the smooth and placid lake, 
cattle browsing, and a herd boy stretched listlessly on a bauk—contrast it with the far- 
famed picture of the deluge, and what markedly different emotions in the mind will be 
produced by each, The portrait of Lavinia and the Italian landscape are what is termed 
beautiful, whilst Milton’s description of the archangel, and the picture of the deluge, are 
sublime. In contemplating the portrait of Lavinia and the Italian landscape, we ex- 
perience a feeling of tenderness and pity—never of the violent or energetic kind. Burke, 
in contrasting the sublime with the beautiful, says that objects which we call sublime 
are large, whereas those of the beautiful are small—the one rugged, the other smooth. 
Thus far he agrees with the physical theory, but he afterwards introduces a new element. 
He considers that the sublime is mainly determined by the mental effect. Now this 
mental emotion, according to him, is fear and terror, and that the latter, whether it 
occurs latently or openly, is the ruling principle of the sublime. This part of Burke’s 
theory has been impugned by various critics, and principally by Payne Knight, who says 
that terror, instead of being the principal element of the sublime, is quite the contrary. 
The storm at sea, he says, with the waves rolling mountains high, may appear sublime 
to some, but not to all—not to the wretch who is tossed about on the waters in his frail 
bark, fearful lest each wave should prove to be his grave. If we properly understand 
Messrs. Burke and Knight’s theories, neither are tenable; but, under certain limita- 
tions, both may, to a certain extent, be considered correct. Where there is positive 
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terror there cannot be the sublime, because the sublime expresses a state of delight, and 
it would therefore be preposterous to call an object of terror a sublime object. Such is 
Mr. Knight’s doctrine. But, according to Mr. Burke, all objects of terror ought to be 
thought sublime. This, again, is erring on the other extreme, for objects which are 
sublime may possess fear or terror, and yet fear or terror is not the predominating ele- 
ment. There are two ways in which this may happen—first, when we are not under the 
positive influence of terror—when it is not so powerful as to cause a painful emotion ; 
second, after we have felt great fear or terror, and when it has passed away. It is this 
that in tragedy makes the terrible the source of the greatest attraction. That the 
spectator experiences an emotion of fear is doubtless; but, in order to keep this emotion 
within certain bounds, there is the general attendant conviction that it is the representa- 
tion of sorrow and not real sorrow that is represented. ‘This reflection will render our 
state wholly of a pleasurable nature. 

Burke’s doctrine therefore errs in-—first, not being sufficiently guarded in qualifying it 
—in not explaining with sufficient clearness in what degree fear and terror are produc- 
tive of the sublime; second, for representing that which is only accidental as being 
the essential constituents of the sublime. ‘The sublime is a feeling of exultation and 
expansion of the mind, tending to rapture and enthusiasm, The convulsions of nature, 
as an earthquake, storms, and volcanoes, are sublime, not merely because they produce 
fear or terror, but as suggesting to the mind an obvious analogy—power. Upon the 
whole, the remarks above stated would seem to lead to the following conclusions :— 

i, That, contrary to the doctrine of Burke, no physical property or properties can be 
pointed out which constitute the sublime. 

2. That those moral thcories which trace it to a single source are not co-extensive 
with the sublime. 

3, That this letter class of theories is all true to a certain extent. That many in- 
stances of the sublime are at certain times occasioned by a great display of power, ac- 
cording to Blair—of fear and terror, according to Burke. 

Whenever we witness an object of a sublime nature, the emotion experienced is always 
an elevated one. It may be proper to furnish one or two examples. The first 1s from 
Byron’s poem of ‘‘ Darkness,’’ and is an example of the s#ill sublime :-— 

** The world was void—the populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— 
A. lump of death—a chaos of hard clay; 
The rivers, lakes, and oceans, all stood still, 
And nothing stirred within, their silent depths. 
Ships, sailorless, lay rocking on the sea, 
And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropp’d 
They slept on the abyss without a surge. 
The waves were dead; the tides were in their graves ; 
The moon, their mistress, had expired before; 
The winds were wither’d in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perished ; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them: she was the universe.” 


The next instance is from Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and is an example of the 
agitated sublime :—~ 
“ Up he rode, 
Followed with acclamation, and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps that tuned 
Angelic harmonies: the earth, the air, 
Resounded (thou rememberest, for thou heardst) ; 
The heavens and all the constellations rung ; 
The planets in their stations listening stood, 
While the bright pomp aseended jubilant. 
‘ Open, ye everlasting gates!’ they sung; 
‘Open, ye heavens, your living doors ! let in 
The great Oreator, from his work return’d 
Magnificent—his six days’ work—a world!’” 


This passage exemplifies that elevation of mind tending to rapture; the former is of 
the solemn, and the latter of the enthusiastic kind, but both are alike sublime. 
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Tue Picrurrsave.—This term, as applied to the objects of taste, is of comparative 
modern use. What Addison calls novelty is somewhat closely allied to it. Under 
novelty is included the effect produced on the imagination, not only from objects that 
are new, but from anything that excites surprise. What is the picturesque? Some 
recent writers have attempted its solution, some on the physical, and others on the 
moral theory. Mr. Knight, an advocate for the physical, says it is just the beautiful 
pictorially considered—that which can be obtained from colour alone; and on this 
principle he accounts for the fact, that many things which are in reality disagreeable 
appear beautiful on the painter’s canvas. Other writers maintain that the picturesque 
consists in certain physical qualities being added to the beautiful, such as roughness, 
ruggedness, &c., the predominance of these qualities determining to which species the 
object is to be referred, and that these qualities are quite different from those which 
constitute the beautiful. B 

In those who contend for the moral theory, we do not find such discordance of opinion 
as prevails amongst the supporters of the physical theory; for they define it a complex 
emotion of delight and admiration mixed with surprise, the latter feeling predominating. 
Neither the surprise nor the delight, however, depends upon any external condition, for 
that which surprises one may not another; and seeing that the surprise may be either of 
an agreeable or disagreeable kind, it must be understood that in reference to the 
picturesque it must always be of an agreeable kind. Keeping these limitations in view, 
this would appear correct for the two following reasons :—1. If considered as a cause 
alone, it is adequate. 2. That while the physical theories are quite inadequate to account 
for the effect of certain classes of the picturesque, under the moral all classes are 
included. The following passage in Burns’s ‘‘ Tam O’Shanter”’ may be adduced as an 
instance of the picturesque :— 


‘‘ As Tammie glowered, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious. 
The piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew. 
They reeled, they set, they crossed, they cleekit, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 
And coost her duddies to the wark, 
And linket at it in her sark!”’ 


Tuer Lopicrovs.—lt is chiefly in its relation to composition that we have to do with 
the ludicrous ; when it occurs in writing, it is either from wit or humour. The precise 
distinction between them has long been argued. The correct definition, however, seems 
to be, that nothing is properly humorous except what has reference to moral agents. Wit 
has a much larger signification. It is an assemblage of ideas, putting those together 
which present a pleasing picture to thefancy.. A mistake often fallen into from bad taste 
is termed the bombast, while, when intentional, it is called the mock heroic. It is detected 
in the meanness of the thought, and the highness of the dress in which it is clothed, 
just as a beggar in his rags strutting along in all the pomp of a tragic king. Another 
variety consists in taking for granted something so hyperbolical or impossible as to make 
the whole appear ludicrous from mere absurdity ; such as oysters said to be so large that 
it requires three men to swallow one of them—a man being so absent that he put his 
candle to bed and snuffed himself out! &c. The following couplet, too, may also be 
adduced as a specimen :— 


‘* His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail, ~ 
And sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale.” 


Finatiy.—Is taste susceptible of improvement? It admits of being liberalised. 
How, then, is taste to be improved? In many different ways— 


Ist, To invigorate the reasoning powers generally is, at the same time, to refine the ‘ 


taste, Studies that educate our intellectual powers generally improve our taste. 
2nd. Whatever tends to refine our moral nature also tends to refine and improve our 
tastes ; and whatever tends to chill our affections, blunts the edge of taste. 


3rd. Taste is improvable by practice, by the actual effort in attempting to produce 


what is beautiful ; and, lastly, it is greatly improved by being early directed to the study 
of the best models, 
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THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 
By W. J. Buanp, Copper-plate Printer, Commercial-road Kast. 


THE day broke o’er the valleys, and the 
Of many voices swept upon the gale; 


sound 


The turret clock roll’d its loud note around, 
And told of passing time the wonted tale. 
And time pass’d onwards ; swiftly sped the hour, 


Big with the burden of a nation’s fate. 


It fled! And Saxon law and Saxon power, 
Succumbed to Norman fraud and Norman hate. 


The sound of voices rode upon the wind, 


Loud shouts of mirth, and revelry, and glee, 


And intermingled tones of varied kind, 


And different languages chimed mournfully. 
The Norman hymn rebuked the Saxon song, 
The Saxon’s song his fearlessness displayed ; 


And zealots deem the Saxon in the wron 


8, 


And say the Norman won because he prayed. 


Oh, it is blasphemy to say that He 


Who made the world and all that is therein, 


Sides with his creatures in the rivalry 
Of hostile foes. ’Tis a denounced sin 


To murder singly; and the earth-famed spot, 


Which covers thousands with its gory 


sod, 


Is aye-accursed of Heaven ;—doubt it not, 
In war ’tis Satan aids us, and not Gop. 


On Hastings’ barren plain the Norman foe, 
Spread his torn banners in the murky air ; 


The passions, rifest in the battle’s glow, 


All chang’d to sad and desolate despair. 
The Saxon billmen dealt with vengeful blows, 
Death to the invaders ; and the bloody fray 


Was nearly ended, when a cry arose 


That chang’d for aye the fortune of the day. 


** Back! back to Normandy, for home and life !’’ 

The cry dishonoured them, they turned and fled; 
Those who were foremost in the battle strife 

The first to flee,—Duke William at their head. 
Behind, the avenger ! on and on they pour’d, 

Down where the streamlet flank’d the sandy plain ; 
That stream ran red with blood, that fatal ford 

Was swoll’n beyond its height with Norman slain. 


Madden’d, they gaz’d,—the sight retriev’d the field; 


‘*Rescue!”? Duke William cried; “the 


day is ours! 


Look where De Launay’s men, with spear and shield, 


Press on the careless Saxon’s scatter’d 


powers. 


See! on the left Fitz-Osborne’s archers draw 


Their arrows to the heads; The day’s 


our own! 


On! Normans, on! Up with the loud hurrah 
For death or victory!—for England’s throne !’’ 


And on they rush’d against the the advancing host, 
Who, nothing fearing, closed in mortal strife. 

‘The dauntless Harold—England’s warlike boast— 
Strove in the van, too reckless of his life. 


( Then kings could guard their crown). 
Through raging havoc, followed where 


His valiant kin, 
he led; ‘ 


The Norman shafts fell thick, the ranks grew thin, 
And Harold’s brothers slept amongst the dead! 
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“ Again! for home and England!” cried the king ; 
‘* We'll drive these hated Normans to their ships!” 
Loud o’er the conflict’s rage those words did :ing. 
Scarcely those words had issued from his lips, 
Down fell his falehion ; to his saddle-bow 
His head bent prostrate. On the ensanguin’d plain, 
The majesty of England was laid low,— 
A Norman arrow quivered in his brain. 


The day was done; th’ invaders’ trumpets pealed 
Outbursts of triumphs, and the Saxons fled 
Dismayed, defeated, from the well-fought field, 
Their nation fallen, and their hero dead. 
Long years of sorrow followed that sad day; 
The Normans tyrants, and the Saxons slaves. 
Yet England rose triumphant! Still she may 
Point with proud feelings to her Saxons’ graves. 


ON THE INTELLECT AND THE EMOTIONS. 
By Davin McBurnts, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


“Think not that all my thoughts are foolish, brother. , 
Oft have I wondered at the speaker’s power, 
And listened as the singer’s quivering yoice 
Swept all the notes of melody, entrancing 
In mental ecstacy the admiring throng, 
And swaying their emotions with the breezes 
Of her divinest harmony; now rousing 
Them into rage, now melting them with pathos. 
But most of all, the intellectual strength 
Of reasonizg man amazes me, and proves 
How vast the mind that made men’s minds so vast! 
How loving the Creator who creates ~ 
Affections to subserve oir happiness,— 
Emotions, which, when otitwardly expressed, 
Are types of inward hopes and trembling fears, 
Of boiling anger and reeoiling hate, 
The furzes of remorse and fixed despair ! 
Young I may be, but still such studies please me. 
In thought and love my Maker loudly speaks, 
And proves creation and himself as twain,’—JARVIS JUNSTALL, | 


Tue scene of life and nature, like a moving stage, ypon which the actors perform 
their allotted parts and then retire, is not adapted for the exercise of conscience 
only, as conscience implies by its very name and nature the existence and active 
play of faculties over which it rules, and, as such, must have subjects ere it can 
exercise its judicial authority. The intellectual faculties and the emotions kept 
in active play when fully awakened into life by surrounding objects, and the 
objects of imagination, have each their especial adaptations to counterpart objects 
in the universe. The great family of mankind, of which we are members, and 
the various relationships and duties arising from our mutual fellowship with 
each other in all the scenes and circumstances of life, give us abundant scope 
for their exercise and display. And then, as if designedly purposed for meet- 
ing the inherent desires of the mind for objects of diversified contemplation, when 
withdrawn from the more immediate objects of domestic and social intercourse, we 
find the material world, considered by itself and conneeted with other sections of the 
created universe, eminently adapted to minister harmoniously to all the wants and 
gratifications of the greatest and noblest minds; and objects multiplied in an infinite 
degree, to afford exercise and enjoyment to all the animal senses. Nor is this all 
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There is also sufficient scope on every side for the constant and open exercise of the 
moral faculties, which, ever active and on the wing, possess a perpetuity of being 
which the more intellectual are not called upon to exert. From experience we learn 
that those of the intellectual domain may slumber, even amidst the bustle and tur- 
moil of the world, while the moral faculties, kept under control by the dictator, Con- 
science, never are in a state of actual torpidity, but coloured at all times with the 
reflecting hues of good and evil principles, are kept in ceaseless activity throughout 
all the stages of human existence. 

As, apart from consciousness, we can have no conception of mind unless through 
the material world, we find mind symbolised in all that is external to ourselves, 
Whiist we fird the supreme mind symbolised in every department of the framework 
of the univérse and of man,—we find, in every human triumph over the forms and 
properties of matter, in the chisel of Phidias, the brush of Apelles, the telescope of 
Galileo, and the steam-engine of Watt, the incarnations of mind, the genius of 
man, spiritualising matter, causing the canvas to live, the marble to breathe, the 
stars to descend, and the polished metal to become all but instinct with intelligence, 
Hence, even when descanting upon its wonders, we can only conceive of mind as 
being the negation of matter; by its symbols and analogies decipher its qualities ; 
and by its influence and wonder-working powers become cognisant of its tendencies 
and its immortal ambition. The adaptation of its varied powers and emotions to the 
material world, and to society at large, forms one of the noblest displays of Omni- 
scient design and goodness. Though essentially invisible to the eye, it yet, by its 
actions, becomes, in its effects, both visible and tangible. Action, in truth, is nothing 
but the mind speaking through the bodily organs and producing the effects of its 
will. And that which cogitates and wills, and acts according to its will, must be a 
principle containing within itself the attributes of design, implanted by a being ex- 
traneous to itself, adequate to its production, and intimately acquainted with all the 
various offices which it was originally intended to fulfil. 

In specifying a few of the more direct adaptations which obtain between the intel- 
lectual faculties and the material world and existing society, we may mention 
curiosity as the first impelling power or principle for inciting us after knowledge, 
either for the simple gratification of the mind itself, or for subserving to the pur- 
poses of utility in the inventive and industrial concerns of life. This is, indeed, one 
of the principal mainsprings of all prosperity and progress in society. By its impulses 
we enlarge our sphere of existence, elicit truths, chronicle past events and form 

- histories, form scheme upon scheme for our own aggrandisement and the progress of 
society, plunge deep through science into palpable and abstract phenomena, and 
even hold commerce with the skies; and, by the promptings of which, each, follow- 
ing the bent of his individual idiosyncracies, travels in the pathway of progressive 
Civilisation. This, in truth, is the first principle which, in childhood, marks our su- 
periority to the brute creation, and by its healthy and regular action well applied, 
elevates the man into the statesman, the philosopher, and sage. 

Attention—is a frame of mind characterised by a concentration of all the facul- 
ties when our inquiries are directed to any particular object, or when we listen with 
earnestness to the delivery of an oration or public discourse, by some eminent 
speaker. There is no state of mind so difficult to exercise as this, as it requires a 
full command over all the elements and waywardness of thought, anda reining in 
and fettering of the imagination, to a rambling fanciful mind, an almost impossible 
restraint. But such a control, only to be exercised after severe discipline, is of great 
and absolute moment, as it is by the exercise of an attentive eye, ear, and mind, 
upon all the objects and events around us, and upon all the methods by which infor- 
mation can be obtained, that we can either imbue our minds with the attributes of 
learning, traverse the labyrinths of science, or hoard up through the channels of 
manufacture or commerce, the gains of persevering industry and adventure. 

Memory-—a combination of internal’perception and attention to passing events, 
and to visible objects around us, kept indively exercise by the law of relative sugges- 
tion, is that faa by which past events and distant objects are again brought 
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vividly before the eye of the mind, ‘The events of childhood are vividly re-pictured 
before the mental eye of the man of maturer years, bearing in their train not only 
all the coincident associations themselves, but even, in some degree, followed by the 
feelings of pleasure or pain accompanying them. ‘The hoary-headed veteran o 
seventy years, taking a retrospective glance at his past life, has his mind enlightened 
and filled with a mingling flood of past associations, awakening into a pleasant me- 
lancholy the chords of his almost extinguished feelings, as he retraces, step by step, 
the progress of his past life, and recalls the forms of early friends, and the endear- 
ments binding him to those who have filled their allotted span of life and departed 
hence. The child remembers and loves, though with a lacerated heart, to dwell upon 
the affections and tender solicitude of the departed parent; and the parent upon 
the opening affections and endearing fondness and confidence of the departed child. 
What a flood of light of bygone days willa single suggestion call up from the store- 
house of memory! What an array of events, long since matters for the historian, 
and what a train of thoughts and images of things that once were, and of beings 
that once breathed, does an hour’s reminiscence upon the years of past life bring 
suddenly, like enchantment before us! Memory is thus, to well-cultivated minds, 
the very encyclopedia or storehouse of experience and knowledge, the. depository 
in which lies mingling, though often dormant, all that the eye hath once seen, the 
ear heard, or the mind conceived. Its extinction were tantamount to the annihila- 
tion of consciousness, and all knowledge, all experience of arts and sciences, the 
laboured acquisitions of ages, sink into virtual nonentity without a memory to 
retain them. 

Imagination—the power by which, upon the perception of visible objects, we 
combine them with conceptions of our own, having an analogy or resemblance to 
them, though in many points opposed to reason, is an auxiliary to it, and often 
requires the restraints it imposes to sober it down to the naked realities of time. 
All the emanations of true genius are but its embodiment or incarnation, In poetry 
it creates and amplifies; in argument it illustrates, adorns, and enforces truth. 
When life is considered as a probationary state, full of griefs and cares—those 
- trials of our allegiance and love for our Creator and Governor—then imagination 
often darkens the picture, heightens its sorrows by desponding anticipations, and 
prepares the way for the entrance of despair. But reverse the picture, and consider 
life in its brighter aspects ; then it flings a halo over all, elevates our joys and ex- 
cites our feelings, lives in the pages of the novelist, beams in the creations of the 
poet, paints even the clouds of life with rainbow lines, and dispenses its efferyes-. 
cent charms over all the shaded realities of things that are. 

Reason—may be considered an act of the whole mind, or that union of all the 
mental powers by the exercise of which we judge of any action or event, as related 
to other actions or events, or in its bearings upon society. It comprehends per- 
ception, memory, and imagination. In searching into any unknown or ambiguous 
subject, or in discussing any argument whatever, we must investigate and compare 
before we can reason well on the evidence illustrating it, and then reason upon the 
whole as clearly unravelled from its ambiguities ere we can rightly and faithfully 
judge. The animal appetites, according to their various degrees and nature, may, 
to a certain extent, be gratified, without any exertion of the reasoning powers. 
But in such instances our reason only lies dormant, and capable of momentary 
activity when aroused to exertion ;—take it away, and man sinks into a machine 
lower than the brutes beneath him. Sense, distinguished as a relative union of 
the effects produced upon the five inlets which communicate with the brain the 
knowledge of phenomena without, is not reason, nor intellect, but acts upon the 
seat of the mind, or the mind itself, through the appropriate organs for conveying - 
the material impressions from without, and producing, or rather awakening within 
the mind those trains of thought which seem, indeed, as if springing alone from 
organisation, to rise up spontaneously within it. Thus the senses are only the 
organs or inlets by which the mind becomes acquainted with the existence and pro- 
perties of matter and reason ; that union of the faculties by which a continuous 
train of thought or argument is sustained in its course. The rational existence of 
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man, therefore, is wholly incompatible with the want of reason ; and the existence 
of reason is incompatible with the extinction of the senses. Reason, therefore, in 
every respect, implies the active existence of the senses, as sense precedes reason, 
and reason faith, 

We have thus glanced at a few of the intellectual faculties of the mind; and, as 
we are averse to the frigid philosophy of Hobbes, who, in his view of huma’\nature, 
would divest the human heart of every spark of feeling, and merely represent 
man as a thinking machine, we will now take a rapid survey of some of the prin- 
cipal emotions or feelings, requiring only a very subordinate exercise of the in- 
tellectual powers singly, , though requiring the aid of the whole in combination. 

Love—that attraction of hearts between the sexes by a sacred, mysterious, and 
indissoluble tie, is an inherent instinct as old as creation itself, when it shone as 
. reflected from Deity, in the first progenitors of the human race, and tends directly 
to the happiness of society—to the union, in bonds the closest, of mutual interests 
and mutual hopes, and the perpetuation of the species, both of man the intelligent, 
and all the merely sentient beings in existence. Affection is a modification of love, 
and tends more directly to the: preservation than the perpetuation of the species. 
The parent loves the child, and the child the parent; and, though the affinity be- 
tween them be the closest and most inalienable, itis a love more gentle and con- 
fiding, because the object of it, on the one side, is unable to assist itself, and the 
héart of the parent, on the other—through that very weakness—is drawn towards 
it with closer and increasing tenderness. It possesses none of the warmth anil 
fervour of sexual love, but is more constant and unchanging, the preservation of 
the child, and hence of the species, who are an aggregate of such, being its designed 
aim, Affliction cannot quench it, for then the mother’s affections expand with the 
increasing anxiety and watchfulness ; ; disgrace cannot quench it, for then, though 
the wanderer be turned adrift and be houseless and wretched as the famished 
prodigal, and the censorious would be cruel in its judgments, and the shafts of 
persecuting malice fly thick and fast around him, that mother’s heart is still 
open, though bleeding, to receive him, and her arms to encircle him and shia 
him trom the scorn, contempt, and cruelty of his brother man. 

We do not love simply because at some time we may feel such an inclination to 
fasten our affections upon some object which, to us, may seem capable of increasinz 
our happiness and gratifying our passions; when love seizes upon the soul, it 
absorbs it, and we can as soon cease to live by an act of volition as cease to love 
when thus wrapt up inits desires. Springing up spontaneously in every bosom, 
unless all had some object to love, to become the centre of their affections, ever 
streaming forth, we should wither and decay. In no other passion do we seem to be 
so much under the spell of a controlling destiny, because in none other does the in- 
ward spring and spirit form such a bond or cement for holding together the elements 
of society. As the Deity, seen through Creation, is himself the incarnation of love, 
so he binds mankind harmoniously together by the central and never-failing attrac- 
tion of the heart. 

Hope—whose seeds are implanted in every bosom, and spring up with the rise 
and growth of the mind into vivid and vital existence, throws around the objects 
of life a beauty, a richness, and a value—the more enchanting because seen through 
the medium of a distance, so that the outlines of figures aré merely seen, and dis- 
tinctions and details, observable upon a nearer approach, are lost in the prospective 
view. It is a mental prospect—an internal telescope—through the magnifying 
lenses of which the real views and expectations of things are often exaggerated and 
painted in colours too gorgeous for the naked truth. Imagination differs from hope 
thus ;—imagination often travels into the regions of improbability—hope keeps its 
wings within the limits of that boundary, as it were insaneto hope for what we know 
it is impossible for us to obtain. Still imagination aids and enlivens hope, and, 
though it be often baffled and blasted, it is seldom paralysed, and still more seldom 
extinguished. Despair benumbs and treezes—hope expands and enlivens ;—it de- 
lights, animates, and pushes forward the young in their prospects of life, and minis- 
ters consolation to the old in the prospect of death. It animates the may of business 
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in the pursuit of wealth, the man of learning in the pursuit of fame, the minister of 
the cross in enlarging its boundaries and increasing the number of its disciples, and 
the philanthropist, in his travels of humanity, his ‘‘ cireumnavigaion of charity.’’ It 
invigorates the shipwrecked mariner as he clings to his plank, and inspires the 
captive with the view of deliverance, and, in all the dangers and vicissitudes environ- 
ing life, holds out the prospect of smiling success, even though the obstacles be all 
‘but insurmountable. From the beginning of time its beams have been shed in 
every mind, and the end of time shall not witness its annihilation. 


“(Eternal hope! when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of time; 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade— 
When all the sister planets are decayed ; 
When wrapt in flames the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou undismay’d shalt o’er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at nature’s funeral pile !’’ * 


Anger—that emotion we feel when the subject of moral or legal injustice, or of 
any personal assault or disappointment, seems to be a moral weapon designed for 
the repulsion of sudden violence and aggression, which, though often slumbering, 
is ever awake when needed, and when artificial weapons were impotent, to cast the 
gauntlet of defiance against the aggressor, is momentarily aroused to act on the 
defensive, and that with a power for accomplishing what other weapons would fail 
to perform ; as it not only, when well directed, gives force and efficiency to other 
weapons, but itself is a preventive against their use by the formidable and threaten- 
ing attitude it assumes, ‘The glare of the eye, when angeris working within, often 
excites more fear, and conimands a readier submission and deference than the vio. 
lent menace of physical force. We fear to awaken the anger of that bosom 
when its fury would be turned against ourselves, though we may otherwise have 
no fear of the personal infliction which might follow. The moral overpowers us 
more than the physical. And the very feeling of anger, when burning within our 
own bosoms, we feel to be accompanied with a pain which jars with all our moral 
appetences, and in well regulated minds should lead to a better command of temper 
and the suppression of violent feeling. In the household, the market, and on the 
street, and among every combination of men in every community, the very dread 
of the angry frown—the recoiling dislike with which all shrink from the awakened 
wrath of their fellow-men, which may follow the various insults and provocations 
assailing them—is often a check against the outbreakings of raillery, of satire, and 
violence, with which each would be attacking his neighbour; and when attacked 
serves as a counteracting force for repelling further aggression ; thus constituting 
a moral barrier against that civil or social warfare which might otherwise be waged 
in society. Its design, therefore, though often unnecessarily excited, and suddenly 
tumultuating without any moral perception of its wrongness, has a reference to the 
reciprocal happiness, the deference, and apparent good feeling flowing between the’ 
members of every social community. 

But the existence of intuitive moral perceptions, and asense of justice, is not in 
all cases requisite for kindling this emotion. Infants are susceptible of it when any 
of their little plans are thwarted, and stand in awe of the frowns of awakened 
wrath—aware of their significancy and import in a degree nothing inferior to those 
of maturer minds. And in the animal world the yells of exasperated rage are 
heard in every forest. ‘There is no sense of justice or of injustice awakening the 
expression of that bitter wrath. ‘The mere sense of physical annoyance and pain 

‘arouses the glare of sudden resentment and the outcries of hostile defiance. And 
this anger so easily aroused in the animal world seems designed, as in man, to 
resist, in conjunction with their natural weapons, the sudden violence and aggres- 
sive attacks made upon them by other animals instinctively aiming at their 
destruction, 
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Indignation, to us, seems more a modification of anger than the feeling of anger 
itself. We are angry at any violence or injustice offered to ourselves; we are 
morally indignant at the wrongs or oppressions wreaked upon any individual or 
class of men, in any community or nation. The case of slavery is a peculiar in- 
stance of this. The aroused nation hurled not its bolts against any individual up- 
holder of this system, but against the system itself; and the moral force displayed 
in the indignant remonstrances of a combined people proved at last omnipotent ; 
hurled down the blood and tear-besmeared Moloch of oppression, and proclaimed 
to all quarters of the globe that man can never justly hold property in his fellow- 
man of any nation, colour, or creed. And thus selfish philosophy received a 
disclaimer, and its advocates saw and learnt that the love of self is not the sole ruling 
motive of human action, or the only basis of individual or social happiness. 

Hatred—that feeling of aversion we entertain against any object exciting our 
disgust, is the antagonist of love, and, im many eases, co-existent with fear, There 
are many objects awaking our fears, which do not awake the emotion of hatred ; 
and many objects awaking the feeling of hatred which we do not fear. But both 
seem designed to assist instinctively m the preservation of life and character, Con- 
sidered with reference to the moral affections, the word hatred, or rather the signi- 
fication implied by the term, applies with more force than to any of the objects of 
external nature; as in the natural world with which we hold constant communion 
no objects exist exciting this abhorrent emotion, but its opposite. The thunder 
and the storm-lashed ocean may awaken our fears and ruffle our complacency when 
within reach of the bolt or the wave, but our hatred can never be excited against 
the sublimity of either. And in the irrational creation, our hatred is seldom excited _ 
against any of the species, though fear holds us from intimate intercourse with 
them. But when we look into the shaded arcana of the moral world, and catcha 
glimpse of the corroding passions gnawing in the human heart—the extremity of 
vice and pollution blighting virtue, and crushing it abandoned in the dust, and the 
selfish though often sceret warfare which man wages against his felow-man—then 
the hatred of every virtuous bosom is aroused; and the very recoil with which it turns 
from the abyss of moral degradation marks in indelible colours the infinite chasm be- 
tween the regions of sunken vice and elevated virtue. Hatred, therefore, though in part 
an instinctive preservative of life, masmuch as, when coupled with fear, it withholds us 
from entering the wilds of savage life, or scenes of physical danger, is more a preserva- 
tive from the abyss of moral guilt and pollution, by the lessons taught and the disgust 
inspired by every scene of profligate wretchedness and licentious degradation. 

Fear; though imputed by many in most cases to a feeling of cowardice, is, in fact, 
adapted for the exigencies of life in as high a degree as true courage, and both dwell 
instinctively in the same bosom. Often, indeed, does it prey like a corroding disease 
upon the soul, creating innumerable evils which otherwise do not exist, flying from every 
incubus which it conjures up, and betraying a trembling weakness of reason and judg- 
ment unfitted for the stern realities of life. We fear when the balance of probability is 
‘Opposed to the realisation of our hopes ; we fear for our ultimate success in life, or the 
success of some particular enterprise, and form plans to buttress up our hopes, and turn 
the calculation of chances im our favour. It is fear, in truth, which is the impelling 
cause of much of our social prudence and care, which produces an anxiety regarding 
health and character, life and death. ‘Fhe love of life and fear of death, for instance, 
impels ws to shun the attack of the murderer and the ravenous jaws of the lion, when 
our lives might fall a sacrifice to the villany of the one, and the natural ferocity of the 
other, 

Pity for the distresses of others; when in ovr power, holds out the helping hand and 
administers rehef. And even when no real assistance is given, the bare knowledge of 
having drawn forth the sympathies of other bosoms produces a soothing influence over 
the irritated feelings of the recipient. Much of the sweetening intercourse uniting heart 
to heart flows from«this sympathetic emotion; and the chaos of deadened:inteliects and 
icy emotions, reigning in, and. casting a chilly hue over, society, were this feeling extin- 
guished, would, negatively, prove the extent of the benefits it. showers upon all. It is 
from the scope for sympathy which distress affords, springing from whatever cause, that 
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Rochefoucault has drawn the maxim, that ‘‘ there is always something not unpleasing to 
us in the distresses of our best friends,’’ The truth of this some may be able to prove. 

Of the exulting rise and swelling of the heart, termed Joy—an emotion, in general, so 
transient, so trivial and superficial in its occasional meteor-like play upon the clouds of 
life, there are few, even among the most depressed, but who have had some experience. 
Like heat in the natural world, it expands and cheers by its playful emanations, enlivens 
the countenance, and casts a genial glow and a hilarity over all surrounding it. And 
Sorrow, its twin brother, or contrasting counterpart, is seldom far distant. But how 
distinct the opposing characters of each! If the effects of joy upon the heart be like 
the effects of heat and light in the natural world, sorrow may as emphatically be said to 
resemble cold and darkness. Everything around it seems contracted and gloomy. The 
flowers of hope are blighted and wither, the cheerfulness of the countenance has vanished, 
and a solemnity, at times giving utterance to mournful sounds, is superinduced. And if 
a mild and seemingly placid calmness be forced outwardly to sit, like marble, silent 
upon the forehead, mocking, or at least hiding, the depth of the misery or the wound 
within, it does not argue the existence of an inward stoicism, but only the triumph of a 
higher patience and a greater mind, which can silently absorb its own griefs, and hide 
from the world its vain and effeminate ostentation—too often the mere emblem without 
the reality of the emotion. Other emotions are more active in producing effects for the © 
good or evil of individuals and of society ; these are more passive, and in most instances 
are the exponents of the results which the others bring forth. Hatred calls forth defiance 
and aversion; love often produces reciprocal love in other bosoms, and, under various 
circumstances, often is the innocent cause or spring of wars and animosities in families 
and among kindred for generations ; but joy, which generally ends in self, or, in a more 
contracted sphere, is seldom the parent of other emotions, though followed by ther, as 
of envy, for instance, at the success or good fortune which causes the joy. Sorrow, on 
the other hand, draws forth sympathy, That tears should have a stronger attraction 
than smiles—a great man’s funeral than a great man’s bridal—may seem strange; but 
such is the law of nature, or the propensity of our dispositions: and thus the heart- 
breaking but sublime lamentation of David after the death of Absalom, causes myriads 
of sensitive hearts to vibrate with similar emotions, while the joyous strain of Miriam 
elicits but few sparks of kindred feeling whatever. 

Thus, then, we perceive the intellectual states and faculties of the mind, as adapted is 
the system of the world, and the emotions of the heart, as adapted to the moral intercourse 
between mankind in society and the increase of the world’s happiness, to be replete with 
skilful and benevolent designs, But look to the mind in its united strength, when, with 
all its faculties and energies entire, and aided by the well-tempered zeal of a deter- 
mined philanthropy, pursuing some great and noble object affecting the knowledge 
or the moral and physical condition of man, and, hence, the happiness and interest of 
the world—it bends itself to the arduous task, receding from no apparent difficulty; 
repelling every adverse blow, until, like Columbus crossing the world of waters, and 
“piercing the night of ages,” it triumphs the more in its acquisitions and its success 
from the very greatness of the obstacles opposing its advance, and glories in the mental 
light and the benefits it has bequeathed to an applauding world—and then contemplate its 
vastness, and its heaven-aspiring ambition. Behold it exemplified in Newton, as he 
shuffled’ off the coils of mortality for a season, and swept the abyss of starry space, 
demonstrating to the inferior minds of the wondering world the laws which hold the 
spheres in their unshaken order—in Milton, when, as if inspired, he waved his unwearied 
wing over the seething abyss of primeval chaos, scaled the ascent of heaven, and sounded 
the depths of hell—in the stern reasonings and wisdom of Socrates, when, by example 
as by precept, he taught the way to happiness through the avenues of virtue—in the 
thunders of the orator, of a Demosthenes and an Eschines, or of a Cicero denouncing 
the treacheries of Catiline—or as exhibited in modern times, when irresistible torrents of 
eloquence rolled from the lips of a Burke and a Chatham, the one blasting the oppressor 
of the Indies by the successive flashes of his scorching eloquence, the other hurling his 
bolts to overthrow the fabric which impolitic cruelty and injustice were rearing, to fix a 
lasting stain upon the escutcheon of our country. 

A union of minds creates a union of interests, and a union of interests a community, 
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and the strength and prosperity of that community the moral and intellectual enlighten- 
ment of its members. In no nation which has attained any height and influence in the 
balance of power, as compared with other dynasties, can the history of a single century 
he recorded, during which the names of distinguished individuals, who have revolutionised 
entiments and systems of opinion, and impressed their genius upon the affairs and 
institutions of their country, have not been placed in the niche of immortality. It is 
oftener, indeed, by the daring boldness of isolated individuals that revolutions, whether 
for the benefit or the bane of nations, are brought about, than by the concentrated 
moyements of an army or a people; but the patient progress of industry, the gradual 
accumulation and rise of a nation’s wealth and power, in commerce and manufacture, 
can only be attained by a union of interests, and a well-compacted organisation of all 
the elements necessary for its consolidation. As proved amongst ourselves, it is amazing 
what the exertions of the united minds of a whole nation can bring to pass, in arts and 
sciences, in wealth and influence spread over colonies and hemispheres, and swaying the 
deliberations of foreign cabinets and kings, But in this small isle of the ocean, blest 
though we be with liberty and peace, and their sure followers, intelligence and happiness, 
in a greater degree than other nations can boast, it were impossible for us to have reared 
the colossal superstructure of wealth and extended possession, had not the avenues of 
the intellectual world been opened wide, and, despite the taxes on knowledge, admitted 
light through every branch of science. A free press, unfettered by any avowed 
censorship as in despotic countries, freedom of combination, a full and open expression 
of all opinions within the limits of legitimate controversy, short of open actual treason 
and irrational blasphemy, boundless scope for invention and intercourse, with the world 
for a market, and its inhabitants for purchasers, have raised us to an unexampled height 
among the nations; but as we must rise higher still, and pluck yet nobler laurels from 
the expanding branches of the tree of knowledge, the army of tax-gatherers surrounding 
it with privileged barriers must be abolished. Expansion is the law of mind: but chain 
it by laws and interdicts—tax its aliment, as was taxed the bread for the body—and you 
practically limit that expansion unlimited by God—you gauge the dimensions of that 
mind which God alone can measure, and literally starve and stunt the intellect, by 
partially suppressing the knowledge which is its only food. 
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By Joun GREET, Decorator. 


AUTUMN, with cadence fitful, hoarse, and deep, 
Sings her sad plaint in every wood and vale; 
While truant leaves in eddying clusters sweep, 
And wrestling branches echo back the wail. 
No smiling flowers rejoice the upland hill, 
No blooming hawthorn scents the evening air; 
The lark’s rich strain hath ceased the grove to thrill— 
The redbreast only monarchises there. 
Thus, man his seasons hath,—his spring of bliss, 
His summer glories, and his drear decay ; 
When fallen hopes and tattered purposes, 
Like autumn leaves, bestrew life’s darksome way ; 
Yet, faint heart up! though gloom thine all ensphere, 
Some faithful robin lingers still to succour and to cheer. 
Leamington Spa, September, 1851. 
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THE SHOEMAKER.—EVILS AND REMEDIES. 
By W. G., Kingsland-road, 


THE “goodtime,” like Paganini’s string, 
furnishes a variety of strains of the most 
thrilling, encouraging, and gratifying kind, 
Not the least of thesymptoms of that goodly 
time’s approach is to be found in the Sup- 
PLEMENT to THE WORKING MAN’sS FRIEND, 
by which the menof the north may com- 
municate their thoughts to the men of the 
south, and the menof the south may roll 
back the echo to the north. ‘* Thanks to 
cheap literature,’’ says one of its contribu- 
tors; “thanks to its spirited proprietor,” 
will be responded to by all. 

Butin the discussion of subjects con- 
nected with our present welfare and future 
prospects, care should be taken to avoid any 
invidious comparisons between master aad 
man, and all recrimination between em- 
ployer and employed. At the same time, 
avarice should haye its proper name, and 
oppression receive its just rebuke, Per- 
sonalities, and ill names make enemies, 
and do no good. Offend a man’s prejudices 
and you shut the door of reason, and ren- 
der hopeless all exertions to benefit his 
mind. ‘These mutual recriminations only 
lead to evil. Master and man should learn 
that their interests are one. It is as much 
to the master’s interest to see his men well 
fed, weil clothed, and happy, as it is to the 
man himself ; and it is as much the interest 
of the man to seck his master’s good. Let 
each, therefore, hold out the olive branch 
of peace, and determine to seek each other’s 
good; according to the injunction, ‘‘ Let 
each esteem other better than himself.’’ 

I have been led to these remarks by the 
appearance of ‘‘ The Shoemaker,” the re- 
ply, and the rejoinder, in some of the 
earlier Numbers of the SUPPLEMENT; 
and in any observations I may make, I 
wish to benefit both parties, premising that 
J have been a journeyman, then a clicker, 
then a, little master ruined by everlasting 
credit, then clicker insome large warehouses 
in London; and, again, a journeyman, 
working at wages I should have deemed 
impossible to sustain life with ten or twelve 
years ago, but by which I am now com- 
pelled to provide for a large family. 

That there are evz/s in our calling as well 
as in every other, must be apparent to every 
one; but the labour question belongs to 
the jabourer, and not to the legislature. 
‘‘ Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves ;’’ and it will bea glorious. day, if we 
take up our own question successfully, and 
lead other trades the way. The question 


is ours, and ours will he the victory too. 
But to obtain this we need several things. 

I. KNowLEDGE.—We are accustomed to 
say, ‘‘ Knowledge is power.’’ I have been 
surprised at the number of men who appear 
totake no heed beyond the mere mechani- 
cal making of ashoe; and who, if a neigh- 
bour happen to give them an order for a 
pair of shoes, were unable to cut them; 
and were therefore obliged, either to buy a 
pair of uppers ready bound, orto ask the 
clicker to cut them a pattern; and if they 
ventured to try their skill, eut at a fearful 
waste. In like mannner, I have known 
masters, employing thirty or forty hands 
wnorant of the best shoe mercers; content 
to have their mercery at the warehouse 
they served, instead of going to the cheapest 
market. On one occasion, I was travelling 
in the Isle of Sheppy, and as I sometimes 
like a gossip witha craft, I stepped into 
a private house where I saw a shoemaker 
at work, anda few shoes in the window; 
and on asking him the price he gave for 
his goods, I found he was charged exorbi- 
tantly high, although he assured me he 


paid ready money; giying as much as 4s. 6d, 


per yard for his lasting. He inquired of 
me the length of a pieee of lasting, the 
leather-cutter having told him they often 
amounted to 70 or 80 yards; whereas 
they seldom amount to 30, but should 
never be less than 284 long measure, that is, 
allowing the width ofthe thumb to every yard; 
and the price varies from £1 lds. to £5 7s. 6d. 
Calculation is the soulof business. The 
cost of the article, where to obtain it, and 
how much it will produce, should be the 
study of all engaged in the business; and 
yet how few country shoemakers attend to 
it, content tojog on as their fathers have 
done before them, and yet wondering how 
the draper can sell shoes cheaper than they 
can buy the material. 

Again; we require a knowledge of the 
anatomy of the human foot and leg. This 
should be the especial study of every shoe- 
maker; and yet how few are there who 
know whether the great toe has two, or 
three joints; and how the tendons are 


intended to act, or where the muscles are. 


situated—where pressure should be avoided, 
and what should be the shape of the last, to 
suit the design of nature, in the formation 
of the foot. The nearest to the shape 


of the foot is the old fashioned straight. 


last in use about forty years ago; 


but this would be held to be a barbarous _ 


1 


van, 
_ Shape now-a-days. But, that this is the 
true shape of the foot, anyone may satisfy 
himself, by placing his naked foot upona 
piece of paper, bearing his full weight upon 
it, while he draws a pencil close round his 
foot. This will give him the shape, length, 
and protruberances of the foot, and inform 
him where to allow for them; whereas, the 
common method of measuring joints, in- 
step, and heel, provides for none of these ; 
hence the punishment by a new pair of 
shoes. To obtain the style, therefore, of the 
present day, the shoe should be made much 
iarger than is otherwise needed. It must 
be manifest tothe thinking man, that the toes 
were designed to spread, both for support 
to the body and purchase in propelling any 
object ; and yet the common custom is to 
draw them close together in astocking, and | 
then place them in a narrow boot, and ex- | 
pect them to perform all the functions 
nature intended. I would submit to my 
brethren, the framework-knitters, whether 
a stocking could not be contrived on the 
principle of the glove, or old-fashioned 
mitten, to separate the toes and allow them 
their full play. 

To this may be added a knowledge of po- 
litical economy. ‘This is where we are 
beaten, and if we would conquer’we must 
use the same weapons. Your political 
economist does not say, How much ean I 
afford to give these men from whom all 
my wealth is to flow? but How much can 
i getthem for? and ten to one,if a man 
asks him four shillings a day, but he bids | 
him three. We must therefore husband | 
our resources, and arm to the conflict. 
But here the working man is miserably 
deficient. ‘‘It is only a penny,” says he, | 
as he calls for a screw of tobacco, and as 
he puffs away the useless thing he calls for 
a pint of beer to wash his parched throat, | 
and then for another to quench his unna-. 
tural thirst; and thus he proceeds till @ 
shilling or more is spent at a sitting, and 
thereby he becomes his own oppressor, 
throws away his own resources, and en-| 
riches the very man who, above all, would | 
tyrannise over him, 

How miserable to see the potman going 
from door to door among the dwellings of the 
poor, collecting his pots, every one of the 
said pint-pots bringing him in a rental of 
twelve shillings a year for an outlay of 
about eighteenpence. Here is capital thrown 
away—here is ammunition placed in the 
enemy’s hand. Supposing a working man 
smokes one of these said screws per night, 
and two pints of beer to wash the smoke 
away (and he is accounted a moderate man 
who does only this) he spends £7 11s. éd. 
a year in sheer waste, to say nothing of the 
injury done to his health, and the waste o 
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time, which might be more profitably 
employed in obtaining or imparting know- 
ledge. Now let twenty journeymen shoe- 
makers, tatlors, &c., unite and put this 
sum by, which they waste without a 
thought, and in one twelve months they 
will have a capital to commence manufac- 
turing: and J will venture to say that, if 
steady, teachable, industrious, united, and 
persevering, I will put them in a way not 
only of having constant, remuneratiye, and 
regular work, but, in a few years, of each 
being arespectable tradesman. And the 
same may be said of other trades, only 
that some would have to wait two or more 
years, as a larger capital might be required. 
Companions in toil, give this your serious 
consideration, aud exercise the grace of 
self-denial, 


II. Having obtained knowledge, we 
need unity. ‘‘ Unionis strength.” This 
is a maxim in every one’s mouth, but how 
few are they who carry it into practice. 

We want unity of thought. We want 
thinking men, and thinking women too. 
If evil beset our body, let us bring our 
united thought to bear upon it and search 
it out. One man thinks it rests in the 


‘want of workshops, and this is an evil of 


great magnitude, however lightly some may 
be disposed to treat it. Every master- 
shoemaker should have a shop for his men 
on his own premises, and it would benefit 
him as much as it would his men. 

1. It would be under his own control. 
When he wanted a particular article made 
he could then promise with the certainty 
of not breaking his promise ; his men 
would be on the premises, and he could 
see, two or three times a day, how his work 
Was progressing. 

2. He would be certain that the work 
would be done properly. Finding the 
grindery himself, as is the custom where 
the men work in the sho, the men 
would be under no temptation to put in 
a less thread than ought to be used, and the 
pieces of spare leather, known in the trade 
as ‘* cabbage,’”’ would not be removed fiom 
the premises, but returned to the master. 

8. He would be certain his work would 
not be trusted to boys nor inexperienced 
hands. Itis well known that in London 
aman will often take two boys to sew; conse- 
quently the work is often very inefficiently 
done, and cannot be warrantied, maugre 
all the puff of the sale-shops. 

4, It would prevent the confusion arising 
from by-strokes and jobs. Working in the 
shop, his undivided attention would be 
given to the work of his employer, instead 
of the hurry and bustle, and consequently 
inefficient manner in which the work is 
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done by being crowded together at the 
close of the week. 

These and other benefits would accrue 
to the master. But it would also benefit 
the man, for it would 

Prevent the hanging system.—Of all 
systems, this, I think, is the most hateful 
and injurious. I have been kept hanging 
about the shop at aslack time till Friday 
and ever Saturday dinner-time. ‘Go and 
take a walk,” said the governor, ‘‘and come 
in again in about an hour.”” During these 
hour excursions I have explored every 
street, lane, and alley in the place, and 
returned to find him engaged, or not at 
home—have wandered on the banks of 
the river, the fields, or the woods, and 
returned to find him still engaged. Now, 
if he had said, ‘‘I have got no work for 
you at present,” I could have taken a day’s 
excursion, or engaged in some useful 
study; but one must be kept hanging 
about the shop, getting the habit of street- 
lounging, or exposing oneself to the invita- 
tion of a shopmate to ‘‘come and have a 
pint.” 

“Those murdered -hours—how 
spectres stand !” 


thick their 


It would save much valuable time. Where 
men work in their own rooms, which serve 
them for kitchen, nursery, bed-room, and 
workshop, they have often to lose much 
valuable time. It might excite the risible 
faculties to see the poor fellow with all his 
bairns about him. One sturdy little fellow 
has taken his pincers, another has his pen*- 
hammer, a third is astride a chair, with his 
stirrup for a bridle, and the infant, scarce 
ten months old, is touselling his hemp; 
and, to make the picture eomplete, the 
wife asks him to take down a pail of soap- 
suds and bring her up a pail of clean 
water. There is nothing unreasonable in 
the request, and when accompanied by the 
female smile there is no resisting. So he 
has to trudge down four or five flights of 
stairs—for they mostly inhabit the “sky 
parlour’’—and back again. All this would 
be obviated by working in the master’s 
shop. Then a charitable lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, who gives away a little broken 
victuals, bones, and soup, has just sent for 
the wife. She feels herself compelled to 
go, for benefits received. The lady, acting 
upon the principle that everything is sweet- 
est whick is earned by your own labour, 
asks her just to clean the back kitchen, or 
assist her servant to wash ua counterpane, 
blanket, &c.; and often keeping her three 

* Miscalled pane. The name comes from pen, 
to cover or shut up: hence penning up, or 


covering the seat stitch with the pen of the 
hammer. 


or four hours, all which time the pool 
fellow has to nurse the infant. True, she 
comes home with a good basin of soup, but 
he finds he has paid dear for it in the time 
he has been compelled to lose. Then the 
good lady wishes her carpet beat, or water- 
butt cleaned, and she sends for him. He 
would have been glad of it on a hanging- 
day; but the good lady must have it 
done on Friday, so he must leave work for 
it, disappoint his master, get sore bones 
from heavy lifts, or that kind of exertion 
to which Se is unaccustomed: Then his 
by-stroke master sends in a pair or two, 
and his neighbours their little jobs. Gladly 
would he have recalled Saint Monday, 
which he kept sorely against his will ; but 
now allis hurry, night andday. I might 
appeal to many of my brethren for the 
truthfulness of this picture. Can it be 
wondered at that we are poor ? 

It would promote health, cleanliness, and 
respectability. These must be so obvious 
that I will not stay to enforce them by any 
remark. 

It would prevent street-lounging, idleness, 
and the temptation of the pubiec-house. We 
are made a bye-word in this particular, but 
I think if the matter be sifted, we shall be 
found more sinned against than sinning. I 
will therefore here remark that, if we 
must work at home, arrangements should 
be made for the mento take out their work 
at a particular time. The best time is 
from seven to nine in the evening. By this 
arrangement a man can rise early and have 
an unbroken day, and be freed from those 
temptations to which I have alluded. 

It would prevent an influx of tnexperi- 
enced workmen into the trade. It must be 
obvious to all that the quantity of low, com- 
mon work is bringing the trade to nothing. 
There are so many who, commencing sewers, 
fancy they can make a shoe, and finding 
they cannot make it good enough fur ~ 
eightpence, take sixpence, and even less. 
This operates on the covetousness of the 
shopkeeper, and has brought the trade to 
its present low state. No man should take 
a boy unless he intends to teach him the 
trade; and no boy should go to a trade 


unless he is determined to be a skilful — 


workman. 
evil too. 
Is the evil overproduction? The remedy 
isin our own hands, It only requires the 
exercise of a little self-denial, When 
the masters lower wages, the men resort to 
extra exertion, work one or more hours 
per day later, take a sewer, or add the 
Sabbath to the working days, and so make 
up the same money. This is suicidal. The 
master, seeing the same money obtained, 
again reduces the wages, and again the 


The good is reciprocal and the 
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serew is put to work, till one man is made 


to do the work of two. This is no fiction, 
I was once clicker to a Polish Jew :— 

“You see,’’ said the gentleman in ques- 
tion, addressing himself to me; ‘‘ you see 
mén can get goot pay if dey vill do vork. I 
pay dis man tree pounds every veek.”’ 

dsneaded. ‘ 

“Tis goot pay” he continued, “tis goot 
pay, ’pon my vord, only men vill not do 
vork.” 

I saw the man take the money, and I 
determined to watch its truth, and week 
after week he took the same. But in the 
course of my duties as clicker, I had to go 
one day to the dwelling of this man for 
work wanted in haste. I found the man, a 
German, seatedin akitchen, a short pipe in 
his mouth; beside him sat another German 
sewing ; further in the room sat a girl 
about 17 buffing and papering the bottoms ; 
while his wife laid them and applied the drills. 
Here, then, was the secret ; four persons 
earned three pounds weekly; but the 
master, paying it all to one man, gave it out 
that a man could earn three pounds a week 
ifhe would ‘do vork.” 

Had the men exercised a little judgment 
they would have made less, thus keeping 
labour out of the market, and maintaining 
the price. This has been the practice in 
Mark-lane ; the corn has been bought up 
to make an apparent scarcity, and main- 
tain its price. Now, had men been wise, 
and followed the example of the capitalists, 
labour had made a far better market. 

To this may be added the overflow of 
hands from the country to London, where 
the capitalist, knowing that men can make 
more money at less wages, by giving them 
plenty of-it, and relinquishing the ‘‘hang- 
ing system,” supplies the draper at arate 
by which he can undersell the country 
maker, and beat him through his own folly 
in not keeping his men at home and at 
work. Many of these country masters 
buy of the London warehouses goods 
they might make at home as cheap, or 
nearly so, as they buy them, if they knew 
where and how to go to market; paying 
ready money, and taking discount. Let 
them calculate their loss by having credvt, 
buying at the dearest market, paying car- 
riage and other charges, while their own 
men are sitting idle, to say nothing of the 
disgrace of bad work so often seen in slop 
goods, and a change in their system will 
assuredly follow. But should a draper 
commence selling shoes, fight them with 
their own weapons; let every shoemaker 
sell ribbons at cost price, the draper can- 
not complain, and will soon return to the 
good old-fashioned way, ‘‘ Let every man 
abide in his own proper calling.” 
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Again: If there are any spare hands, let 
us assist some of them to emigrate to our 
colonies, where their labour is needed; 
taking care to send the married men with 
large families ; these are the men the mas- 
ters always select to lower wages; these 
are the men, therefore, to send away; and 
every trade would do well thus to endea- 
vour to dispose of their surplus hands. And 
this should be done by ourselves. Let us 
not seek the aidof sirs, and lords, and 
dukes, but let us have more self-reliance, 
and do the work ourselves. Let a transit 
society be formed in every town and vil- 
lage, and by our united exertions send all 
who are willing to the colonies; but do 
not commit the blunder of sending all to 
one; send some to every colony ; and send 
them free, leaving it to their sense of jus- 
tice to assist others out, by sending their 
subscriptions home.* 

That this may be done, we have only to 
look at the Great Exhibition, and see a 
great work accomplished by union and 
perseverance; also, at the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, and in many other instanees. And 
we shall find, too, that charity is “‘ twice 
blessed ;” it blesses the receiver, in placing 
him beyond the reach of want—where he 
may eat bread by the sweat of his brow, 
whichis denied him here; and it blesses 
the giver, in providing a better market for 
his labourat home. And while upon the 
labour question, I would just hint that 
there are numbers of wives and daughters 
of respectable mechanics, who do not need 
the money they earn, except as pin money. 
Let these practise the grace of self-denial, 
and cease to work for shops, at least fora 
while, and not injure their less fortunate 
fellows who really need work to live, 

Lastly ; we need unity of arrangement. 
When the masters, in 1826 classified the 
men, the men should have classified the 
work, Thus, when we had best, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th men, at the respective wages of 
ls. 4d.; 1s. 3d.; 1s.; 9d.; and 8d., then the 
men should have arranged the work to 
have been done thus :—the 8d. should be 
left its natural colour, with a very coarse 
seat iron; the 9d. buffed, and set up with the 
same iron; the ls. buffed and papered, but 
not laid, and finer irons; the ls. 3d. ditto 
and laid; the ls. 4d., ditto, ditto, and 
slicked and finished with very fine irons, 
This would have prevented wages coming 


* It must be notorious to most thinking men 
that a vast amount of capital is thrown away in 
London alone in amusements of the worst class— 
I mean the saloons and casinos of the Metropolis, 
A yast sum is expended by the working classes in 
these places, which if applied to purposes of emi- 
gration would mainly tend to alleviate the prese 
sure now felt by these vlasses, 
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down, and have been a guarantee to the 
public that they were not buying inferior 
goods at best prices. 

I have thus thrown together a few hints, 
which, I think, would be beneficial to the 
trade in particular; and from which, I 
think, other trades might derive advantage. 
But, it is vain to talk of our sorrows, and 
not seek their remedy ; we must descend to 
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practice, or we shall be like the gentlemen 
of a certain House—talk much and do little. 
We want, then, brethren in toil, first, 
knowledge; then unity of action. Do we 
possess capital, knowledge, and talent? 
Then let our watchword be union ! Union ! 
Let us take our own business into our own 
hands; and we have energy enough to 
move the world! : 


REFLECTIONS DURING INTERVALS OF LABODK. 
By WitL1AM Hopns, Table Knife Hafter, Sheffield. 


No sooner is harvest over than the soil is 
again prepared for fresh seed. This is 
called seed-time, when the precious grain 
is cast into the ground in order that the 
germ of life which it contains may be acted 
upon by certain agents, there deposited for 
the sole purpose of quickening and nourish- 
ing the seed, in order that it may produce 
again “ seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater.” At this time hope, that anchor of 
the soul, seems as though it were just 
starting into new existence, or reviving 
after a state of oblivion, naturally caused 
by previous realisation. Thus we_ see 
hope is ever looking onward to somethin 
not yet obtained. ** For what a man seet 
why doth he yet hope for?” This principle 
lives and grows with the rising crop, or 
abounds in proportion to what is isely to 
be realised. Ji the crop is likely to be 
scanty, through unfavourable weather or 
other causes, hope, which began its exist- 
ence healthy and strong, sickens; and should 
there be no reviving appearances, it sinks 
down into a mere shadow, and, by and by, 
iant Despair steps in, and Hope perishes. 
ut if, on the contrary, the field is covered 
with the beautiful green blade, and in its 
season the snow falls and lays it like a bed 
down upon the ground, wrapping every of 
blade in its wintry mantle, shielding it 
from the biting frost until the airagain be- 


comes rarified, or the sun shining in its | 


splendour darts down its quickening beams 
as if in telegraphic despatch, intimating 
that it has served its purpose there, and 
must now seek some other sphere of action. 
No sooner is the message delivered, than 
a retreat is commenced, original fluidit 

takes place, and at once it begins to sin 

into the earth, and commences its second 
work, that of feeding the roots through 
the lets provided for that purpose. And 
here, “without a crime ’gainst old truth,” 
we perceive that water runs considerably 
higher than its own level; yes, wherever 


it finds a channel through a blade of grass; 
and from that to the tallest tree of the 

orest, it mounts upwards with consider- 
able agility, making its way through every 
pore, until it has spread itself through the 
confines of every leaf, carrying along with 
it the various salts requisite for the forma- 


tion and support of vegetable life, giving it 


a freshness and colouring which nothing 
else could impart. . ite 

Then how shall we account for this ap. 
parently unnatural course of water? Is 
it through self absorbing qualities in vege- 
tables, or by some attractive power in the 
sunbeams, which drawing off the elemen- 
tary or constituent parts of water, which 
are said to be 85 oxygen and 15 hydrogen 
gases in every 100, leaves a vacuum for the 
following particles to fill up and deposit 
the needful? Doubtless itis a combined 
action which causes this result. 

How beautiful would this wonderful. 
process appear could we but bring it im 
contact with our senses, and watch every 
movement of these little carriers, the in- 
conceivably small particles of water or- 
derly travelling through every avenue, 
however small and minute, laden with the 
treasures of life, which are left at every 
little stage, and then see them fly off ina 
gaseous form, and enter the springs of ani- 
mal life, keeping PP the action there. It 
might more than delight us when properly’ 
viewed ; it would stimulate us to be more. 
active and zealous in everything we take 
in hand, by seeing the continual action 
that is ever going on in the material uni- 
verse, alwaysaccomplishing some great end, 
itself never ending. Yet though we can- 
not see it, we can draw conclusions from 
results; and while we contemplate these 
things we would wonder and adore the 
matchless wisdom of Him who 


‘Treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will,” 
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Oe ee 


But to return; let us look on the fields 

and see the effect of these producing 
‘causes, and what do we behold? The 
obedient plant stands erect, yet comely, 
and at the time of harvest beckons the 
sickle of the reaper, and pours its golden 
treasure into the lap of the husbandman, 
that he may receive the due reward of his 
Jabour. As the plant thus grows and 
thrives, so does hope; it grows strong, 
and abounds accordingly ; then dies at the 
birth of plenty, or sleeps until it is again 
called forth. 

When we are ruminating over these 
things, memory seems exceedingly busy in 
bringing from its wonderful storehouse 
a rich stream of thought, and our fingers 
are so slow to give vent to them, that it 
seems out of patience with the delay, and 
allows many of them to escape ; some we 
wish good speed away, others we are sorry 
to part with, as we should like to keep 
them for our companions for the pleasure 
they afford during their short visits; but 
there is a call from another quarter—busi- 
ness, and we give it our attention. We re- 
turn again to our meditations, but some of 
the pleasing thoughts are gone. Curious, 
that memory should be so treacherous, 
However, while we are looking at the pro- 
visions which Gop has made for man, we 
are surprised to see the amount of life 
whichis sacrificed in connection therewith; 
and there is such an inherent principle of 
self-preservation in man, that it becomes 
but a matter of course with him to use 
certain means to attain that end, and, 
after having had demonstrable proof of 
the existence of an enemy, small yet power- 
ful, whose numbers he cannot. calculate 
npon, and who penetrate through the outer 
skin of dried corn, and scoop out the in- 
side till nothing but the husk is left, if 
their progress is not arrested. Now, 
bread is the staff of life; and man says 
because these things are so destructive 
L must kill them, or a great amount of 
my capital, labour, and food will be lost. 
Although we have ‘not much sympathy 
with some of man’s killing practices, yet 
there are justifiable reasons why such bold 
aggressors should be slain. Man is the 
crowning work of creation on this earth, 
and must be sustained. He still exercises 
that princely power transmitted to him by 
his Maker, when, in the Garden of Eden, 
he said, “ Liave dominion over the fish of 
the sea and over the fowlof the air, and over 
every living thingthat moveth onthe earth.” 
Here is man’s license for the use of his 
power; but nowhere do we lind a guarantee 
for any abuse of it. Yet he does abuse it. 
He has overstept the bounds Gop pre- 
seribed for him—not only to the inferior 
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order of creation, but toward his brother, 
his equal, and that in various ways. 
We know there are good men and great 
who raise up the finger-post for our guid- 
ance, and we sit with delight under the 
droppings of their pen, while we hear them 
exclaim with Cowper— 
** T would not enter on my list of friends 

The man that needlesly sets foot upon a worm.’’ 


Noble sentiment, full of the milk of hu- 
man kindness! Happy day, when the 
whole human family shall have caught 
the godlike spirit ! 

Then, as a means to an end, we would 
reflect on Gop’s goodness to us, and 
let this teach us to be kind to each 
other. Look what a bountiful providence 
surrounds us. We see in the beginning 
Gop created the world. He gathered to- 
gether the waters and appointed their 
bounds—produced various forms of livin 
things to inhabit the seas. The dry lan 
appeared. He bade it bring forth herbs and 
fruits, each bearing seed in itself to per- 
petuate it; he made the beast of the field; 
and at his word the winged fowl! took their 
flight in the air; and, last of all, made man 
to complete the whole, and put all other 
things in subjection to him, pronounced 
everything good, and blessed them all. 
And, methinks, what is there that Gop 
would not do, if man would but keep his 
statutes, and walk in his commandments? 
In his word he has promised everything 
that heart could wish. Even under present 
circumstances, he is still exalting him, and 
extending his power. He has pointed to 
the lightning, and said, “ Take this—use 
it for thy messenger: it shall ease thy 
anxiety, and be a cordial for the pain of 
suspense, and some day it shall light up 
thy path ;” and time only shall be able to 
tell with truth of still greater wonders and 
increasing goodness. 

W hen we read the page of history, we see 
there men whose minds have expanded like 
the opening bud—men whose minds have 
towered through space and measured the 
distances of the stars, described their cir- 
cuits, and told their speed — men who 
have looked into the minutiz of creation, 
and told us of the existence of myriads of 
living creatures exquisitely proportioned 
in their parts, but so diminutive that the 
conditions of their existence are scarcely 
perceivable; yet their corporeal system 
is perfect. It has been calculated that it 
would require millions of the smallest 
species to fill the space of a cubic inch. The 
setting in motion of such creatures as these 
baffles all our ideas of mechanism. We can 
form some faint idea of the creative power 
of Gop when welisten tothe Psalmist while 
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he says, “The heavens, the work of thy | ment. 
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How amazing the conception re- 


fingers ;’ but when wethink on themyriads | quisite for their production! “‘ How great 


of these almost invisible creatures, so ex- 
quisitely formed, we are lost in astonish- 


are thy works, O Lord !—thy ways are 
past finding out !” 


HAPPINESS. 


By ARCHD. CUTHBERTSON, Labourer, Greenock. 


Virtue sole survives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high.” —THOMSON. 


THAT the pursuit of happiness is the great 
object of all, no man will deny; but it is 
surprising how many toil on in search of 
happiness without discovering that every 
step takes them further from the object. of 
their search. There can be no doubt that 
ignorance is the cause which increases the 
number of those who thus act. We cannot 
be blind to the fact that many who have 
received the advantages of education pursue 
entirely the wrong direction as the way to 
happiness. Perhaps a hint concernivg the 
right road may not be injudicious. Who 
knows? perhaps it may cause some one to 
think, and his thoughts, operating upon 
others, may work great good. 

The miser imagines that the best way to 
obtain happiness is to accumulate wealth, 
denying himself the necessaries of life, and 
disregarding the prayer of the poor and 
needy. The poor drunkard imagines that 
the best means to obtain happiness is to 
drown the cares of life with an intoxicating 
fluid, the influence of which destroys his 
faculties, and not unfrequently hurries him 
onward to destruction and death. The 
atheist imagines that the best means to 
obtain happiness is to give up the nobler 
part of man, the mind, and supposes that 
when his race is run there will be no - life 
to come. Others, in endeavouring to grasp 
that which is beyond their reach, lose all 
that they before possessed; in other words, 
in pursuing a shadow, men lose the sub- 
stance. 

There are many who look too much at the 
dark side of life, and thus cause themselves 
much unhappiness, They look upon labour 
as a great hardship, when in reality we 
should soon become contemptible beings if 
living in idleness. If any disaster threatens 
to befall them, they make themselves 
miserable by the anticipation; and when 
the disaster does take place, the uneasiness 
of mind is often found to have caused more 
misery than the real calamity. Nay, there 
are even some who, if their worldly affairs 
do not exactly correspond with their views 


or wishes, become so disturbed in their 
minds that they cause both themselves and 
others around them much unhappiness ; but 
I would rather have my fellow-workmen 
look at the bright side of the picture, 
observe tie sunny spots, and strive by every 
just means to make their path of life as 
happy as they can, 

‘We may observe many a working man 
deriving great happiness FROM THE WORKS 
OF NATURE AND ART. That ours is a beau- 
tiful world, who can deny? I cannot enter 
into minute details, but there are beautiful 
trees, and flowers, and beasts, and birds— 
there are beautiful cities, and towns, andrural 
villages. But some person may say, ** How 
can we, who are confined in workshops and 
factories, find any enjoyment in these 
things? It may be all very well for the 
rich man to whom they belong to derive 
happiness from his wide domains, his splen- 
did retinue, and his gorgeous mansions ?” 
Many a working man obtains great enjoy- 
ment from Nature’s works. In his rambles 
upon a summer’s eve, or on a Sabbath morn, 
he obtains real pleasure. Issuing forth 
from his workshop, and finding an oppor- 
tunity of breathing heaven’s pure air, the 
beauties of God’s works fill him with awe 
and wonder; he obtains sweet food for re- 
flection which his occasional absence from the 
view makes doubly sweet. Suppose we were 
constantly beside a beautiful picture of great 
merit: though enchanting at first view, yet 
in course of‘time would it not grow familiar 
to us, and should we not fail to discover 
many of its beauties which delighted us at 
first? But suppose a space of time had 
passed, and opportunities only afforded us 
a glimpse nowand again, it would burst upon 
our view, and we should behold it with 
pleasure and delight. Just so the working 
man with Nature’s works ; and what a beau- 
tiful picture is this! what harmony of de- 
sign, what variety of colours, what match- 
less symmetry present themselves before 
him! And who is the artist? Even God 
himself, The rocks, the’ trees, and the 
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birds, or insects, all proclaim in powerful 
language, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 


Such is his contemplation. Well may 
he exclaim with the royal Psalmist, ‘“‘ How 
marvellous are thy works, O Lord! in wis- 
dom hast thou made them all.” 

He then turns to the works which have 
been wrought by the ingenuity of man, and 
he sees, in splendid edifices, in the proud 
and lofty ships, in the steam-engine with its 
wondrous speed, the effects of a great First 
Cause. This idea leads him to deep thought, 

*¢ ___ till at last, sublimed 
To rapture, and enthusiastic heat, 
He feels the present Deity, and tastes 
The joy of God to see a happy world.” 


But, secondly, we may observe many a 
working man deriving great happiness FROM 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS PERFORMANCE OF HIS 
puTIEsS. This awakens an inward satisfac- 
tion—the thought that we are striving to 
Jive in such a manner as shall tend to the 
elevation of man. He does not leave chance 
to guide him, but he works earnestly and 
faithfully, doing all that lies in his power to 
further the happiness of all around him; 
and their happiness augments his own. He 
isnot content to work and toil at manual 
labour to the exclusion of those higher 
duties which ennoble the man. He looks 
upon his immortal destiny, and from this 
he sees his dignity; and whether in the 
workshop or in society, he spreads a salu- 
tary influence ; and as he has acted consis- 
tently, he is respected by all. He derives 
much pleasure from his evenings at home. 
He feels a charm in his own fireside. His 
house is his castle, and there he reigns 
supreme. His wife is his prime minister. 
To her he confides his views. She delights 
in the performance of his wishes, for he 
never compels. She is encouraged to per- 
form a true mother’s duties by the kind- 
ness, forbearance, and love, which are shown 
towards her. His children are his subjects. 
He acts upon the moral-force principle, and 
they imitate his example. He looks upon 
them as his equals. He is no hard task- 
master, but he is firm. He discourages 
brawls. He is happy in their welfare. He 
entertains them with knowledge, interests 
them, and delights them, and they cause 
him great happiness in return. By the co- 
operation of each, love is cemented amongst 
them. ‘They increase in wisdom and know- 
ledge. His partner in life honoureth him, 
and his conscience upbraideth him not. 

We may obserye many a working man 
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deriving happiness FROM THE INFLUENCE 
OF HIS PHYSICAL AND MENTAL EXER- 
TIONS. What a pleasant feeling arises in 
the mind of a working man at the conclu- 
sion of his hard day’s toil, or on a Saturday 
night when he has the prospect before him 
of a whole day’s rest, or when he drops 
labour to enjoy his usual holidays. 


“ For happiness and true philosophy 
Is of the social still, and smiling kind”— 


or when with wearied limbs he lays him- 
self upon, it may be, his hard straw bed. 
Even kings with their beds of down have 
felt restless and uneasy, but the wise king 
says, ‘The sleep of*the labouring man is 
sweet, whether he eat little or much, but 
the abundance of the rich will not suffer 
him to sleep.” Henry IV. exclaims in 
Shakspere :— 
** Cans’t thou, O partial sleep, yive thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ?” 

But, chiefly, we may observe many a work- 
ing man deriving great happiness FROM 
THE INFLUENCE OF TRUE RELIGION. It 
comforts and supports his mind under the 
severest trials of life. He cares little for 
the frowns of the world, for he knows he 
has a claim to an everlasting inheritance, It 
produces peace in his heart. He rejoices 
with exceeding great joy, because he has 
the hope of immortality, a good hope 
through faith ; for— 
 “°Tis immortality, ’tis that alone, 

Amidst life’s pains, abasements, emptiness, 
Can comfort, fill, and purify the soul.” 


Many a good man animated by this hope, 
when crossing the river of death, at the 
end of life’s journey, has, like Hopeful in 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” been able to 
keep his head above water, and like him 
his language has been, “‘ Be of good cheer, 
brother Christian, I feel the bottom.” 

In conclusion, it may be well to notice 
that although many men have been but 
ill requited in the world—men of noble 
minds, men who have done good by stealth, 
men who have benefited the nation at 
large, men who have not been understood 
by the world,—it would be difficult to make 
one believe that the world’s neglect caused 
them much unhappiness; have we not found 
some of them giorying that they were 
counted worthy to suffer for doing their 
Master’s work? They had a peace of mind 
that the world knoweth not of, and their 
names are written in the ‘‘ Boor or Lirz,” 
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EXERCISES FOR INGENUITY. 


SOLUTION TO QUESTIONS IN THE SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER FOR AUGUST. 

Question 1.—One hundred and twenty feet.—Correctly worked out by A. W. Raschid, 
L. V. 8., R. M., William Holmes; algebraically rendered by L. Martin and Thomas 
Kiiwards. , 

The demonstration according to the first book of Euclid has been furnished by several 
correspondents. It is too long, however, for insertion. 

Question 2,—2.2336 inches.—Answered correctly, and by different processes, by»D. O. 
Sullivan, B. P., Richard Hart, Advocate, Joseph Jones, John Rayner, G. Horsfield. 

Question 3.—Cabbages at 5d. per score would be four a penny ; and if the rows.at the 
borders are supposed to be nine inches from the edges, there will be four cabbages on 
each square yard. Consequently, 4,840, the number of yards in an acre, will also be the 
value of the cabbages in pence :—4,840+12—403 4 20—=£20 3 4,—WiLL1am HoiMEs. 
(Corréct answers, in Similar terms, have also been received from Join Plant, W. 
Pearce, D. O. Sullivan, R. Causey, W. Leigh.) 

Question 4.—Forty days at work, twenty-one days idle. (Correct answers have been 
received from W. Pearce, Joseph Greene, H. H., L. Hart, W. Roberts, W. Holmes, © 
John Plant, Joseph Jones, T. Beares, G. Horsfield. 

Question 5.—216—Joseph Green, L..H., Jane Caroline Wade, John Smart, John 
Plant, Thomas Slater, Joseph Jones, Richard Causey, T. Beares, W. Leigh. 

Question 6.—Because the weight of a floating body is equal to the weight of the fluid 
it displaces; therefore 40,000 1,000—40,000,000 ounces, the weight of the vessel=1,116 
tons 1 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lb.—D. O. SuLtivan. (Correctly answered by Thomas Wood, 
Edward Barker, R. W. 

Question 7.—No correct answer received. The question admits of two answers, and 
the proposer offers Sixpence for the solution. D. O. Sullivan arrives nearest the truth, — 
and by a very ingenious process, 

Question 8.—With regard to this charade we have received the following note :— 
‘*' Wells, Sept. 10, 1851. Sir—You will perhaps excuse me for ae you that the 
charade No. 8, signed ‘‘ D. Milne,” in your ‘‘ Supplementary Number of THE Work1neG 
Man’s Frienp” for August is not original. I have seen it in different publications a 
dozen times, at least, before; and, if I mistake not, the Right Honourable George 
Canning was the author. Apologising for thus intruding on your attention, I remain, 
Sir, yours very respectfully, W. CaLcort.”’ 

The charade was inserted without due consideration. We had thought, and still 
believe, that our correspondents were too honest to attempt to impose on us. The 
proverb comes true, and the exception proves the rule. John Plant and other of our 
correspondents have furnished poetical solutions, however, without being aware that 
both question and answer had appeared before. 

CARES is a noun of plural number, 

No friend to health, or peace, or Slumber. 
But if you add the letter s, 

Cares then is changed into Cayess. 
Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 


QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. . 

1. Iam neither animal, vegetable, nor mineral—neither male nor female—but between 
these two. I am given from three to six feet high; I am spoken of in the Old Testa- 
ment, and recommended in the New. I have answered two purposes—fidelity and 
treachery. What ain I ?-—J, ; ' 

2.—Place the nine digits in three columns, so as to make them count, by addition, 
fifteen each way.—J, 

4.—How many cubic inches are there in a round block of stone, 2 feet 4 inches in 
diameter, and a foot thick ? :' 

4.—Wanted, the weight of a fly wheel of 25 feet in diameter, for an engine of 
145-horse power, and which makes 20 revolutions per minute.—1'. H. M., Cupar, Fife. 

5.—My 4, 5, 6 is an article; my 2, 3, 8,6 is a flower; my 4, 6,6, 4,5 are parts of the 
human body; my 1,7, 3, 4,5 is a nourishing food; my 8, 5, 3, 6, 8 is part of a person’s 
dress; my /, 6,5, 4 is what nature requires; my 4, 3, 7, 8, 6 is 4 quadruped; my 1, 3, 3, 
4, 8 are used to carry heavy burdens; my 8, 3 is au advetb; my 4, 2 is a preposition ; 
my 8, 3, 4is an inebriate; my 5, 6 is a pronoun; my whole represent near kinsmen.— 
Henry FEARN, 
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ASCENT OF SNOWDON. 


By Joun ALFRED LANGFORD, Chairmaker, Birmingham. 


I wp long wished to visit North Wales. At length an opportunity offered, and [embraced 
it, in company withafriend. The results have already appeared in the numbers of Tue 
Worxine Man’s Frienp for September, 13, 20, and 27, with the exception of the 
‘Ascent of Snowdon,”’ which I thought of sufficient interest to form a distinct paper. 

After seven days’ ramble through some of the finest spots of North Wales, we reached 
Beddgelert on Saturday evening, July 26, 1851. Our intention was to have remained 
here all Sunday, commencing the ascent early on Monday morning. There are four 
routes to the summit of this monarch of British mountains. The one from Llanberis is 
five miles and a half, and comparatively easy, Ladies often ride very nearly to the 
summit by this route. From Snowdon Ranger the distance is four miles and a half, and 
very easy—that is, comparatively speaking. From Capel Curig to the top is nine miles, 
the latter part very steep and rugged, This is the most toilsome of all, From Beddge- 
lert, whence we were to make it, the distance is six miles; and some part of it, the 
Clawdd Coch or Red Ridge, rather dangerous. 

It is curious that, without desiring it, we shoud have the two most difficult routes of 
the four for our ascent and descent. But so it was, and now we do not regret that such 
was the case. 

Our resolution to remain quiet till Monday was broken. Sunday morning was a 
gloriously fine one. The sun shone most resplendently—there was not a cloud in the 
whole heavens, Such a day was not to be thrown aside, considering the proverbial 
mistiness of the Snowdon peak. So following the advice of our hostess, we resolved to 
make the ascent. So packing up our luggage into one parcel, and leaving it to be for- 
warded by the Caernarvon coach, we arranged our map, put ourselves in order, and set 
off on our exciting journey. _ 

If there be one thing more than another which I dislike in a journey, it is a guide. My 
friends participating in this repugnance, we resolved to dispense with this seemingly 
indispensable requisite in climbing the mountain. Circumstances afterwards occurred 
which caused us to regret this; and I should certainly advise strangers to hire one for 
their first attempt. Forthe second it would argue unmanliness to do so. Ponies are 
kept for the accommodation of tourists, ‘‘on which,’’ says an old guide-book, ‘‘ ladies 
and dandies may ride, but men generally walk.’’ So we walked. Two miles on the 
road from Beddgelert, almost opposite a ponderous stone, which bears a rude profile 
likeness to the celebrated statesman Pitt, and is hence called Pitt’s Head, isa gate 
through which you pass to ascend the mountain. We had now a fine view of the two 
mighty peaks, Crib-y-disdyll and Widdfa, the latter word meaning the Conspicuous. 
There was not the slightest mist on either, Everything was clear, and argued well for 
a bright day. 

After a little climbing, the view is very fine, On the left is the mighty Mynydd Mawr, 
overhanging the lovely Llyn Cwellyn; at its foot is Castell Cidwm—the whole having a 
most magnificent appearance. But for a time all our views were spoiled by the dis- 
covery that we were in the wrong path. After passing a cottage called the Guide’s 
fiouse, and crossing a small river, there is a rude path leading, not to the summit of 
Snowden, but tothe mines. Unfortunately we took this read, and at the end found 
ourselves right in the hollow of the mountain, as far from the summit as when we set 
out. What made matters worse, dense mists were now gathering round the various 
peaks. The Conspicuous was no longer so. Had we continued our course, it would 
have taken us into the lovely Nant Gwynant, or Vale of Waters, deriving its title from 
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the beautiful lake thus named. We by no means desired this. Our resolve was to 
ascend Snowdon, and ascend it we would, if possible. Had the day continued propitious, 
and time allowed, we might have retraced our steps and regained the right path, and 
thus have done without a guide. Asit was, however, there was not a moment to lose, 
and lighting upon a shepherd lad, who offered to guide us to the top for half-a crown ; 
weclosed with him at once, and he marched on. 

How I envied that lad’s agility as he, careless and indifferent, continued the ascent, 
which made all of us pant and perspire in a truly pitiable condition. In order the 
sooner to gain the Beddgelert path, he went sheer up the side of the hill, without any 
path, without any vegetation by which we might have assisted our labours, and often 
treading on small prominences of rock, which gave way beneath our weight. Nothing 
can exaggerate the difficulty and danger of this ascent. I often made the lad rest a 
little, in order to recover breath, but before we had paused a moment, the smiling urchin 
would exclaim, ‘‘ Right now, sirs ?’’ and unconcernedly march on. The part just before 
we gained the path was very difficult, and to look down was fearful, for the mists were 
now clothing us round about like a garment. In this state we reached the terrific 
Clawdd Coch or Red Ridge. It is about two or three hundred yards in length, and a — 
few feet in width. When we passed over the wind blew fearfully, and we had to bow our- © 
selves low to escape thefury of the blast. On each side the Ridge the mountain de- 
scends precipitously for about 200 yards. In the hollow on the left are the four small 
Jakes—Llyn Glas, or Blue Pool; Llyn Coch, or Red Pool; Llyn-y-Nadwedd, or Adder’s 
Pool; and Llyn Ffynnw-y-Gwas, or the Servant’s Pool. 

Of the Red Ridge Mr. Bingley says: ‘‘ There is no danger whatever im passing 
Clawdd Coch in the day time, but I must confess that I should by no means like to 
venture along this tract in the night, as many do who have never seen it. If the moon 
shone very bright we might, it is true, escape unhurt, but a dark cloud coming suddenly 
over would certainly expose us to much danger. Many instances have occurred of 
persons who, having passed over in the night, were so terrified at seeing it by daylight 
the next morning, that they have not dared to return by the same way, but have gone a 
very circuitous round by Bettwg. I was informed that one gentleman had been so much 
alarmed that he crawled over it back again on his hands and knees.’’ 

The distance from this fearful Ridge to the top is not very great, After more than 
three hours of such perilous climbing we reached Snowdonia, a name given to four small 
wooden huts, erected at the top, and where refreshments are to be had ; also, if required, 
a bed. The price fora supper, bed, and breakfast being five shillings. Had the weather 
been wore auspicious we should have been induced to have had a night on the mountain. 
But there was no hope of seeing the sun rise on the morrow. As it was we rushed into the 
sheltering place, and, with a most voracious appetite, began to make mighty inroads into the 
enormous loaf and cheese which there awaited us, The excitement of such a novel posi- — 
tion was of the keenest kind. At the height of 3,571 feet, surrounded by the densest of 
mists, with the wind blowing most furiously around us, the thought of the descent before 
us, we were eating most heartily. I cannot tell how I felt. It needs another ascent to 
judge calmly of the nature of the feelings thus excited. 7 

There were several other parties on the summit—some of them ladies. The mists — 
altogether spoiled the view, which, on a clear day, is of the greatest magnificence. The 
auther of the ‘‘ Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature,’ thus describes it :— 
‘‘From this point are seen five-and-twenty lakes. Seated on one of the crags, it was 
long before the eye, unaccustomed to measure such elevations, could accommodate itself 
to scenes so admirable ; the whole appearing as if there had. been a war of the elements ; 
and as if we were the only inhabitants of the globe permitted to contemplate the ruins of 
the world. Rocks and mountains, which, when observed from below, bear all the evi- 
dences of sublimity, when viewed from the summit of Snowdon are blended with others as 
dark, as rugged, and as elevated as themselves ; the whole resembling the swellings of an 
agitated ocean. ‘ 

‘‘ The extent of this prospect appears almost unlimited. The four kingdoms are seen at 
_ once, Wales, England, Scotland, and Ireland, forming the finest panorama the empire ean 
boast. The circle begins with the mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland; those of 
Ingleborough and Penygent, in the county of York ; and the hills of Lancashire follow; then 
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_ are observed the counties of Chester, Flint, Denbigh, and a portion of Montgomeryshire, 
Nearly the whole of Merioneth succeeds; and drawinga line with the eye along the 
diameter of the circle, we take in the regions stretching from the triple crown of Cader 
Idris to the sterile crags of Carnedd St. David and Llywelyn. Snowdon, rising in the 
centre, appears as if he could touch the south with his right hand and the north with 
his left, ‘ Surely,’ thought Colonna, ‘Cesar sat upon these crags when he formed the 
daring conception of governing the world !’ 

‘¢ From Cader Idris the eye, pursuing the orbit of the bold geographical line, glances 
over the bay of Cardigan, and reposes for a while on the summit of the Rivals. After 
observing the indented shores of Caernarvonshire, it travels over a long line of ocean, till 
in the extremity of the horizon the blue mountains of Wicklow terminate the perspective. 
These mountains gradually sink along the coast till they are lost to the eye, which, 
ranging along the expanse, at length, as weary of the journey, reposes on the Island of 
Man and the distant mountains of Scotland. The intermediate space is occupied by the 
sides and summits of mountains, hollow crags, masses of rocks, the towers of Caernarvon, 
the fields of Anglesey, with the woods, lakes, and glens, scattered in magnificent 
confusion, 

‘“ A scene like this commands our feelings to echo, as it were, in unison to its gran- 
deur and sublimity. The thrill of astonishment and the transport of*imagination seem 
to contend for the mastery, and nerves are touched that never thrilled before. Weseem 
as if our former existence were annihilated, and as a new epoch were commenced. Ano- 
ther world opens upon us; and an unlimited orbit appears to display itself as a theatre 
for our ambition.’’ 

Such is the vast field spread before the eye of him who sits on the summit of Snowdon 
on a clear day; such is the view of which he is deprived if the day be misty and the 
clouds hang thick around him. And this was my lot. May our next be more propi- 
tious in this respect. 

Before commencing our descent, I must notice a phenomenon which occurred during 
our ascent. A writer in the North British Mail has called attention to the fact that the 
haunting genius of the Brocken has made a trip to Scotland. It seems to have done so 
toSnowdon, Near the summit the path is rather zig-zag, and between the end of one 
path and the beginning of another there is a small space of ground over which the mist 
may exercise its reflecting powers. Our boy guide had with him a small sheep-dog, 
which was now a few yards above us, when one of my friends called out, ‘‘ Look, Lang- 
ford! What’s that ?’’ and truly.there was the little dog magnified to the size of a moun- 
tain pony. We were astonished, as we had not read in any ascent of Snowdon ofa 
similar phenomenon being observed. 

We had intended to descend by the Llanberis route, but meeting some gentlemen at 
Snowdonia who were going down on the Capel Curig side as far as the Pen-y-Gwnyd Inn, 
we were induced to accompany them, as they had a guide, and assured us of accomoda- 
tion atthe inn. ‘The mists were now rain, which came down in perfect torrents. Had 
we been standing in a river we could not have been wetter than we were in a few minutes 
after leaving our shelter. The descent was much more dangerous than the ascent. For 
some distance the pathis very precipitous, and goes zig-zag down the mountain. The 
impetus given by the steepness of the path can scarcely be stopped when you reach the 
end, which is here the edge of a precipice. The spirit was in tune, and without a thought 
or feeling of fear, down we went in a succession of leaps, more resembling wild goats at 
play than men generally timid on great heights, and altogether unaccustomed to mountain 
travelling, 

The rain did not entirely conceal all the beauties of the scenery in the midst of which 
we were moving. We passed the pretty Glaslyn, the noble lake Llyndaw, sorrounded by 
hills of the finest character. We had to cross an arm ofthe latter lake in a rough primi- 
tive boat, which, if required, would hold a goodly number. On our right was the 
terrific Cwm Dyli, of black and frowning aspect. To scenes like these, the rain and 
darkness added a horror which made them truly sublime. Passing the miniature Llyn 
Teym, we soon reached the Bwlch-y-Gwyddel, whence the road to Pen-y-Gwyrd was of a 
very easy kind. We reached the inn in a state of complete exhaustion. — Our bodies 
were thoroughly drenched, We had had many wettings in Wales, but nothing to equ-.i 
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this. The descent was performed without the slightest accident. In little more than an 
hour we had traversed the same distance that in ascending had taken us nearly four. 

To attempt to describe my feelings would be in vain. The whole seems to me so like 
a dream that I can scarcely persuade myself of its reality. The crowding of so many 
incidents into such a small space of time seems the concentration of months into a day. 
Spreading the whole of the scenery through which we passed like a panorama before me, 
the fact that we ascended, passed over the summit, and descended the mighty Snowdon, 
seems an utter impossibility—a total denial of all the experience of life, an entire sub- 
version of the ordinary laws of existence. Here, sitting in my own quiet home, with 
those nearest and dearest around me, I can scarcely believe that it was I who a little 
time since was climbing in and above the clouds, surrounded by dangers which one 
shudders to contemplate now that they are over and surmounted. For, however much 
tourists have magnified the ascent of Snowdon, in our case it is impossible todo so. The 
simple narration of'the course tells all, That narration has been made in all faithfulness 
and truth, I have not exaggerated a single difficulty, nor magnified a single obstacle. It is 
a ‘* plain unvarnished tale ;’’ and to all who may hereafter ascend’ Snowdon I have only 
to wish a finer day and a less difficult and dangerous route. 


THE WONDERFUL WORKS OF GOD, EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 
CONSTITUTION OF MATERIAL THINGS. 


By WiLi1AM MEIKteE, Engineer, Ramsgate. 


By some crooked mode of thinking, it has come to be regarded by many as an indication 
of weakness to exhibit any kind of wonder or amazement at the contemplation of the © 
works of Gop. To be able to explain the cause of any of the phenomena in these 
works seems todo away with wonder. Such individuals may be heard saying in reply to 
an observation that such and such things are wonderful, ‘‘ Not at all so, for you observe 
here is the cause, quite simple and palpable.” Such persons, however, manifest the 
~ crookedness of their way of thinking by expressing wonder at the works of man, even 
those of the simplest kind. You may find such an one who, while gazing upon 

‘The cerulean arch we see, 

Majestic in its own simplicity,’ 

perceives nothing wonderful in that arch; yet, when gazing upon some very simple come 
bination of human skill, exclaims, ‘‘ Wonderful, indeed !’’ 

It would not be a very edifying nor a very interesting task to trace the cause or causes — 
of such mental obliquity of vision; but to us it appears both interesting and instructive 
to trace in the earth, air, and ocean, confirmations of the truth of the Royal Psalmist’s 
exclamation, ‘‘ Marvellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right well:’’? The 
field displaying these marvels is exceedingly broad, so much so, indeed, that in it we 
may roam for ever, and at each step find something fresh ; but let us confine ourselves to — 
the contemplation of a few familiar things, and first observe the wondrous manifestation — 
of design in creation exhibited in the following fact, 

It is called a universal law of nature that all bodies or substances expand by the appli- 
cation of heat to them, and contract by the withdrawal thereof: This is quite true; but 
water at certain degrees of temperature presents a most remarkable exception to this 
law. We find that ice swims upon water, which of itself proves that water expands at 
the time of solidification; but in this it is not at all singular, for many other substances 
expand in the act of changing from liquid to solid. Water, however, is subject to the 
universal law of contraction by the withdrawal of heat untilit is cooled down to 40 deg., 
at which point it suddenly refuses to contract more, and not only so, but if cooled below 
that degree positively reverses the law, and- begins to expand—as was first truly demon- 
strated by the elaborate experiments of Dr. Hope. Now mark the consequence of this, 
and its importance in the economy of nature, To do this fully, let us observe the 
changes in our seasons from summer to winter, The song of the bird is becoming more 
rare ; the fruits of the field are gathered in; ‘the last rose of summer’ fades away ; 
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aad the sun, whose gladsome rays have cheered our hearts, suggests to us the time when 
we foo, our race being run, must fade and pass away from this stage of existence. In 
these changes the surfaces of our lakes and rivers are cooled, contract, and the upper 
layer of water made thereby heavier, falls to the bottom, leaving the next layer to be 
sim‘larly acted upon; and so the process goes on until the whole mass is cooled down to 
40 deg. The cooling process goes on, but now the surface layer, instead of being con- 
tracted, expands, is made thereby lighter than that below it, and consequently remains 
uppermost, and when reduced 8 deg. lower, freezes, forming a protection to the greater 
portion of the water below, keeping it from cooling much below 40 deg., which is high 
compared with what we experience in our atmosphere at such atime. Now if the con- 
tracting process had continued without intermission, the first layer of ice formed would 
have fallen to the bottom by reason of its superior weight, another would have formed 
and followed the first, and another and another, until the whole body of water became 
ice, destroying every living thing within it, and injuring man to such an extent that it is 
difficult to say what would be his position. 

The marvellous works of God may be further seen by observing the composition of 
the various substances in nature, All these things, no matter how varied they may be, 
and varied indeed they are, all of these are made out of some fifty-four simple sub- 
stances—that is, from substances which are not compounded of others. Iron, for 
instance, is a simple substance, but steel is a compound of iron and carbon. The 
wonders exhibited in the production of different things out of the same materials, as 
shown in the science of chemistry, are such as almost to lead one to think that be who 
tells us of them is trying to tax our credulity. But he is not doing this. All the 
wonders of chemistry are real, though passing strange, Strange are they indeed when 
they reveal to us as a veritable fact, that sugar, spirit of wine, and linen, are all com- 
_ posed of the same materials, and that those materials are two gases, hydrogen and 

oxygen, and a solid substance called carbon, which in its most familiar form we call 
charcoal, and in one of its less familiar forms we call diamond—the only difference 
between charcoal and diamond being that the one is crystallised and the other not. 
Again, the atmosphere which we breathe is formed of two gases, mixed mechanically, as 
water may be mixed with milk. In this state, as we all know, these two gases, nitrogen 
and oxygen, are not only harmless but absolutely necessary to our existence; yet if 
‘these same gases be taken and chemically combined, they form aquafortis, or, as it is 
scientifically called, nitric acid—a most violently destructive substance. The compounds 
formed from mercury exhibit in a high degree the same wonderfulness, If we take 200 
parts of mercury, and 36 parts of chlorine gas, and combine them, the result is the 
medicine called calomel, which, taken in small doses, is a gentle purgative; but if the 
same quantity of mercury, and double the previous quantity of chlorine, be taken and 
combined, corrosive sublimate, a most destructive poison, is the result. Another 
instance of this sort is to be found in common salt, which is composed of two sub- 
stances, the metal sodium and the gas chlorine, either of which, if taken separately into 
the human stomach, would destroy life. We might multiply instances of a like nature 
to a great extent, all illustrating to a high degree the truth of the Psalmist’s declaration, 
‘* Marvellous are thy works ;’’ but we must content ourselves with one more illustration 
on this branch of our subject, which not only supports the same assertion as the pre- 
ceding facts, but another assertion in the Bible, namely, ‘* That out of the dust of the 
earth God formed man.’’ 

Upon chemical examination of the substances composing the human frame, it is found 
that our bones are composed of lime in combination with acids; the red part of our 
blood, of iron in combination with oxygen gas ; and the brain of the loftiest of the sons 
of genius, as well as that of the humblest peasant who tugs at labour’s oar, is composed 
chiefly of soda, lime, and ammonia, combined with phosphorus, oxygen, and a small 
.portion of sulphur. 

Glancing for a moment in another direction, we are again surprised with the wonders 
of God’s handiwork. These material things, composing our bodies and all the sub- 
stances around us, are capable of division into parts; and in noting this divisibility we 
cannot fail to learn a lesson. Jt has been said that this divisibility is infinite; that is, 
you may take a substance of any kind—a piece of lead, for instance—and halve it, then 
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halve one of the pieces; divide these again, and so continue the process of dividing 
until you can divide no more, by reason of the smallness of the piece eluding the touch 
of the finest instrument. Still is the piece so left capable of division ; and, on the theory 
of infinite divisibility, it is said that we cannot conceive of a piece, however small, but 
might be cut in two, had we but delicacy of touch sufficient ; and so on toinfinity. But, 
however small the pieces might be reduced, it is now all but demonstrated by chemistry 
that there is a limit to this divisibility ; and the opinion is pretty generally entertained 
which Sir Isaac Newton expressed after contemplating some chemical phenomena. This 
great philosopher thus expressed himself :—‘‘ It seems to me probable that God, in the 
beginning, formed matter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, of 
such sizes and figures, and with such other properties, and in such proportion to space, 
as most conduced to the end for which he formed them; and that those primitive par- 
ticles, being solids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies compounded of 
them, even so very hard as never to wear or break in pieces, no ordinary power being 
able to divide what God himself made one in the first creation.” 

Now, how small these primitive particles may be we cannot determine: their minute- 
ness baffles our search, though assisted by the most powerful instruments. But here are 
one or two facts, out of a great many which we might instance, illustrative of their small- 
ness. Who has not blown soap bubbles from a pipe in the days of childhood, and ad- 
mired the beauty of each as it rose in its simple magnificence, showing on its top, before 
bursting, a fine play of colours. This appearance, arising from certain properties of 
light, enabled Sir Isaac Newton to show, by calculation, that the bubble before bursting 
attained such an attenuation as to be only the feur-millionth part of an inch in thickness, 
which is so very thin, that had one to form a pile of leaves an inch thick, each leaf the 
thickness of one of these soap bubbles, and piled at the rate of a hundred a minute for 
ten hours a day, it would occupy one week to accomplish the performance. Again, 
there are living creatures rendered visible by the microscope, 

*¢So wondrous smail, 
Were millions joined, one grain of sand would cover all; 
Yet each within its little bulk contains 
A heart which drives the torrent through its veins.” 


Such being the minuteness of these living beings, how infinitely minute must the atoms 
be of which they are composed ! 

From these exhibitions of the power of God, too small in their existence for man to 
fathom, we ascend, link by link, along a mighty chain of existences, until we reach a 
point where man’s faculties again fail by reason of immensity ; and thus he has the same 
lesson placed before him in God’s works as is placed before him in God’s Word, that 
the ways of the Ancient of Days are ‘‘ past finding out.” 


A VISIT TO AN OLD CASTLE. 
By S. B. Beat, Compositor, London, 


In this matter-of-fact age, crowded with new inventions and improvements in all that 
pertains to every-day life, uprooting and setting aside ancient modes of existence, it is 
pleasant to look upon vestiges of former times, and, forgetting the advanced stage of 
society, ruminate on the lives, abodes, and habits of our stern forefathers, in the days 
when physical force was too often the arbiter between right and wrong. Accompany 
us, then, most obliging reader, in a visit to an old castle; and while pondering on the 
strange scenes it has witnessed, let us strive to realise the truth that there are ** sermons 
in stones, and good in everything.”’ : 

How full of interest are these weather-beaten walls, slowly crumbling beneath the 
hand of time, with the ivy clasping their cold stones with its green arms, like a fair 
young bride embracing grisly death! ‘What a mine of thought they furnish—what 
visions of by-gone days—of deeds of the strong hand and mighty arm—of ‘‘ battles, 
sieges, fortnnes’’ passed! ‘The enormous mass seems to stand like Gullivereamong the 
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Lilliputs, compared with the humble cottages eins Trees thrust their boughs 
through its casements; grass covers its courts; moss embrowns its stones; shrubs 
and slender trees wave on its battlements ; ponderous stones, loosened from their 
cement, are jagged and loose, or have fallen below. An open descending passage leads 
us down to the dungeons. Look at this small square cell nearest the outer wall, with 
but one loophole to admit the fiickering light, and that high above our heads. A small 
bough has crept through the opening, and droops down, Such a one may have peeped 
in upon some wan, hope-sick captive, mocking his condition with its bloom. How 
would he watch its growth, hour by hour, from the time when first its slender stalk 
appeared, waiting, perhaps, till it grew long enough to grasp, and strong jenough to 
bear his weight, that he might look out of his cell! How would he anticipate the view 
beyond, and the chance of escape it might afford! How tremble at every gust that 
threatened to tear away his only hope! How eagerly watch each fresh twig, and 
mourn over the slightest indication of decay! And all this, month after month, 
summer and winter perhaps, to have it discovered when almost strong enough to realise 
his expectations, and see it torn away, and have again only to watch for the creaking 
noise that his box made in turning as it brought him his scanty meal, without seeing a 
single human face or hearing a voice, and having nothing but the cold slimy walls and 
stone bench to meet his gaze, with dreadful continuous monotony! Fancy again fills 
these dreadful abodes with captives, and their seeming groans chill our blood. Let us 
ascend, 

We are now in the court above. How many a gay retinue has here assembled with 
lance and sword, helm and mail, eager for forage and fray! How oft has such band 
returned with shivered spear and bloody hauberk, bearing slowly and sadly the wounded 
and dead, or rejoicing in the spoils of black mail and victory over the foe! Many a 
‘** faire ladye’’ has here sat her ambling palfrey, with hawk on wrist, and hounds baying 
their deep-mouthed joy, Who so important or anxious at such a scene as the 
falconer, in feathered bonnet and tunic of green? Who so happy as the chi- 
valric knight, in ecstasy at escorting his ‘‘ ladye love,’’ whose coy, side-long glances 
betray the secrets that cause her bosom to heave with pleasure? Harshly grates the © 
portcullis as its ponderous spikey frame is raised to afford egress. The portai rings with 
horses’ hoofs and the clang of steel. A moment more and the good steeds spurn the 
plain right gallantly. The startled heron has risen, the quarry is on high, and with 
circling flight strives to elude its keen pursuer, which, loosened from hood and silken 
cord, mounts above its victim, and with one fell swoop sends it bleeding down, Laden 
with the fruits of the chase, and with many a loving word and tender glance, the happy 
hawkers return, Again the castle walls echo with noisy clamour, and ring with laughter 
raised at the jester, shaking his bells and cracking his jokes upon the “fair dames and 
damsels, with their true gallants, around the well-spread board. How vast is this 
banqueting-hall, the scene of their mirth! but how changed! All is silence, and the 
shadows upon the walls seem flitting spectres of that joyous band, 


Mute each voice of mirth and gladness, 
Wassail song aud frolic glee ; 

Minstrel’s lay, rewarding largess, 
With its tones of melody. 


The walls are rent—the roof-tree gone—the arras crumbled—the sanded floor carpeted 
with green—. 
O’er them now decay doth triumph, 
E’en though ages mocked his sway ; 
Desolation sits in silence, 
Holding court in ruins | grey. 
Now the bird of evil omen, 
And the blinking ow] are seen, 
Lonely habitants of chambers 
Glowing once with feudal sheen. 


But let us turn to another part of this faded structure. Most sacred even of these 
saored stones are the remains of the chapel, But now no ‘dim religious light ’’ softly 
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breaks tHrotkh the gorgeously-coloured window ; the cross is no longer elevated, and its 
motto, ‘‘ Jesu salvator hominum,’’ no longer stands out in clear relief from the 
shrouding mummeries around. The burly father-confessor is gone—his sack-posset and 


‘Fair round belly, with good capon lined,” 


form acquaintance no more. The solemn mass—the matin hymn—the soothing vesper 
—the midnight orison—the whispered confession—the gold-bought absolution—no 
more are heard within these walls. The meridian sun usurps the ‘sickly taper’s beam ”’ 
sitiae sighing wind the sacred song. Echo alone remains, but its burden is no longer 
‘miserere mei,’’ and the sound of our own footsteps alone rouses its slumbering voice. 
rit high altar, with its.stone steps, is now rotten and discoloured. Armed stone effigies 
on the ancient tombs “‘ grin horribly a ghastly smile,’ and with clasped hands seem to 
implore us to say, with their epitaph, ‘‘requiescat in pace.’? High overhead still 
stands the turret of the deep-toned bell, now no longer swung at morn and “ dewy 
eve.’’? Nave and transept, chancel and choir, share in the desolation, and ‘' Ichabod”’ 
seems written upon all— 
Wasted now the nave and aislet, 
Chapel bell no more will ring ; 
Matins rise or vespers falter, 
As the monks in concert sing. 


Hallowed be thy recesses, thou home of devotion! Doubtless many a fervent prayer 
has here escaped the lip, unchilled by priestly craft, and risen on high to bless the 
suppliant. Full many a heartfelt song of praise, the true music of a gladdened soul, 
has wafted the grateful thanksgivings of virtue and love beyond the sky; full 
many a sob and tear has been heaved and shed as the cold flags were remoyed, and 
a ‘last fond look ’’ lingered on the descending corpse; full many a whispered vow of 
charity had for its birthplace these now crumbled walls; full many a true repentance 
washed away the stains of blood and guilt! Rest, with thy ashes of the brave and fair, 
- till all, alike from sculptured tomb and grassy grave, arise at last to receive their reward 
for ‘‘ deeds done in the flesh !’’ 
But mark this winding staircase, well-like in form and depth, leading to the 
battlements— 
Mount this tower of feudal lordling, 
Climb each broken, stony stair ; 
Ev’ry lattice- casement crumbling, 
Slimy step, and damp walls bare. 


Hold fast to the few projecting stones, Take heed lest a false step precipitate you 
below. Now we are on the battlements. How varied the scenes that have taken place 
here! Perhaps some poor wretch, forced over the edge, has caught at the stones we are 
now leaning against, clutching their rough surface with straining nerves, ere dashed to 
pieces below. How fit a scene for Hamlet’s ghost! We may almost fancy we see the 
grisly king ‘‘ scenting the morning air,’’ ere he returns to his unenviable abode; or 
imagine the shadow of the sentinel as he paces to and fio. We may, however, safely 
spread the cloth, partake of creature-comforts, and drink to the venerable pile, ere we 
attempt our somewhat perilous descent. 

Another well-staircase leads us below, but more broken than the one by which we 
ascended. However, being above the portcullis, which will well repay inspection, and 
feeling some novelty in the danger, apropos to our romantic visit, let us attempt it. 
One by one we descend, but are soon stopped, the steps on one side being gone, and 
necessitating a jump across the depth below to gain those on the opposite side, Now 
for a light foot and steady nerve, With outstretched arms we spring lightly across, one 
by one, our faces to the stones, and hold on by their roughened surface while we 
turn cautiously round. Once more on éerra firma, we can look upward and congratulate 
each other on our safety. We are now! at the portal, Once massive gates barred the 
entrance, but they have long since fallen from their immense hinges, which alone remain. 


The portal is arched with stone, forming the floor of a room above—a genteel first floor. 
Immediately before the gates swting the portcullis, exactly like the representations we 


see of the Jewish high priest’s breast-plate, but inverted with the spikes downward. 
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This gentle, persuasive footman, denying admittance, moved in a stone grooye, from the 
ground to the roof of the portal, and formed a protection to the closed gates, or acted 
as a trap, being raised to allow a small number of foes to attack the gates, and then, 
dropping, cut off their comrades’ advance or their own retreat—perhaps, fork-like, 
spiking those beneath. In the roof, forming the room-floor above, are square holes, 
from which were poured boiling lead and red-hot stones on the inquisitive intruders. 
Nor were these all the slight inconveniences they had to endure. In the sides of the 
immensely-thick wails are narrow slits, about an inch wide inside but gradually opening 
to about a foot, thus commanding the entrance both outward and inward, and enabling 
those inside to gall their foes while seeking admittance, being themselves quite secure. 
Outside the walls still lies a huge caldron, used for the amiable purpose of boiling 
metal, to be appropriated to the aforesaid use. Young ladies view it with a kind of 
terror, and their pretty taper fingers shrink from touching it as if scarcely cool from its 
anti-Soyer bviling; while staid, elderly gentlemen, ardent admirers of the ‘‘ olden 
time,’’ stand speculating upon it, and are almost angry at being thus discovered in a 
fallacy respecting the ‘ glorious days of old.’’ 

Before we depart we turn and look again at the noble pile—all glorious in decay, all 
sacred in desolation, The same sun that illumined its stern walls when in their youthful 
strength, still brightens them in age; the same breeze that stirred the heavy folds of 
their banner, now sweeps around them and mourns through their gaps; the peaceful 
river flows as calmly, and the lovely face of nature wears as bright an aspect, as when 
the stronghold first reared its towering height. But, as if to mock the scene of earth’s 
loveliness, these grey walls stand as an epitaph on man and his works. Like him who 
reared them, they are now in solemn and silent decay. While gazing thus upon the 
crumbling work of time, we are forced to confess that Decay must still brood, with 
darkened pinions, over all that is bright and fair. Man and his works fall into one 
common tomb—together they lie in the dust, together mingle their ashes. But while 
we bow in reverence and sorrow to the fulfilment of an unerring law, a bright ray from 
heaven breaks through the gloom, and with joy we say, Though we and our works 
alike crumble into dust, the fate is equal but for a time. 

Man alone, of all creation, 
Mocks corruption’s iron sway ; 
Captive, death awhile may claim him, 
And, as hostage, hold the clay. 
But his grasp will soon be loosened, 
H’en the dust shall leave its tomb, 
And, in soul and body perfect, 
Man suryive creation’s doom. 
Though the sun be quenched in darkness, 
Planets burn and worlds decay ; 
All untouched will Man, triumphant, 
Still live on in endless day. 


But another thought arises, investing these ruins with further interest. Remnants of a 
semi-barbaric age, with all its gigantic oppression and insecurity, and its few redeeming 
features, they mark the advance we have made in civilisation and right feeling between 
man and man. Long may this structure so remain—not swept wholly away, but saying 
to all, The reign of terror has passed—the age of liberty has arrived—the serf rises 
from bondage, and the ‘‘ villein ’ bursts his chains. 

As some epitaph on the home of death, may these walls point in memoriam to their 
former habitants, and, more faithful than sculptured stone, tell of the lives and deeds of 
their sleeping founders! All hail to their faded glories! Though no battle-cry resound 
from their summits—though . 

‘‘ The trumpet’s silver tones are still, 
The warder silent on the hill” — 


though martial bands no longer issue from their portals in all the ‘‘ pomp, pride, and 
circumstance of glorious war,’ we rejoice in the change, and in ¢heiy ruins look forward 
to that happy day when all similar edifices shall decay in disuetude, and man, no longer 
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stained with brother’s blood, shall cast to the moles and bats his weapons of destruction ; 
when Peace shall fly through the world, her pinions unsullied with gore, and when 
Adam’s sons, of all nations, and peoples, and tongues, shall raise the redeeming cry of 
triumph for earth—Onr trust is not in armies and strongholds of war, but in that 
universal fraternity which unites all, of every race and clime, in one common brotherhood. 

Reader, farewell! We trust that this visit to ‘‘ An Old Castle ’’ will not be altogether 
profitless, by reflecting on the true features of that olden time, the characteristics of 
which are so falsely admired. Learn from it that ‘‘ the last days are the best, for the 
world grows older and wiser every day.’’ You will then rejoice with us that we live in 
the present time, and never wish for the return of an age whose attributes were brute 
force, and their ally—An Old Castle. 


‘ 


LINES ON ENGLAND. 
By Epwarp Lapace, Woolsorter, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


England! beauteous, mighty, earth-famed isle, 
Thou stand’st alone encircled by the sea! 
An halo meet to land so brave, is Ocean old 
To Thee. Alone in fairest majesty 
Thou stand’st, as though unworthy were all other lands 
To link with thine. I’m proud my sires dwelt here, 
That Albion’s badge is mine ; proud to enjoy 
Thy glorious liberty ; to read thy brilliant page 
In history’s chequered scroll ; to gaze upon 
The beauty of thy fields and sky; thy mightiness 
Of cities, and thy wealthy seas. 
But purer, 

Calmer, nobler is my pride, to count thy names 
Illustrious among the great of soul: 
Shakspere’s, Milton’s, Newton’s, fame is thine. 
Thou art the mother of earth’s mightiest sons, 
And every corner of thy groundis hallow’d by 
Their tread. Yes, thy pomp may pass away, 
Thy trade may yield to other shores, and ruin point 
The site where millions dwell; but fame of genius 
Fadeth never, and glory knows no wane. 
Like morning stars, when other orbs have sank, 
Thy cluster of fair names shall shine the brighter. 
Thy setting shall sublimer be than e’en 
Thy height meridian. And then, if such 
Thy fate, (but distant be the day), thou’lt be 
An ocean shrine, and children from that western world, 
From India’s gorgeous land, 
From Australasia’s far-off shores, shall pay 
Devotion here ; and men uf every clime 
And hue shall tread with reverence ’mid thy 
Desolation, 

Nor Rome, nor Athen’s then 
Shall vie with Thee, proud Empress of the Thames; 
Where stately arches clasp thy stream’s frail banks, 
Or lofty pathways stretch above its flood; 
Where temples, seats of art, or halls of trade, 
In pillared splendour rise, strangers shali pause 
Anon, in deep and solemn reverie. 
But sweeter musings his, whose soul inspired 
By Poesy, in every street, a poet’s haunt 
Beholds. ‘‘ Here,’’ will he say, ‘‘ has Shakspere stood, 
And marked the hues of life in all their strange 
Variety, beggar and prince teaching 
Alike a lesson that shall live for aye, 
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Here Milton oft has trod, unconscious of 


The eager earth-bound crowd, unknowing that 

Here brilliant 

Dryden, Spenser sweetly quaint, and bards 

Of fainter fame, though exquisite, have linked 

Their memories to these silent courts, and mould’ring walls. 
City of song, how potent are thy charms.”’ 


So bright a being walked. 


Old Abbey of the west, where sleep our island’s pride, 
When thy proud form is rent by hoary years, 

And thy last bard has lain him down, thy peer 

No other land shall boast, nor earth e’er hold again. 
And many a poet’s grave, fair lovely spots 

Mid Albyn’s woods and fields, shall be 

The pilgrim’s goal, like Beckett’s shrine of old. 


A LIMITATION OF THE PRESENT HOURS OF LABOUR. 


By WitiiAm EeEtss, Printer, Grantham. 


**Shall labour be the great end of being? 
And rest and culture be shut out for ever ? 
Shall man be degraded toa mere machine ? 
Ever working; resting never.” 


Ir has long been my opinion, that a redwe-| dent even inits ruins—challenges a loftier 


tion of the hours of labour would be both 
equitable and conducive to the well-being 
of the working man. My readings lately 
have tended to confirm such opinion, and I 
consider the SUPPLEMENT TO THE WORK- 
InG MAN’s FRIEND a proper medium for 
a discussion of the subject. 

I have laboured constantly for some 
years; am no advocate for idleness or re- 
tirement whilst a man can labour with 
satisfaction to himself; and my experience 
proves to me that although labour in 
moderation is a source of enjoyment, inas- 
much as it tends to keep the bodv in health, 
and is likewise beneficial to society, it is 
highly detrimental when carried to excess. 
That talented author, Mr. George Combe, 
says—‘‘In the whole system of the educa- 
tion and treatment of the Jabouring popu- 
lation, the laws ef the Creator are neg- 
lected or infringed ; life with them is spent 
to so great an extent in labour, that their 
moral and intellectual powers are stinted of 
exercise and gratification ; and their mental 
enjoyments are chiefly those afforded by 
the animal propensities ;—in other words, 
their existence is too little rational; they 
are rather organised machines than moral 
and intellectual beings.” 

It is advanced, that a strong man may, 
‘if he be well fed,’’ accomplish ten or 
twelve hours labour daily, without material 
injury to his constitutional stamina, for a 
time ; but even then, it reduces him to a 
mere drudge; and surely, ‘man’s twofold 


nature—his nobler capabilities—his eleva-| wasted 


er 


recognition of his claims than is due to the 
mere drudges of creation.’”’ Now ‘after the 
Norman Conquest, one part of the nation 
were placed in the condition of serfs, con- 
demned to labour like beasts of burden, 
while the cther devoted itself to war.” In 
the present century, thousands of men, 
women, and children, are compelled to la- 
bour ten or twelve hours a day in our 
manufactories ; others labour at various oc- 
cupations such a number of hours, that 
by their incessant physical exertions, their 
over-taxed energies become blunted, the 
brain and nervous system exhausted, health 
sacrificed—their only capital, once lost, 
never to be regained. If desirous of 
cultivating their mental faculties, in the 
small portion of time then at their com- 
mand, the previous long hours of labour 
entirely incapacitate them for the prosecu- 
tion of that description of reading or study 
likely to benefit or enlarge the understand- 
ing; and they apply only to such licentious 
fabrications as recommend themselves to 
them through the fact of their being strong 
stimulants to the most gross and degraded 
passions of mankind. As their remunera- 
tion generally is such as to allow of no 
respite from daily toil, either to cultivate 
their mind or rest their body; nothing can 
be saved for the time, when, stricken by 
age and infirmities, they can no longer 
work; consequently, their destiny is the 
poor-law union—‘‘ where joy and plenty is 
banished from those whose bones have been 
in building up our commercial 


tion as a moral agent—his soul, resplen- | greatness, and who are penned up to perish 
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as a flattering stimulus to the industry of 


their children.”?’ This is a true prospect 
and condition of the greater portion of the 
English nation at the present day, ‘‘ while 
thousands of higher rank are passing 
their whole lives in frivolous amusements.” 
‘¢ The process of elevating a portion of the 
community to affluence and power, and de- 
grading the rest, threatens to proceed till 
the disparity of condition shall become in- 
tolerable to both, the labourer being utterly 
oppressed, and the higher classes harassed 
by insecurity. Then, probably, it may be 
recognised that the real benefit of physical 
discovery is to give leisure to the mass of 
the people, which is the first requisite of 
true civilisation, knowledge being the 
second.”” 

I have no ‘‘ desire to resuscitate the dead 
past.””’ I admit ‘‘ the change which has 
taken place in the condition of the working 
classes since the time when ‘‘ Gurth was the 
born thrali of Cedric the Saxon;’’ still it 
is a great blot upon our boasted civilisation, 
and one that ought to be speedily erased, 
that, in this wise and enlightened age, a 
certain portion of God’s creatures should 
yet be treated as ‘labouring animals,” 
toiling daily in the production of wealth in 
which they are allowed no participation, 

I am further supported in my opinion, 
that a reduction of the present excessive 
hours of physical labour is most important, 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who says— 
‘« Here we are, in these days of cant and 
jargon, preaching up the education of the 
mind, forcing our children under melon- 
frames, and babbling to the labourer and 
mechanic, ‘ read, and read, and read,’ as if 
God had not given us muscles and nerves 
and bodies subjected to exquisite pains as 
pleasures—as if the body were not to be 
cared for and cultivated as well as the 
mind; as if the health were no blessing 
instead of that capital good, without which 
all other blessings—save the hope of health 
eternal—-grow flat and joyless; as if the 
enjoyment of the world in which we are 
was not far more closely linked with our 
physical than our mental selves; as if we 
were better than maimed or imperfect men, 
so long as our nerves are jaded and pros- 
trate, our senses dim and heayy, our rela- 
tionship with nature abridged and thwarted 
by the jaundiced eye and failing limb and 
trembling hand.” 

Undoubtedly, whose 
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strength of body will enable them to cope 


with their present hours of toil, and who, 
aided by perseverance, will still be enabled 
to receive that mental culture so necessary 
to the working man for the attainment of 
his just rights; but their number must be 
very inconsiderable. Again, there are some 
well-meaning individuals who consider that 
had the working classes more time, they 
would not use it judiciously ; nor can it be 
expected that, upon a release from the 
present debasing system, all would at once 
be induced to appropriate it advantageously ; 
still, although some might abuse it, it is 
nevertheless a just right. There is no good 
without its antithesis, and all improvements 
require time for their full development. 
Fellow-working men,—I think enough 
has been already said, to prove that the 
present hours of labour are detrimental, 
and that they are carried to excess. That 
they are greatly injurious, both to the moral 
and intellectual advancement of the working 
man, few will attempt to deny. To produce 
a remedy much is required to be done. We 
must seek for the equalisation of capital 
and labour. Wemust be united. We must 
cease to be mere machines, ‘‘It is alike 
dignified, right, and proper, that man la- 
bour by the sweat of his brow; to enjoy, 
every human being must labour in some 
shape or other, physically or mentally; but 
labour is not to be without limit; there 
ought to be seasons of labour and of rest.” 


“ Allis the gift of industry; whate’er 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life delightful ;” 


and it is right, therefore, that industry be 
adequately rewarded.”’ How, then, are we 
to enjoy? I answer, ‘ Be united.” ‘‘ How 
soon,” says Hlihu Burritt, ‘‘ would the 
people begin to rise, when once they had 
learned to say WE !—to associate themselves 
in one common destiny! Howsoon would 
they heaye from their bosoms the iron 
mountains of restriction that weigh them 
down! How soon would the avenues and 
issues of industty give labour ‘songs in the 
night!’ and this fair earth be redeemed 
from the reign of violence, want, hatred, 
and wretchedness.” In conclusion, the 
first and foremost step to be taken, is to 
limit the present hours of labour; with a 
fair remuneration to be enabled to do so. 
“Think, judge, select if you will, but act; 
let not life slip away while you are ‘ going 
to do something ests ct 
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MUTUAL INSTRUCTION SOCIETIES. 


HOW TO CONDUCT THEM, 


AND THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED 


FROM THEM.* 
By RoBert idler into Painter, Montrose. 


Tie maiiner of conducting, and the venefits 
to be derived from, Mutual Instruction 
Societies, is a subject on which there is 

much diversity of opinion. I shall endeavour 
to make this essay an embodiment of my 
Opinions on the subject and the means of 
eliciting the opinions of others. 

I will divide the essay as follows—viz. : 
Union indispensable to tie existence of 
SOcieties; Courtesy necessary to the con- 
tinuance of union ; and the indispensability 
of members cultivating habits of observa- 
tion, reflection, energy, and candour, as 
means of promoting the objects of the 
society. 

The object of such societies is the collec- 
tion and diffusion of useful knowledge 
amongst the members in particular, and 
the public i in general, 

The increase of power derived from union 
—whether for good or evil—is immeasure- 
able. However acute our perceptions, pro- 
found our reasoning, and comprehensive 
our knowledge may be individuaily, it is 
augmented to a vast extent by union. 
Individual industry may till the ground, 
make a Coach of acdat, build a wall ora 
house ; but it is united ‘industry that has 
built our bridges, lighthouses, and har- 
bours, dug our canals and mines, con- 
structed our iurnpike roads ahd railwiys, 
and sends the powetful locomotive with the 
population and merchandise of a town in its 
train, gliding swiftly over trembling valleys, 
along towering viaducts, and through 

roaning mountains. As "vills descending 
rom the bleak mountains of their birth, by 
uniting with each other, augment their 
power, and‘increase the velocity with which 
they descend to the plain, where, as they pass 
on to the océan, they leave atich and fruit- 
ful deposit collected in their rugged mountain 
descent, so we, who, from the desolation of 
ignoraice, are struggling to gain the luxu- 
riance of knowledge, will accomplish our 
task with comparative ease by uniting with 
each other ; we shall become powerful as the 
united rills, and, surmounting all difficulties, 

ain the elysium of knowledge; and ag we 
glide on towards the ocean of eternity, in- 
vigorate and fertilise the region through 
which we pass, by spreading new truths, 
new facts, and ideas around us, 

Union—bond of universal brotherhood, 
harbinger of pease and freedom, the nurse 
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of knowledge, the lever by which the world 
will be raised from the sink of tyranny and 
oppression, the sun that is dispelling the 
mists of ignorance and ripening knowledge, 
the fruit of inquiry—may thou dwell with 
us, for without thee all our efforts are vain. 
Yes, Union, I have felt pleasure in thy 
brotherly enibiace, I have rejoiced in thy 
companionship in forming societies, and in 
thy blessing them with wisdom, love, and 
joy; . wisdom in the choice andiny estigation 
of subjects, love of truth and each other, 
joy of moral and intellectual communion ;— 
but I have been depressed when envy and 
discord usurped thy place, spreading their 
malignant gloom where the light of har- 
mony was wont to reign. Let us cherish 
union, and root out all seeds of discord 
that may be amongst us; let us be deter- 
mined to agree with each other; let there 
be a united observation and accumulation 
of facts and ideas, and a united interchange 
of thought and sentiment ,—and by doing so 
we shall become wiser and better members 
of society. 

But that union may endure, we mtist be 
courteous in our addresses, ‘and in our 
replies to each other. In endeavouring to 
support the position that we may have 
assumed in a debate, we must not charac- 
terise our opponents as Shallow, dull, nar- 
row-minded, stupid, ignorant, &e.; for stich 
abusive epithets do not add force to an 
argument, but weaken it, and degrade 
those who use them: they’ serve no “good 
purpose ; in fact, they are pernicious ; they 
irritate those to whom they are applied, 
without convitcing them that they are in 
error, and if fr equently repeated will cause 
them to leav. the society. We should also 
avoid charactcrising dur opponents’ argu- 
ments by similar slanderous arguments, ‘for 
they add no strength to our own, nor weaken 
our opponents’ areuments, but, like per- 
sonal abuse, havea tendency to break up the 
society. Fir the same reason we should 
avoid satirical praise of an opponent’s argu- 
ments. Satire is frequently shewy, and 
sometimes even beautiful, yet it is the bull- 
deg breed—a perfect embodiment of spleen 
and ill-nature. We should net aim so 
much to overthrow our opponent’s position 
as to define and establish our own, not 80 
much to disprove his arguments as to ren- 
der our own clear and intelligible. We 
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should never mis-state, or pretend that we 
do not understand, what our opponent has 
said, but endeavour to discover his real 
meaning, and put the most liberal 
construction upon it. We should not 
attempt directly to disprove what has been 
said, but state whatever we conceive to be 
opposed to itin as clear and forcible lan- 
guage as we can command. The idea shouid 
be ever present to us that we have united 
to instruct each other, not to contend for 
the wordy victory. 

Diligence is of vast importance in every 
pursuit, but especially in the pursuit of 
knowledge; we ought therefore to be dili- 
gent observers. Observation is the first 
step in the path of knowledge, and we 
should never allow our mental vision to be 
averted, even for a moment, by apathetic 
indifference, but with eager ear and eye 
observe all that is passing around us, on the 
Street or the highway, on sunny mountain 
or shady wood, in marshy dell or rocky 
glen, during the busy and bustling day, and 
the lone and silent night. When convers- 
ing with a friend, poring over a book, listen- 
ing to a lecture, or during a debate, let us 
be diligent in observing even what may at 
the time appear trivial and insignificant, 
and store in memory as material for future 
reflection. 

The facts and incidents gathered by dili- 
gent observation would be of little advan- 
tage did we not by reflection arrange them 
in such a manner as to be of practical utility 
to the present and succeeding generations. 
Of what use is the observation of a fact, if 
we do not trace it back to its cause, or for- 
ward to its effect? None. Of what use 
our wanderings on mountain or plain, by 
’ stream or wood, to gather botanical, geolo- 
gical, and other specimens, if we do not by 
examination of their structure, and reflec- 
tion upon it, discover their age, nature, and 
use? None. Of what use was the know- 
ledge of the power of steam until a reflect- 
ing mind suggested the application of it as 
a motive power? Assurediy none. It is 
to reflecting minds that we are indebted for 
our improvements in agriculture and manu- 
factures, and in our sanitary, moral, and 
political condition, for our infant schools, 
vur ragged schools, and our normal schools, 
and for lightning-speed intelligence through- 
out the length and breadth of the land; we 
thould therefore reflect constantly upon 
what we have observed and garnered in our 
minds. Let not our observations lie dor- 
mant, but keep constantly moving through 
cur minds until they assume some de- 
finite and tangible form fit to be imparted 
to others at all fitting opportunities, in the 
workshop, or in conversation with acquaint- 
ances; but especially in the society we 
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ought to spread all the knowledge we are 
possessed of, every fact and incident we 
have collected, every new avenue of thought 
that has been opened to us by reading, or 
every idea we think good. We should pour 
out our whole minds to all, that all may have 
the benefit of knowing what we know, and 
that we may be benefited by having the 
opinion of all upon what we know. 

When addressing the society, we should 
endeavour to do so with energy, not with 
downcast look, dull, wavering voice, in 
equivocal or hesitating language, as if we 
doubted the truth of what we said, or were 
uttering a known untruth, but with full, 
firm voice, in clear, concise, and decided 
language, in an upright and confident man- 
ner, indicative of our desire for knowledge. 

But to obtain the confidence necessary to 
enable us to speak with energy, we must 
strictly adhere to candour; ‘‘let truth be 
our polestar to guide us in our path; never 
assume a position that we do not consider 
right; never advance what we know to be 
false, nor colour facts to make them appear 
different from what they are; for it is to 
discover and promulgate truth that such 
associations are formed, and if we distort 
facts, and conceal our ideas, and promul- 
gate what we know to be false in the selfish 
hope of a momentary triumph, we retard 
the first object of the society, the discovery 
of truth, and entirely frustrate the second, 
the promulgation of truth. It may be im- 
possible always to avoid uttering what is 
false, but we may always avoid uttering 
what we know to be false; even with 
a love and habit of truth we may some- 
times promulgate error as truth, without 
knowing that it is error, but as soon as 
we discover, or are informed, that itis error, 
we ought to reject it, and endeavour to 
make others reject it likewise. The same 
phenomena will not produce the same im- 
pression upon different individuals, yet 
each conceives that the impression he has 
received is the correct one, and to them it 
is so, yet all may have false impressions; 
this may result fiom a peculiarity of organi- 
sation, or of the relation in which they 
stood to the phenomena witnessed. But 
perhaps I degress; if a member advances 
anything that to us appears false or absurd, 
we should reply to him as if we believed 
that he considered what he stated to be un- 
impeachable, we must also bear in mind 
that our arguments may appear to him as 
absurd and fallacious as his arguments ap- 
pear to us—that we may be wrong and he 
right, or that we may be both wrong. We 
should therefore speak what we conceive to 
be truth, and give others credit for doing 
the same. 

If we allow envy and discord to spring 
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up amongst us; if we want respect for, or 
underrate each other’s natural abilities and 
attainments ; if we cease to observe, or are 
careless in observing, and in reflecting upon 
what we have observed ; if our pursuits and 
actions are characterised by coldness, in- 
difference, indecision, and disregaid of 
truth ; we shall fail in accomplishing the 
objects for which we are associated, bring 
dishonour upon our name and a blotch 
on the age in which we live. But if we are 
determined to agree with each other, and 
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to pursue the objects of the society with 
unrelaxing efforts, and an earnest desire 
for their accomplishment; if we have a 
proper respect for each other’s natural 
abilities and attainment; if we are diligent 
in observing and in reflecting upon what 
we have observed; if our pursuits and actions 
are characterised by perseverance, energy, 
and astrict regard for truth; we may be- 
come intelligent and useful members of 
society, an honour to ourselves, and an 
ornament to the age we live in, 


PROGRESS. 


By Tuomas H, MeEReEpITH, Compositor, London. 


WE can best form an idea of the progress of 
society by taking a glance at the require- 
ments of the age. As the variations of our 
seasons from heat to cold remind us that 
we should change our clothing according to 
those variations, so do the additional re- 
quirements of every genera‘ion remind us 
of the progression of society. If we look 
back upon the past, survey the times of our 
forefathers, and compare them with the 
present, what grand results present them- 
selves to the astonished vision! what rays 
of hope for the future flash across our 
imagination! what great lessons are there 
to be learned! There is no object on which 
we look which does not bear traces of the 
march ef improvement, and on which we 
cannot discover thegiant strides with which 
the faculties of man have developed them- 
selves. Look at the time when the old 
pack-horse was the only conveyance to be 
had, by which a journey from London to 
York in fourteen or fifteen days would be 
considered speedy travelling, resulting, no 
doubt, from the inconvenience attending 
the bad state of the roads, stumbling 
horses, &c. Happy must have been the 
traveller when watering-time arrived, to 
give his cramped limbs a little relaxation 
at the house which promised ‘‘ good enter- 
tainment for man and horse.’’ We are told 
by a pack-horse traveller, who was on a 
journey to Scotland, that ‘‘ having arrived 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, I was so fatigued 
with the tediousness of the carriage, and 
benumbed with the coldness of the weather, 
that I resolved to travel the rest of my 
journey on foot, rather than proceed in 
such a disagreeable manner.”” We com 
plain (and justly) at the present day of the 
slowness of the travelling by the parlia- 
mentary trains, their specd averaging only 
twelve miles an hour. What a contrast 
with the above. Then came the passenger- 


wagon—long wagon-coaches as they were 
called—which was no great improvement 
on the pack-horse travelling, and, certainly, 
none in speed, for we are told of ‘‘ a vehicle 
moving on the Great North Road, in which 
passengers, who assumed to be gentlefoiks, 
were travelling from York to London at the 
fare of a shilling a day—not beivg more 
than a fortnight in the transit.’’ For a 
long time did the pack-horse and the pas- 
senger-wagon continue io travel in good 
fellowship together, till at length they gave 
way to the stage-coach towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, which was another 
phase of the progress of our travelling. A 
writer of that time, who, it will be seen, 
was evidently not a fast man, speaking of 
the stage-coach, says :—‘‘ What advantage 
is it to men’s health to be called out of 
their beds into these coaches an hour before 
day in the morning, to be hurried in them 
from place to place, till one hour, two, 
or three, within midnight; insomuch that, 
after sitting all day in the summer time, 
stifled with heat and choked with dust; or 
in the winter time starving and freezing 
with cold, or choked with filthy fogs,—they 
are often brought into their inns by torch- 
light, when it is too late to sit up to geta 
supper ; and next morning they are forced 
into the coach so early that they can get no 
breakfast ? Is it for men’s health to travel 
with tired jades, to be laid fast in the foul 
ways, and furced to wade up tu their knees 
in mire; afterwards sit in the cold tiil 
teams of horses can be sent to pull the 
coach out? Is it for their health to travel 
in coaches, to have their tackle, or perch, 
or axletree broken, and be delayed some- 
times half a day to have them mended, and 
then to travel all night to make their stage 
good?’ This must have been a queer state 
of things. In 17295 the stage-coach journey 
| from London to Ixeter occupied four days 
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in summer; probably more in winter. In 
1763 there was a coach once a month (and 
that the only one) from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don, which journey occupied thirteen or 
fourteen days. In 1784 the first mail-coach 
left London for Bristol, and from that time 
the mail was the progressive wonder of the 
day; for we are told that in 1788 a letter 
‘“‘reached Glasgow on the fifth day after 
leaving London.” All these have vanished, 
have been progressively annihilated by the 
all-powerful force of steam, by the light- 
ning speed of the locomotive, and are only 
thought of as things that were. The ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Review” in 1825 laughed at our engi- 
neers, and ridiculed the idea of an engine 
moving at the speed of twenty miles an 
hour, in the following words :—‘‘ The gross 
exaggeration of the powers of the locomo- 
tive steam-engine, or to speak plain Eng- 
lish, the steam-carriage, may delude for a 
iime, but must endin the mortification of 
those concerned. We should as soon 
expect the people of Woolwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired off upon one of 
Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust them- 
selves to the mercy of such a machine, 
going at such arate.’ Asage M.P. in the 
same year declared “ that a railway could 
not enter into successful competition with 
a canal: even with the best locomotive 
engine the average rate would be but three 


miles and a-half an hour, which was slower 
than the canal conveyance.” At length, 
the first passenger-line—the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway—was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1830, and in the first year ending 
1831, four hundred and forty-five thousand 
passengers were conveyed by it; in the 
second year the number amounted to eight 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand; thus 
showing what progress the requirements of 
society had made up to that time, which 
progress, both in weckly receipts and speed 
of travelling, has steadily increased, with 
only afew exceptions, up to the present 
time, when the speed of the engine, in- 
stead of being twenty miles an hour, finds 
its maximum in, sometimes, seventy miles 
an hour on the Great Western Railway. 
The time now occupied on that line in 
travelling from London to HExeter—a dis- 
tance of 194 miles, is little more than four 
hours, instead of four days by the coach in 
the ‘‘good old times.’’ It is little more 
than 20 years since the first railway was 
opened; and we had, according to the re- 
turns of 1850, 6,464 miles of railway opencd 
for traffic, employing 2,436 engines, which 
consumed 896,646 tons of coal, and ran 
40,161,850 miles. The number of passen- 


gers conveyed in that year was nearly one 
hundred million. The expense saved to 
railway travellers, as compared with the | 


expense of travelling by stage-coaches, is 
estimated at several ‘‘ millions a year,”’ 

We have taken rather an extended glance 
at the progress of travelling by land; let 
us now see what progress has been made in 
water conveyance. Contemporary, or nearly 
so, with the pack-horse and the passenger- 
wagon, were the barge, the tilt-boat, and 
the hoy, for river and coasting conveyance 
—the tilt-boat superseding, after continuing 
together for some time, like the pack-horse 
and wagon, the barge, which was not fast 
enough, neither was it so comfortable. The 
following extract from a description of a 
voyage to Gravesend in one of these boats, 
by Forrest—he and Hogarth being two of a 
private party—will give some idea of the 
comfort and accommodation of them:— 
‘* Here we continued (at Billingsgate) till 
the clock struck one, then set sail in a 
Gravesend boat we had hired for ourselves. 
Straw was our bed and a tilt our covering. 
The wind blew hard 8.E. by E. We had 
much rain and no sleep for about three 
hours.” Some time after this, larger sailing 
boats were introduced, and the tilts aban- 
doned. All these, like the coach, wagon, 
and pack-horse, were obliged to succumb 
before the wonderful effects of steam. In 
1816 the first Gravesend steamboat—the 
Margery—70 tons burden, and 14-horse 
power, made its appearance, running 
down to Gravesend one day, and back the 
next. In the same year a second steamer 
was established—the Thames; this re- 
turned the same day. Year after year in- 
creased the number of passengers, and, 
consequently, the number of boats—im- 
provements also being made in the vessels 
themselves, and the power which propelled 
them—till we find the journey to be accom- 
plished from Blackwall to Gravesend by a 
steamer—the Jupiter—in fifty minutes; a 
slight difference between this and Forrest’s 
sail. The passenger traffic down the river 
is now so extensive that nearly 70;000 per- 
sons have been known to visit Greenwich 
in one day in Kaster or Whitsun week, 
besides the passengers to other places 
farther down. ‘Then there are the splendid 
American liners, the first trip of which was 
considered an absurdity, and at which 
learned doctors and scientific men shook 
their heads, and said that steam navigation 
might do for narrow ferries in periods of 
great stillness of the water, but that it 
would never be made answerable in open 
seas. In spite of these forebodings, the 
Sirius and the Great Western were starte 
from England to America, and. safely 
reached New York; the Sirius in 19 days 
—the Great Western in rather under 16; 
and up to the present time the same pas- 
sage has been accomplished in little more 
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than nine days by other vessels To other 
parts of the globe the same accommodation 
has been extended. A passage to the Hast 
Indies, which in former times occupied six 
months, can now be made in about one 
month; and we are told by eminent men of 
the present day, that the distance from 
Londen to Calcutta in twelve years’ time 
will actually be accomplished in seven 
days. We are all made sensible of these 
changes, and there is impressed on us a 
knowledge of the really influential causes 
of the progression of society. We cannot 
now breakfast without the aid of the Chi- 
nese and the West Indian; and in return, 
they are clothed by the looms of Man- 
chester and the cotton of the United States. 

Things which would be too numerous for 
enumeration here, have progressed in the 
same ratio. Every branch of our manu- 
factures, our agriculture, our arts, our 
sciences—nay, everything whereon the 
mind rests, have been improved and 
developed, till some productions have 
been brought so near the productions of 
nature, that it is almost, and in some 
instances quite impossible to distinguish 
the natural from the artificial product. Year 
after year rolls round, and with it brings 
forth wonders which eclipse its predecessor. 
What would the people of an age or two 
back have thought, had they been told that 
their descendants would invent vehicles 
which should move at a rate that would 
outstrip the swiftest horse, and that the 
winged bird would with difficulty compete 
With it? or what would Columbus and his 
companions have thought had they been 
told that a passage to their newly-dis- 
covered land would be made in about nine 
days?” "> 

What in those days were poet’s fancies 
have now become stern realities. Did 
Chaucer think a ‘‘horny-handed son of 
toil,”’ a Paxton, assisted by a Fox and Hen- 
derson, would realise his dream in the 
“House of Fame,” by building a real 
“palace of glass’? in which the people of 
every nation should assemble ? Did Southey 
imagine a Watt, a Stephenson, ora Brunel, 
would carry out his poetical ideas, when he 
wrote of a car 


i. — moving along, 
Initinet with motion; by what wondrous skill 
Jompact, no human tongue could tell, 


Nor human wit devise ?” 
Contemplated he the union of speed and 
safety when he said, 
“Steady and swift the self-moved chariot went ?” 


or did he prefigure the mighty tunnels of 
our day, through hills and under rivers, 
when he wrote 
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“Their way was through the adamantine rock; 
on either side 

Its massive walls arose, and overhead 
.Arch’d the long passage ?” 

Or did Shakspere see in his mind’s eye an 
electric telegraph when he spoke of putting 
‘© A girdle round about the earth in twenty 

minutes ?” 

No! neither Shakspere, Southey, nor 
Chaucer had the remotest idea of their 
fancies being realised. ‘They were require- 
ments of society, and were constructed ac- 
cordingly. Every generation makes an 
advance beyond the preceding, its march 
being progressive, and its increase con- 
tinual. The realisation of these fancies 
has changed the habits of the people, and 
has restored something of the original 
equality, when each person trusted to his 
own legs. 

But even this fast-going age is considered, 
and justly so, too slow. Society is far 
behind the place it should occupy—it does 
not progress fast enough. Innumerable 
institutions have been established to aid 
the good work of progression, among the 
latest of which we see Freehold Land and 
Building Societies, to ameliorate the social 
and political condition of the working man, 
whereby he may become a man of property, 
and have an interest in the progressive 
movements of the day. Social science has 
been taught by many learned men, the 
object of which is to eradicate the evils 
suffered by society. Evil after evil has 
been brought to light as society has pro~ 
gressed, and evil after evil has been put 
down; but all the evils suffered by indi- 
viduals and society can only be cured by un- 
fettered knowledge and extended skill—by 
individuals becoming humane and honest, 
skilful and intelligent. To accomplish this, 
Progress must be the watchword. 

What is true of the past is equally true 
of the future. Society will grow in a 
degree and a form which no man can 
foresee; and we have aright to conclude 
that the degree and the form will be very 
different from, and very superior to, any- 
thing that the imaginations of utopian 
writers have conceived. Did Plato or Sir 
Thomas Moore ever imagine a condition of 
society of which railroads, steamships, 
newspapers, and electric telegraphs should 
be the necessary and indispensable part ? 
It is clear that the discovery of the form of 
the earth, the discovery of the law of 
gravity, the arts of making gas and steam- 
engines, all of which are great progressive 
steps in civilisation, influencing the fate of 
mankind, were not provided for by human 
foresight. Under the operations of tillage, 
eof mechanism, of building, making and 


inventing, the earth tends to become a 
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serener field of existence than it has 
hitherto been. Improvements, partly 
wrought out by the present race, are pre- 
parations for the development of higher 
types of humanity—being less strong in the 
impulsive parts of our nature, giving less 
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matter for that nature to contend with and 
subdue to its needs—more strong in the 
reasoning and the moral—more fitted fur 
the delights of social life, because society 
will then present less of discord and dread, 
and more of harmony and love. 


«FOR BETTER AND FOR WORSE.” 


By Grorcr Houpine, Power-loom Weaver, Stone-bridge, near Accrington. 


So run the terms of a bargain which man- 
kind have made from the creation of the 
world, are making at present, and will con- 
tinue to make till the end of time. Its 
better part is supposed to reach into some 
happy region, where the sun-light of their 
heart-joy never fades into the dimness of 
sorrow, and never mourns over the bitter- 
ness of contention. It is the fairy land of 
the fancy, the elysium of the youthful, and 
the place which, however earnestly hoped 
for, only seems to flit further away when we 
think we are drawing near it. Geographers 
know nothing of its situation, much less 
can they describe its boundaries, or tell the 
manners of its inhabitants. Travellers have 
gone very far, and filled their volumes with 
strange and curious stories, but none of 
them have told us anything about this 
dream-land. It never was seen by the 
light of the sun, and none who have 
travelled in it have recorded their adven- 
tures, if they had such ; yet we have often 
wondered over the curious reports of Fancy 
telling the marvellous scenes she beheld 
when she viewed the people by the aid of 
her magic lantern. Her views were all 
taken from a distance, and according to her 
reports there is a constant festival of bliss 
continually gladdening the hearts and 
soothing the cares of its favoured inha- 
bitants ; it is the road of loves and tears— 
the land of smiles and carresses. It has no 
winters, no polar regions of eternal snow, 
no mountains of ice, or barriers of frost. 
It is the tropic of human life, and brings 
forth fruits of lucious flavour. It seems to 
excel the sweetness of honey, and its foun- 
tains send out the most valuable nectar, 
while the very air braces up the nervous 
system, and even gives a momentary brisk- 
ness to the heavy step of Old Melancholy. 
The words of the ceremony evidently 
imply that there is a better part of married 
life. Laying aside all fancy, and giving no 
heed to the reports of imagination, we are 
authorised to expect some better spot, 
some fairer scene, some more endearing 
aspect in married life. It is true there are 
many qualities and circumstances, many 


| yet happiness is not impossible. 


means and requirements, and other name- 
less points to be adjusted ; much sympathy 
of feeling, similarity of taste, much forbear- 
ance of temper, and affection of heart, but 
We often 
hear the words ‘sweet home,” and a lucky 
bargain in going through the ceremony is 
one means of making such a home, for if it 
is all “* for worse,” no home of this kind can 
be realised. We are not going to give 
instructions how to secure a happy marriage, 
nor to heap counsel and advice on the 
elastic spirits of the young; they will 
follow where their feelings lead them ; but 
we thought we might amuse ourselves with 
the subject, and look at the better and 
worse part of this engagement. The organ 
is said to be the most sublime of musical 
instruments, comprehending the greatest 
compass of notes, and capable of playing the 
most extensive variety of parts. Inthe same 
Manner we may say marriage is the 
sublimest social engagement of human life; 
because it exercises the largest numter of 
feelings, and calls into action the greatest 
compass of the heart’s operations. It sounds » 
the deep bars of sorrow and thrillest whistle 
of joy. As ameans of gratifying man’s 
feeling of sociality, marriage is productive 
of no inconsiderable amount ot pleasure. 
Man is not an angel, even when he reaches 
his highest mental attainment. He feels 
it to be unnatural for him to be always on 
the wing of sublime speculation. He finds 
relief in unbending from his severer studies 
to play with his children and converse with 
his wife. Besides, he is not to be a creature 
ofall thought and no feeling. He will be 
no less manly if he indulge the softer fcel- 
ings ofa father’s heart, and we question 
not but these feelings will be instructive to 
him in his subsequent studies. A man 
without feeling could never understand the 
world. Our success in life often causes the 
envy of friends, and for fear of making 
them feel uncomfortable it is often prudent 
to conceal it from them; but a tender wife — 
may rejoice in our success without envy, 
and by the sincerity of her sympathy in- 
crease our warm joy. We feel joy in giving 
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plish little. Ifa man try to break up and 
cultivate a whole region he will not be able 
to succeed in making any of it flourish; 
whereas if he limit his efforts to a little plot, 
then it is possible to produce a charming 
prospect. Thus, the better powers of man 
might be better applied in blessing a family 
of his own gathering thanif squandered over 
a whole province. It depends upon the parties 
themselves how far it shall be for the better 
or for the worse. It would bea silly bird 
that would break down its own nest and 
expose its unfledged brood to the fury of 
the winds. Some people are as silly as that, 
for in order to torment their partners they 
will not scruple to bring misery upon them- 
selves. The lot of man would be far harder 
than what it is ifhe had no control over 
his means of happiness and joy. If he 
dees not think the married life happy, he 
is not compelled to enter into it, and he 
knows the terms “ for better and for worse”’ 
before he enters, so that he cannot blame 
any body if he does not do his part to make 
it what he expected it to be. People seem 
to think that happiness should flow in upon 
them without their thought, attention, or 
care, andif it does not they begin to com- 
plain what a miserable world itis. They want 
all the ‘‘ better’’ and none of the ‘‘ worse.” 
They want all summers and no winters, all 
roses and no thorns, all sunshine and no 
storm. That happiness would not be 
yalued which came to us without our own 
exertion ; consequently if married life was 
indiscriminately happy without any thought 
on our part, then we should not think well 
ofit. If this point wants illustration there 
are abundant materials at hand for that 
purpose. No one knows, who has not 
deeply considered the subject, or passed 
through the scene himself, what a multi- 
tude of things parents have to do for the 
comfort and health of their helpless chil- 
dren, yet how seldom are children aware of 
their obligations, and how little do they 
value the care bestowed upon them. If 
this is not enough we will go a step higher, 
and show by another instance how a 
valuable blessing issiighted becauce it costs 
us nothing. The air we breathe, the water 
we d:ink, and the sun that shines upon us, 
are all as necessary to our comfort and 
happiness as the food we eat and the rai- 
ment we put on. Yet how seldom do we 
estimate the former in the same degree 
that we do the latter, merely because they 
cost us nothing. They know best how to 
value the happiness of married life who 
have bestowed some thought and care to 
secure it. 
Some object to the terms of the cere- 
mony; but, when we come to examine 
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joy; but if we attempt too much we accom- 
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them closely, we find it is not to them all, 
for itis only to the latter. They are con- 
tent that it should be for ‘‘ better,’’ but 
they are aggrava'ed because it is for 
‘‘worse” also. ‘This is the blind eye, the 
broken tooth, the lame leg. It would be, 
indeed, a fine thing for them to havea 
hole into which they could creep where no 
trouble could find them. It would be worth 
while to travel thousands of miles to find 
such a thing. But let us ‘consider this 
term a little further. We are agreed that 
it should be for the ‘‘ better ;’’ but why 
should it be for the ‘‘worse?” Why. 
should men and women be united when 
they cannot agree, and when nothing but 
misery results fromtheunion? We always 
find that rebels are loudest in complaining 
against a good law. We might retort 
the question, and say—Why cannot you 
agree so long as you are bound for better 
and for worse? It is for your own interest 
that you should agree. There is no trouble 
with persons who are willing to keep the 
law. It is always the rebels that want it 
altering. Much as you quarrel with this 
law, it would have been defective without 
it. However unreasonable it may appear, 
it was intended for the benefit of the par- 
ties, and if it was altered it would not mend 
the case one iota. It is not the law that 
wants altering, nor anything without; but 
the alteration demanded is within. While 
your own pride, wickedness, or stubborn- 
ness remain, if the law was altered a hun- 
dred times, misery would still continue. 
Then, again, consider that this law was not 
made to encourage you to make one ano- 
ther miserable. If any person takes 
encouragement to torment his partner be- 
cause she is united to him for life, he 
makes a bad use of the law. There are 
demons in human form that will succeed in 
causing misery, and even laws intended to 
produce happiness and comfort are made by 
them the instruments of mischief. Look at 
the case in another view—that is, in re- 
ference to evils that are not directly caused 
by the evil tempers and unmanageable dis- 
position of the parties, and you must con- 
clude that, all things considered, it is well 
that they are united for the worse as well 
as for the better, Suppose a man is over- 
whelmed with deep affliction of body, or 
ruin of circumstances—a time when his 
friends forsake him, and his flatterers turn 
their backs upon him—would it not be the 
height of cruelty for the wife of his bosom 
to forsake him too? Would you add to the 
burden of his sorrows, and deepen the 
shade of his calamity, by taking the last 
friend left to console his grief, watch over 
his sickness, and dry the cold sweat from 
his agonised temples? Would you take 
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away the last anchor—the sheet-anchor— 
that is to stay him when the billows of 
affliction beat hard upon him, and allow 
him to drift on to the whirlpool of despair ? 
Is it not fit that she who has shared his 
sunshine should also share his shade—she 
who has rejoiced in his prosperity should also 
console his adversity? Then, again, let 
us reflect how it would discourage a man, 
whatever the ardour of his temperament or 
the sincerity of his affection, to reflect that 
the law would encourage the object of his 
choice in leaving him and going to unite 
with some more prosperous fellow, when- 
ever thefirst cloud came over their prospects. 
Take it the other way, and you come to the 
same conclusion. Allow the healthy hus- 
band to leave his afflicted wife, and then 
you see the same lamentable results follow. 
Another consideration may be mentioned 
which presents the case in a still stronger 
light. If the parties could leave one 
another just as they found them, then it 
would be more plausible ; but this is seldom 
the case. Deep and important responsibi- 
lities rest on those who have been the 
means of oringing children into the world. 
Now if one of the parents is allowed to 
leave the other, what is to become of the 
children? Are they to be turned adrift, 
or sent out of the window to perish in the 
streets, as is the case with infants in 
China? This is a consideration enough to 
make those who complain of the marriage 
law turn pale with horror. 

In this miserable world there is one 
thing that lifts the heart of man above the 
depths of adversity, and thatis hope. In 
this dark world there is one object that 
sheds glorious beams, and that is the sun. 
In this changing world there is one knot 
that remains firm and unbroken, and that 
is the marriage vow. ‘Take every hope 
from the heart, the sun from the earth, and 


the marriage-knot—the great key-stone of! 


society—and you make a hell of it at once. 
Yet this is the cold philosophy of Owen- 
ism! If these be the consolations of 
socialism, my soul come not theu into their 
secret assembly—unto them mine honour 
be not thou united! Though some make a 
bad use of it, yet we who have tasted of the 
real joys of married life, instead of mourn- 
ing over our bondage, are ready to lift up 
a song of joy and rejoicing, the burden of 
which shall he, ‘* Weare united for better 
and for worse.’”’? Call us slaves—we wear 
golden chains, and their clinking is to us 
the sweetest music. We carry no fetters 
but such as our Creator has put upon us; 
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ones too; but we unite our powers and 
divide our troubles—so by this means we 
soon overcome them. 

Having vindicated the terms of our bar- 
gain, and shown that we have no reason to 
regret that we are united for ‘‘ better and 
for worse ;” but, on the contrary, to rejoice 
init. Let us add a few considerations by 
way of conclusion, and bear in mind that 
this is written not by a mere theoriser, but 
one who has tried it. 

It is possible to find happiness in the 
married life. In seeking it there you are 
not, like those who sought the philosopher’s 
stone and perpetual motion, seeking things 
that never existed, nor like those who seek 
a north-west passage, seeking what has 
never yet been found, and losing them- 
selves in the bargain; nor are you like 
those that seek the natiyities and destinies 
of men in the motions of the heayens— 
seeking it where it can never be found. 
Happiness has been found in the married 
life, and, if sought in a proper manner, may 
be found there again. rue, many have 
entered it, and been miserable ever after- 
wards; so many have embarked on the 
ocean, and been drowned; but that is no 
proof that it is impossible to cross it safely. 
The estate was designed to promote the 
happiness of man, and is in Scripture said 
to be honourable. Those, therefore, that 
find it to be the source of misery may 
justly be classed along with others who 
have frustrated the designs of their Creator. 
Those who enter the state for the sake of 
animal pleasure deserve to be disappointed. 
Those who seek the nobler enjoyments of 
the mind and heart have a better prospect 
of success. It requires no small portion of 
thought so to arrange things that they will 
produce comfort and happiness; but, as 
the mind is never weary, a little expendi- 
ture of this ought not to be grudged by 
those who are seeking so important a thing, 
‘* Allis well that ends well;’’ so if a mar- 
ried life ends well it accomplishes as much 
as can be expected. In order that it may 
end well, the end must always be kept in 
view, and constant preparation made for it. 
Hence this leads us to introduce religion as 
an important thing to assist in rendering life 
happy. We love tosee the sun emerge 
from behind a dark cloud, and tinge the 
heavens with a golden lustre just before he 
sinks into the distant west. So we love to 
see the prospects of 4 man grow more 
glorious as he approaches the confines of 
the future worid. Let us all then, whether 
married or single, so conduct ourselves 


and while that is the case we lift up our] that our sun shall be most glorious atits 


hands with joy. 


Trials we have, and keen | setting. 
p o 
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ON THE PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OF GARDENING. 


By R. T. Hawkins, Journeyman Printer, Horsham, Sussex. 


TRUE it is that “‘most of the arts and 
sciences have their periods of advancement 
and deeay—their golden and their leaden 
ages;’’ but, happily, the culture of the 
soil knows no such variation. Upon this 
art we are dependent for sustenance, and 
God has wisely and beneficently provided 
that as the world becomes annually more 
populous, so the art by which mankind is 
sustained shall proportionately improve in 
rearing food upon its soil. 

Horticulture is of faster growth than 
agriculture; and those who have studied 
the ‘‘ History of Gardening’? must have 
perceived that each century has been 
superior to its predecessor in the attention 
paid to this art, and in the number and 
excellence of the plants cultivated. 

No one will dispute that the possession 
o agarden, with a disposition to cultivate 
it and its non-possession, with a tendency 
to undervalue it, constitutes a broad line of 
distinction between two great classes of the 
poor. If we tdke the general run of 
enthusiastic horticulturists, we shall find 
it rare, indeed, that they are of bad, un- 
generous disposition, or of dissolute habits. 
It would seem difficult to be careful of a 
plant and negligent of a child—gentle 
towards a flower, and rough to one’s own 
kind. It is impossible to look at the 
hamblest cottage, with a well-cultivated 
garden attached, without feeling a convic- 
tion that its inmates must be more happy 
than their neighbours whose gardens are 
neglected. The very care of attending to 
the productions of nature has a genial 
effect on the mind. An improved state of 
moral feeling is both the cause and effect of 
a love of nature. 

We rejoice to see that horticulture 
receives at the present day more than 
ordinary attention. Many among old and 
young, rich and poor, of both sexes are 
its votaries, and almost every city or 
county can boast of its horticultural 
society. This love of nature is spreading 
far and wide ; and we hesitate not to affirm 
that it is one of the many signs of that 
approaching ‘‘ good time’’ which we are so 
eagerly looking for, because it is calculated 
to soothe the turbulent passions of man— 
to bring comfort to the domestic circle, 
and insure a continuance of that inestimable 
blessing—health. 

A clergyman has done honour to himself 
and his profession by making the following 
remarks in reference to horticultural 
societies :—‘‘ He who loves to be amongst 


his plants and flowers, and marks the 
various laws of nature by which they are 
influenced, cannot but be an observant 
man; and, if so, he will see in all these 
wonderful processes of nature; by which 
the seed is brought to be the parent of 
seed, traces of a higher power; he will be 
brought almost unconsciously from the 
contemplation of nature up to nature’s 
God; and in time the habit of reflection 
will be firmly fixed in him, so that he will 
not brush the nightly moisture from the 
grass in his homeward path, or mark the 
approaching shower, or see the pimpernell 
shutting up its leaves, without its crossing 
his mind, ‘Hath the rain a Father? and 
who hath begotten the drops of dew?’ 
Thus will his mind be raised to think of 
that which is above from the contempla- 
tion of that which is below,” 

This healthy and pleasing pursuit in- 
flicts no suffering on any of the animal 
creation, and, while it agreeably occupies 
the time, does not impose a heavy tax on 
the pocket. It is a taste, too, which is 
well adapted to the female character, and 
affords much rational amusement to the 
recluse, who by choice or chance is 
separated 

“From the crowded haunts of men, 
In busy cities pent.” 

‘Tt is an employment which, in its vari- 
ous grades, excludes neither the opulent nor 
the indigent, teems with boundless variety, 
and affords an unceasing excitement to 
emulation, without contention or ill-will, 
There is no other pursuit, alike calculated 
for peer and peasant, in which the distinc- 
tions are so trivial; it yields pleasure with- 
out surfeit, and the more we advance the 
more eager we become.” 

Persons engaged in literary occupations, 
Christian ministers, and clerks in public 
offices, should, 7f possible, become amateur 
gardeners. Let not thosé whose circum- 
stances will not allow of robust field-sports 
complain that their daily duties injure their 
health, and cloud their intellectual vision, 
until they have fully tried the invigorating 
influences of gardening. It was this de- 
lightful employment that afforded to Cow- 
per an antidote to his occasional depression 
of spirits—it stimulated his nerves and 
expanded his mind, and the effect was the 
production of some of his bést poems. It 
may not be out of place hére to state that 
many cof his charming poems aiid inimitable 
letters were written in a small summer- 
house, which he thus gaily describes :—‘‘T 
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write ina nook that I call my boudoir ; it 
is a summer-house, not much bigger than a 
sedan-chair, the door of which opens into 
the garden, that is now crowded with pinks, 
roses, and honeysuckles, and the window 
into my neighbour’s orchard. It formerly 
served an apothecary, now dead, as a 
smoking-room ; and under my feet is a 
trap-door, which once covered a hole in 
the ground where he kept his bottles. At 
present, however, it is dedicated to sublimer 
uses. Having lined it with garden-mats, 
and furnished it with a table and two 
chairs, here I write all that I write in 
summer-time, whether to my friends or to 
the public.” But Cowper has long since 
been removed from these transitory scenes 
to those green and flowery mounts ‘‘ where 
the still waters flow from the eternal hills, 
and the angels sing to their golden harps 
umong the trees of Paradise.’’ Neverthe- 
less, he has left behind the following bril- 
liant testimony in favour of what we have 
endeavoured to recommend :— 


“ To study culture, and with artful toil 

To meliorate and tame the stubborn soil ; 

Yo give dissimilar yet fruitful lands 

The grain, or herb, or plant, that each 
demands ; : 

To cherish virtue in an humble state, 

And share the joys your bounty may create ; 

Yo mark the matchless workings of the power 

That shuts within its seed the future flower— 

Bids these in form of elegance excel, 

in colour these, and those delight the smell— 

Sends Nature forth, the daughter of the 
skies, 

To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes; 
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To teach the canvas innocent deceit, 

Or lay the landscape on the snowy sheet :— 
These, these are arts pursued eithbat a crime, 
That leave no stain upon the wing of time.” 


Thus have we endeavoured to impress on 
the minds of our readers the pleasures and 
advantages of gardening; but we would 
especially impress it on the mind of the 
poor man, as a source of pecuniary aid, that 
while he is toiling to build up the fortunes 
of others he may accumulate something for 
his wife and family. The teeming bosom of 
the earth produces its abundant treasures of 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables, for the happi- 
ness and enjoyment of all who, by skill, 
assiduity, and attention, are desirous to 
possess them; and no one need be a novice 
in this pleasing pursuit now-a-day, for we 
have standard works and periodicals conti- 
nually issuing from the press ; and in many 
of the weekly numbers of THE WoRKING 
Man’s FRIEND will be found a calendar of 
garden operations, which, if attended to, will 
supply ample information for the manage- 
ment of any garden of ordinary size. 

In closing these remarks, we will not 
forget that manual occupations alone will 
not sufficieitly engage the mind; therefore, 
let us not neglect mental culture; if we 
do, we shall never realise the truth of the 
wise man’s declaration—* When wisdom 
entereth into thine heart, and knowledge is 
pleasant unto thy soul, discretion shall 
preserve thee, understanding shall keep 
thee.”’ ‘ Wisdom is the principal thing ; 
therefore, get wisdom, and with al: thy 
getting get understanding.” 


HUMILITY. 


By Henry Driver, Tenterden. 


PERHAPS there is no feature in a man’s 
character more calculated to attract the at- 
tention and obtain the esteem of his asso- 
ciates, than unaffected humility. No indi- 
vidual is required to disclaim all superiority 
either of talent or acquirements, to be justly 
entitled a humble-minded man. 

Indeed it will generally be found that 
those to whom nature appears to have 
imparted her choicest gifts, are the most 
sensible of their own defects and short- 
comings, when compared with what 
they might be, and with what they 
feel it their duty to become. It has fre- 
quently been asserted, and with great truth, 
that in forming an estimate of our temporal 
condition, before we yield to despondency, 
it is our duty to consider that many are 
suffering far greater privations than our- 
selves. 


1t may be equally affirmed, that before 
indulging in fancied superiority as it re- 
spects our naturalor acquired possessions, 
of an intellectual character, we should 
reflect on the multitudes compared with 
whom we are as babes in knowledge. 

I admire the general good-feeling which 
has hitherto pervaded the ‘‘ Supplementary 
Numbers of the WoRKING MAn’s FRIEND,” 
and I feel assured that each successive 
issue will tend to prove, that whilst its con- 
tributors adore that Almighty and All-wise 
Being, who has endowed them with powers 
by which they are pre-eminently distin- 
guished from the inferior creation, they 
are deeply sensible of their entire depend- 
ence on his mercy, and feel that they 
have no eacuse for pride, but abundant cause 
for HUMILITY. 
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EXPOSITOR. 


, of THE Worxine MAN’s FRIEND.) 


— 


$ noun. substantive ; @. adjective ; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v a. verb-active ; v.2. verb-neuter. 


Fr1/trorm, a. of the form of threads; of | 


equal thickness throughout. 

FI1/IGRaNE, or F1L/AGREE work, s. work 
curiously wrought in the manner of little 
threads or grains, usually in gold and 
silver, 

Fit/LkT, s. a band tied round the head, 
&e.; a bandage; the fleshy part of the 
thigh; a small ornament or moulding. 

Fil/LinEG, s. a dress reaching to the 
knees, worn by the highlanders of Scot- 
land. 

Fi1’TeRr, s. a strainer; a vessel in which 
wa'er is placed, and by passing through 
which it is freed from impurities. 

Fir/MAMENT, s. the sky, the heavens. 

Fir’MAN, s. a written declaration from an 
Asiatic ruler, granting certain privileges. 

FirsT-FRUITS, s. the first produce of 
anything ; one year’s produce of a spiritual 
living, formerly given to the pope, or the 
king, and now applied to the augmentation 
of poor livings. 

First’-RATE, @. superior, pre-eminent. 

Fisc, s. a public treasury. 

Fis/can, s. the Exchequer, the revenue, 

Fis’sILE, a. having the grain in a certain 
direction, so that it may be cleft. 


FLECK, v.a. to spot, to streak, to dapple. 


FLEUR DE Lis (French) s. a species of 
lily, or iris, formerly used in the arms of 


| France. 


FLerz, a. (in geology) the fletz forma- 
tions, so called, consist of rocks which lie 
immediately over the transition rocks; they 
are so called because the rocks usually 
appear in beds more nearly horizontal than 
the transition class. 

Fiex’or (Latin) s. the general name 
given to the muscles whish act in contract- 
ing the joints. 

FLINT, s. a silicious stone, found between 
strat. of chalk. 

FLrp’Pant, a. nimble, pert, talkative. 

FLoc’cuLENCE, 5, the state of being in 
locks or flocks; adhesion in small flakes. 

Fro’ra, s. the fabled goddess of flowers ; 
the name given to a catalogue or account of 
flowers and plants. 

FLORES’CENCE, S. the season when plants 
expand their flowers. 

FLox’rp, a. bright with colour, blooming, 
rosy. 

Foss, s. the down on the husks of 
plants. 

FLoriu’ta, s. a fleet of small vessels. 


Fis’sIPED, a. having separate toes; not | 
webbed. 

Fis/surB, s. a cleft, an opening, a small | 
chasm. 

Fis/TuLA, s. a deep ulcerated hole or 
canal. 

FLAC’CID, a. weak, pliant, not stiff. 

FLANCH, s. the part in any piece of 
mechanism which is screwed to something 
else. 

FLANK, s. the side; that part of the side 
of a quadruped which lies nearest to the 


FLv’atTE, s. fluoric acid with a base. 

FLucrTIr’EROvS, a. producing cr bringing 
waves. 

FLUCTUATE, v.n. to be irresolute or un- 
certain, as the motion of the waves. 

FLUE, s. a small pipe or chimney to con- 
vey air; soft down or fur. 

Fiv/ent, a. flowing; applied to speech 
or written composition, it means eloquent, 
copious, free, ready. 

FLU‘ID, @. running as water ; not solid. 

FLUKE, s. the broad part, or arm, of the 


hinder thigh; the side of any army or fleet. 

FLat, s. a level, a shallow; in music, a 
note lowered one-half. 

FuLa’/TILE, a. inconstant, changing with 
the wind. 

FLAT’TING, s. a method of preserving 
gilding unburnished. 

FLATULENCE, FLAT/ULENCY, 58. 
ness; emptiness; vanity. 


Ors, s. a fibrous plant, of which the 
nest thread is made; the fibres of flax 
cleansed and combed for the spinner. 


windi- 


anchor, which takes hold of the ground. 


FLuM’MERY, s. a kind of food made of 
wheat, flour, or oatmeal; metaphorically, 
the word is used for flattery. 


FLu/MINOvUS, @, abounding with rivers. 

Fuv’or, s. fluate of lime. 

FLv’/oRINE, s. the basis of a very corro- 
sive acid, called the fluoric, used for etching 
on glass; it forms, with lime, the fluor spar 
of Derbyshire. 

Fuiu/viaL, FLUVIATIC, a belonging or 

| rejating to rivers. 
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Fux, s. the act of flowing; the tide or 
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FORECLO/SURE, s. a deprivation of the 


flowing of the sea; any flow or issue of; power of redeeming a mortgage. 


matter. 

FLUxA’TION, s. the state of passing away 
and giving place to others. 

FLUX’ION, s. the act of flowing; in 
mathematics, the arithmetic, or analysis of 
iufinitely small variable quantities. 

Fo/cus, s. the point to which the rays of 
light or heat are collected after they have 
undergone reflection or refraction. 

Fop’DER, s. dry food for cattle. 

Fa’tus, s. the child in the womb when it 
is perfectly formed. 

Foe, s. thick mist; moist vapour; after 
grass. 

Fort, s.a blunt sword used in fencing ; 
a defeat. 

Fost, v.a. to insert by forgery; to cram 
or thrust in. 

Foup, s, a pen for sheep; a double or 
plait. 

Fo’LIAGB, S. the leaves or tufts of trees. 

Fo’LiaTE, v.a. to beat into leaves. 


Fo’uto, s. a leaf or page of a book; a 
large book, of which the pages are formed 
by a sheet of paper once doubled; in law 
writings, as briefs, &c., every 72 words is 
called a folio. 


Fou’LIcLE, s. the seed vessel, or case, 
which some fruits or seeds have over them ; 
a cavity in any body with strong coats, 


FoMENTA’TION, S. the application of hot 
flannels or cloths dipped in medicated de- 
coctions. 

Font, s.a vessel, generally of stone, in 
which water for baptism is contained. 


Foots’caP, s. the name given toa certain 
size of paper. 


Foor/Inc, s. ground for the foot; 
standing ; the name given to an oppressive 
and tyrannical custom in many trades, of 
exacting a certain sum to be spent in drink 
by a man who first sets his foot in a shop 
or factory. 

Footr’Ppap, s. a man who robs on the 
highway on foot. 


Foor’sTatk, s. in botany, the stem of a 
leaf, 

For/AGE, v. to wander in search of pro- 
visions; torayage; to feed on spoil; to 
plunder. 

Fora‘MEN, s. a perforation, an opening. 

Forcr’/MEAT, s. a kind of stuffing used in 
cookery. 

For’ceps, s. a surgical instrument with 


which to extract anything out of wounds, 
&c.; a pair of tongs. 


Fo/rEFATHER, Ss, an ancestor; generally 
used in the plural, to denote a nation’s 
ancestry. 

Fo/REFEND, v. to prohibit, to avert. 

Fo/REGROUND, s, that part of a picture 
which seems to lie in front of the figures. 

For’&L, s.a kind of parchment used for 
the covers of account- books. 

FORE’/LAND, s. a promontory, headland, 
cape. 

Fo’RELOCK, s. the hair that grows from 
the forepart of the head. 

ForeEnN’SIC, @. belonging to courts of judi- 
cature. 

FORESHOR?’EN, v.d. to shorten figures in 
drawing. 

For’eSTaGE, Ss. an ancient service paid 
by foresters to the king; the right of 
foresters. 

FORESTALL’, v.a. to buy up goods or cattle 
before they come to market, in order to sell 
them again at an advanced price ; to antici- 
pate. 

For’rex, s, a pair of scissors. 

I’orGE, s. a fire or place in which metals 
are made malleable ; afurnace; v.a. to form 
by the hammer; to counterfeit; to falsify ; 
to invent. 

Forin’sECAL, @, foreign, alien. 

ForRLORN’-HOPE, s. men selected for a 
desperate attack, founded on the last hope 
of*success. 

Form, s. the external appearance of 
objects; the quality that distinguishes one 
thing from another. Form, in painting, 
signifies especially the human body. Re- 
presentation ; ceremony. 

ForMA’TION, s, (in geology) the general 
name of the various strata which compose 
the surface of the earth, supposed to haye 
been formed at different remote periods. 

For’MA PAU/PERIS (Latin) after the form 
or manner of a poor man. 

Formica, s.the ant; formic acid is the 
acid of ants. 


For’MULA, s. a prescribed rule or pattern. 

For’MULARY, S, a book of stated models, 
&e. 

Foray’, t.a@. to ravage, to spoil a 
country. 

Fort, s. a fortified house, a castle. 

Forte, s. peculiar faculty. Forte, in 
music, means loudly, with strength and 
spirit. 

FoRTIFICA’SION, S, the science of military. 
architecture; a place built fur strength, or 


° | fortified. 
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Forttio’r1, or @ fortiori, the strongest 
reason. 

Forrttis’stmo, @d. (Italian) in music, very 
loudly. 

Fortress, s. a stronghold; a fortified 
place. 

Fortvu’itovs, a. accidental, casual, 

For’tune, s, estate; the portion of a 
man or woman—generally of the latter; 
the chance of life ; success, good or bad. 

FO’RvUM, s. any public place; a court. 

Fossk, s. a ditch; a moat or entrench- 
ment. 

Fos/stu, s. that which is dug out of the 
earth, either simple and compound mineral 
bodies, or the petrified forms of plants and 
animals. 

Fossit/oey, s. the science of fossils. 

Foss/-ROAD, Foss’-Way, s. a Roman road 
in England, with a ditch or foss at each 
side, 

Foru’sr, s.a load; a weight of lead, 

Fovea’pg, s. (French) a little mine filled 
with combustibles to blow up fortifications. 


Founpa’TION; s. the basis of an edifice ; 
the first principles or grounds; an esta- 
blishment. 

Foun’pDER, 8. a builder; an establisher ; 
a caster; v. to growlame; to sink to the 
bottom ; to fail; to miscarry. 


Founn’sry, Foun’pry, s. a place where 
figures are formed of melted metal. 


Founn’LING; s. a deserted infant found 
by other pegsons. 

Fount, s. a spring, a spout of water; an 
origin, a first cause; a complete set of 
printing types. 

Fovi/La, s. an imperceptible substance 
emitted from the pollen of flowers. 

Fraca’/s, s. (French) an uproar; a dis- 
turbance ; a noisy quarrel. 

FRAc'TION, s. the act of breaking; dis- 
sension; strife; a broken part of an in- 
tegral. 

FRACTURE, s. a broken bone; a breach ; 
separation of continuous parts. 

FR2N/ULUM, s. the string under the 
tongue. 

FRa‘GILE, a. brittle ; 
weak. 

FRAN/CHISE, 8. an exemption, privilege, 
immunity ; a district. 

FRANCIS/CAN, s. a monk of the Order of 
St. Francis. 

FRAN/GIBLE, @. easily broken, fragile, 
brittle. 

FRANK, 5, the name given to Europeans 


easily broken ; 
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by some Eastern nations; v.a. to exempt 
from payment. 

FRANK’INCENSE, Ss. a dry resinous sub- 
stance, which, when melted, sends out a 
very agreeable odour, 

FRANK/‘LIN, s. the old word for a free- 
holder. 

FRANK’-PLEDGE, s. a pledge or surety for 
the good conduct of freemen. 

FRran’‘rI¢, a. mad, distracted, transported. 

FRATER/NAL, @. brotherly ; becoming 
brothers. 

FRATERNITY, Ss. a corporation, a society. 
of a 


FRAT RICIDE, s. the murderer 
brother. 

FRED/STOLE, s. a sanetuary near the 
altar. 


FREE’BOOTER, Ss. a robber, a plunderer. 

FREE/HOLD, s, land held in perpetual 
right. 

FREE/MASON, S$. one of the society bearing 
the name of ‘‘ free and accepted masons.” 

FReE®/-sTONE, s. a sand stone, commonly 
used in building. 

FREIGHT, s. anything with which a ship 
is loaded; the money paid for the carriage 
of goods in a ship or vessel. 

FREN’ETIC, a. mad, distracted, frantic. 

Fresca’DEs, s. pl. cool walks; shady 
places. 

Frb’sco, s.a method of painting upon a 
ground of prepared plaster, or cement. 

FRET’ woRKk, 5S. raised work in masonry. 

FRI/ABLE, a. easily crumbled or reduced 
to powder. 

Friar, s. a religious brother of some 
order. 

FRIc’TION, s. the act of rubbing two 
bodies together; the resistance arising 
from the rubbing of one thing against 
another. 

FRIEZE, FRIz8, s. a warm, coarse kind of 
cloth; in architecture, the first member 
which separates the architraye from the 
cornice. 

FRIG/ATE, Ss. a small ship. 

FRIGEFAC’TION, s. the act of making 
cold. 

Frie’/1p, @. cold, dull, unmoved, im- 
potent, 

Frip’PERY, s. old clothes, tattered rags; 
paltry, ridiculous finery. 

FRISK/ETT, s. a part of a printing press. 

FRIYTER, v.a. to crumble away in small 
particles, &c.; s, a small pancake, 

FRON/DATED, a. bearing leaves. 

FRONDA‘TION, S$, the act of stripping off 
the leaves, 
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FRonv’At, s. a frontlet, a pediment. 


FRONTIER’, s. a verge of territory; 
a. bordering, 

FRON’/TISPIECH, 8. an engraving to face 
the title-page of a book; that part of any- 
thing that directly meets the eye. 

FRoNT/LET, s. a bandage worn on the 
forehead, 

Frost, s. the power or act of congela- 
tion; the effect of cold producing ice. 


FROST’-WORK, Ss. work in which the sub- 
stance is laid on with inequalities, like the 
dew congealed upon shrubs. 


Frow, s. a Dutch or German woman. 


F RUCTES’CENCE, S. the season when the 
fruit, of a plant arrives at maturity. 

FRUCTIF’EROUS, a. bearing fruit. 

FRUCTIFICA’LION, S$, the act of causing or 
of bearing fruit. 

Frvuc’Tiry, v.a. to make fruitful, to fer- 
tilise. 

FRUITERY, s. a loft or other place in 
which fruit is stored up ; fruit collectively. 

FRUI'TION, s. enjoyment, possession. 

FRUMENTA’CEOUS, a. made of grain. 

FRvu/MENTY, FuR/MENTY, s. food made of 
wheat boiled in milk, and sweetened. 


Frusu, s. the tender part of the sole of 
a horse’s foot. 

FRus’TRATE, v.a. to disappoint, to de- 
feat. 

Frus’/TRUM, s. a piece cut off from a 
regular figure ; a fragment. 

F'Rv’/TEX, s. any shrub. 

FRY, s. a swarm of little fishes. 

Fu’caTED, @. painted, disguised with 
paint. 

Fv’EL, s. the matter or aliment of heat. 

Fuca’cious, a. volatile, apt to fly off; ! 
short lived. 

Fv’GITIvE, a. unsteady, volatile, flying ; 
Ss, a tunaway, a deserter, 

F'U’GLEMAN, 8. the soldier who gives the 
motions to aregiment when exercising. 

Fvua@vugE, s. (in music) a flight, occuiring 
when the different parts of a composition 


follow each other, each person repeating 
what the first has performed. 


FUL’CEMENT, 8, a prop, an underset, a 
stay. 

FUL/CHRUM, s. (in mechanics) the prop 
or support on which a lever rests. 


FuL’GenrT, a. shining, glittering 
FULGINOS’ITY, @. sootiness. 


FUuuL’LER, s. one who cleans or whitens 
¢loth. 
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from the felspar of broken granite, forming 
a kind of clay, used by fullers for the pur- 
pose of absorbing oil and grease from cloth, 
wool, aud similar substances. 


FuL’Line, s. the art of cleansing and 
thickening cloth in a mill, 


FuLL’-ORBED, @. having the orb com- 
pletely illumined, as the moon. 


FuL’MINATE, FUL’/MINE, v. to thunder, 
to make a loud noise ; to devounce. 


Fuul’MINIC, a, the name given to a pecu- 
liar acid, contained in fulminating silver. 


FuL’soMg, a, nauseous, rank, offensive, 
FuL’vous, a, saffron-coloured, tawny. 
Fo’Marory, a, pertaining to smoking. 
Fum’ID, a. smoky, vaporous. 
FUMIGA’TION, §. a scent raised by fire 


and dispersed for the purification of rooms 
or articles supposed to be infected. 


FUNAM’BULIST, 8. a rope dancer. 
FuNC’TIONARY, s. one who is charged 
with an office, trust, or employment. 


FUND, s. a repository of public money; 
abundance; ample store; v.a. to place out 
money at interest in the funds. 


FUNDAMEN’ TAL, 8. the leading principle ; 
the essential part. 


FUNE’REAL, @. suiting a funeral, dismal, 
dark. 

Fun/GATE, 8. prussic acid and a base. 

FunGic’, a. pertaining to mushrooms. 

Fun’GIFoRM, @. like the head of a fungus. 

F'un’Gous, a. spongy, excrescent. 

Fun’/Gus, s. a mushroom; an excre- 


scence: a vegetable of extremely rapid 
growth, which springs from decaying 
matter. 


Fu’NICLE, Ss. a small ligature, a fibre. 
FUN‘’NEL, s. a vessel for pouring liquors 
into a bottle; the hollow of a chimney. 


FuR’BELOW, Ss. any ornamental trimming 
on the lower part of a garment. 


Fur’sBIsu, v.a. to burnish, to polish. 

Fur’cats, a. forked; branching like the 
prongs of a fork. 

Fur’tonaG, s. the eighth part of a mile; 
220 yards. 

FuR’LOUGH, s. a temporary leave of 
absence from military service, 

FUR’NACE, $. an enclosed fireplace. 

Fur’Row, Ss. a smail trench made for the 
reception of seeds or the draining of land; 
the mark made in the face by age; a 
wrinkle 


Fur’TIVE, a. stolen, gotten by theft. 
Furzg, s. a prickly shrub used for fuel, 


FUL/LER’S*EARTR, $. 2 substance derived | sometimes called gorse, 
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EXERCISES FOR INGENUITY. 


SOLUTIONS OF QUESTIONS IN SuePPLEMENTARY NUMBER FOR SEPTEMBER. 


1.—A Kuiss.—It is spoken of in the Old Testament in Genesis, c. 45, v. 15: ** More- 
ever, he kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them.”’ It is recommended in the New 
Testament in 2 Corinthians, c. 13, v. 12: ‘“‘ Greet one another with an holy kiss.” With 
Judas it answered the purpose of treachery—Luke c. 22, v. 48: ‘* Jesus said unto him, 
Judas, betrayest thou the son of man with akiss?’’ In the other respects the solu- 
tion answers to the question very well.—CuHar.es MALLETT, Paragon-street, Norwich. 
(Correctly answered by Anna Maria, F.F., J. Metcalf, Bennet Lowe, Joseph Turner, 
Robert Dickenson, L. Hart, Nobody, Peter B., Exhibition, Ralph Edwards, Charles 
Smithers, Clara Wilkins, Emma Fletcher, Rose Fowler, Amy Foster, R. Middleton, J. 
Marshall, Alex. White.) 


2.— 2 
5 
6 1 8—P.F. 
(Correctly answered also by Alex. Murray, jun., J. H. Chapman, J. Skinner, jun., A Reader, 
R. Middleton, J. Turner, J. Stansfield, B. F., James Shuter, J. Rutland, John Worrall, 
Andrew Inches, W. Davies, Amy Foster, G. V. R., J. Huddy, J. Raynor, Bennet 
Lowe, George Macadam, Lester Brownhill, T. Hardman, W. Beardwell, J. Marshall, 
Alex. White.) 


3.—12 & 282 x 0'7854=7 389 0432—cubic inches contained in the stone. 
28 


~ybo 
oo 


0°7854 
Proof 784 28 
31416 224 
62832 56 
54978 pe 
—— 784 
615°7536 —— 
Ve, 


7389°0432 = cubic inches. 


Bennet Lowe, Lister Brownhill, J. Huddy, James Rutland, J. Pearce, R. Sullivan, 
J. Marshall, and J. Rayner. Several other answers received which come near the truth. 


4,—Rule. Horses power of engine x 2000 —s: 145 X 2000 
(velocity of cir. in ft. per sec.)2 (25 x 31416 x 20 — 60)2 es 2 


60 
= 26.162 — 684-96 145 x 2000__ 290,000 __493-38 owt, — 21 tons 10 cwt. 23-Sths qr. 


684°96 684°96 
Answered also by W. P., E. Edwards, and James Ross. 

§. BrRoTuERS.—The; rose; teeth; broth; shoes; rest; horse; boots ; to; sot; he; 
brothers.—W. BEARDWELL. (Correct answers have been received from—G, Macadam, 
Bennet Lowe, G. Whitlock, Lister Brownhill, J. Huddy, Amy Foster, Andrew Inches, 
John Worrall, James Shuter, R. Middleton, Alexander Murray, jun., and Alexander 
White. Eleven other subscribers have sent solutions which are right only in part.) 

_ A. Smith has sent the correct answer to Question 4 in the Supplementary Number 
for August. 

John Clark has also sent a correct solution to Question 4 in July Number. 

We have received a long letter from W.P.R. questioning the correctness of the answer 
to the Ist Question in the Supplementary Number for August. . He very ingeniously 
endeavours to prove that the answer of J. Pearce was wrong, and goes into a long array 
of figures to try to convince us that he is right. Wehave worked the problem again, 
and still adhere to our first opinion. We are, nevertheless, much obliged to him for his 
cou: teous letter. 

We have received several letters complaining of the fact of some of our EXERCISES 
FoR INGENUITY having appeared elsewhere. Now, although we of course prefer 
original questions, it would be too much to expect that the Editor should remember a/? 
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the riddles, rebuses, anagrams, &c., &c., which have appeared in print, Our corre- 
spondents must be kind enough to bear with us if we goin the same track as others 
occasionally. How happy we should be to receive only original communications. ‘A 
word to the wise,” &c. 

Question No. 7 in the August Number is not yet correctly solved. Will no one earn © 
the sixpence? 

Robert Middleton has our best thanks, 


QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 


1, A ship in lat. 2° 10’ south, sails N. by E. 89 leagues. What latitude is she 
i and what is her departure from the Meridian by plain sailing ?—O. METCALF, 
arley. 


2.—What number of cabbages can be planted upon a cube, half of whose solid con- 
tent is 32 yards, allowing 9 superficial inches for each cabbage ? 


3.—How long would a lock of water be emptying, supposing it to be 50 feet long, 12 
feet wide, and 7 feet deep, running away at the rate of 9 tons a minute; and how many 
gallons would it contain when fullP—T. Braves. 


4,—REBUS. 
A cage for a lion, a trial of speed ; 
The whole of this world, and a name for a steed; 
A patriot true, of Hungarian birth ; 
The largest of quadrupeds found on the earth ; 
A river of fame which through Egypt doth flow; 
A brave English admiral, slain long ago; : 
A cardinal point of the compass; the ocean; 
A wonderful power which aids locomotion.— 
The whole of those words now endeavour to find— 
Be careful you do not leave either behind ; 
Then join their initials together, and, lo! 
’*T will give you the fountain of half the world’s woe : 
A fountain of evil whence poison doth spring, 
That’s fatal alike to the subject and king; 
For thousands on thousands it slays in their prime, 
And thousands it leadsin the pathway of crime; 
Through it children have often robb’d parents of life, 
And through it the husband hath murder’d the wife; 
And woman, by nature so gentle, is changed, 
And through it is from her own offspring estranged— 
And, sad to relate, oft hath taken away 
The life of the man she should love and obey. i 
All this it has done, gentle reader, and more, 
In every climate, on every shore ; 
And I do proclaim it, without hesitation, wit wad . 
A curse anda blot on this civilised nation—W. JEFFERD, Ryde. 


§.—How much ground is occupied by 100 miles of a road 63 feet in width?—Lisren 
BROWNHILL, 


6.—Suppose the cireumference of the earth at the equator to be 26,020 miles; and sup- 
pose a double line of railway to extend round the world, over land and water; and sup- 
pose two trains start on the morning of January the lst, 1852, from one given point on 
this line: the one eastward, and the other westward, and each train travel 417 miles in 
a day, travelling only by daylight, on what day would each of the trains arrive at the — 
place from which it started -—JoHN PLANT. , . oiiies ae 

7.—A sheep-fold, in the form of a right angled parallelogram, stands in the middle of ‘ 
a circular field. If one of the longest sides is produced, till both ends fall onthe cireum- 
ference of the field, it will be 58 yards ; and if one of the shortest sides is produced in 
the same manner, it will be 54 yards. The diagonal line or diameter of the sheep-fold 
is 40 yards. Required the area of the field, and the number of the sheep in the fold, 
there being 2 sheep to every 3 square yards ?—JosEPH GREEN, 


8.—In how many years will the compound interest of £1 at 6 per cent, amount to 
£800,000,000, the sum of the National Debt?—J, MARSHALL, | 
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THE LOGIC OF DEATH. 
By J. Hoprpsr, Operative Shipwright, Sunderland. 


In a blacksmith’s shop a number of shipwrights met together at breakfast-times and 
dinner-times for the purpose of improving each other’s minds. For more than three 
years they have done so. A number of books and newspapers have been read, anda 
number of discussions have taken place. In February last, a greater number of ship- 
wrights being employed at the yard than usual, more members were added to the shop. 
A box was made to receive the written addresses. of members. Addresses were frequently 
sent signed ‘‘ Spectator.’”” One morning the following note was in the box :— 

““The following points are in ‘Spectator’s’ last address, and may be arranged as 
follows :— 

“Ist. The nature of Deity defined, and his existence proved. 

“2nd. The existence of evil in the world reconciled with God’s infinite love, power, 
and wisdom. 

‘« 3rd. The superiority and all-sufficiency of Christianity. 

‘¢ 4th, Free agency and reponsibility of man. 

“‘ Let “Spectator ’ select any of those questions for discussion, and first state his views. 

‘¢ Your devoted servant, ‘‘ LONGINUS.” 

A written discussion immediately commenced, which lasted until May. At the close 
of the discussion the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ sent in the following address :— 

Death is non-existence—otherwise, it has noexistence, Death dissolves the body of one 
being, and alters the destiny of another, Death strikes the father, and fatality declares 
the children are fatherless. He who is smiling and happy to-day, may be groaning in 
misery to-morrow. Death is an event which deprives man of existence in this world, and 
the means by which he obtains existence in another. A spectator of the actions of men 
and an observer of the operations of things, I have been led to look upon eventuality as 
the shadow and emblem of futurity. The world which moves to-day will move to-morrow, 
The lark which rises to the sky in glory to-day, by the force of circumstances may be 
silent and dead to-morrow. It is an event which deprives the world of a sweet, melodious 
songster. The annihilation of thy song, sweet bird of the morning, deprives nature of a 
charm which art can never supply. Eventuality operates on materiality and spirituality. 
Tt was an event when a world came into existence, it will be an event when all worlds are 
burnt out of existence. All things, past, present, andfuture, depend upon events. Itisa 
shadow which gives form and substance to all creation. It wasan event when a phantom 
came into the world, it will be an event when all phantoms go out of the world. Events 
declare that a being may enter into existence to-day, and may enter into non-existence 
to-morrow. He who caused and rules all events, alone needs not fearevents, A spectator 
of events, I believe in eventuality. 

Am Ia spectator ?—then a spectator I was fated to be. The angel of time, when we 
enter the portal of life, declares—O being, who now enterest into existence, thy fate is 
written—thy destiny is known! Jeremiah was a being of fate, so were all the apostles 
and prophets. ‘‘ Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee; and before thou camest 
forth out of the womb I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee unto the nations.’’ Fate is 
inevitable. Am I led by an angel of light from the regions of darkness? Soam I fated 
to beled. A spectator I entered the gate of life, as a spectre I must go out at the gate 
of death. It is the fate of genius to be neglected, the fate of talent to be respected. 
There is scorn for the one and honour for the other. The son of the morning is too 
bright for vulgar eyes to gaze upon; therefore, fate throws over him the veil of obscurity 
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until suicide carries him far beyond the world’s mockery and scorn, The loss of a 
Chatterton the world laments; but were a Chatterton here to day, a Chatterton the world 
would scorn to-morrow. We drop a tear for the fate of Haydon; nota penny would a 
mean fellow drop to reverse his fate. A being of fatey I am a believer in fatality. 
What hast thou, O angel of light! to say to fatality? Hear, O atom of existence! 
what are the decrees of fate. 

If thou art this, this will be thy fate; if thou art that, that will be thy fate. Look, 
spark of existence! into the regions of futurity, and learn the meaning of fatality. I 
gazed into a region bright and glorious; I saw on a beautiful plain millions living in 
happiness. At the entrance to the plain J saw a small gate, andabove it, in words of 
fire, were written, The fallen exalted ; The atonement completed; The fate of the pure. 
The scene was but a shadow, and it floated away like a dream. It was a shadow ot 
immortality. I stood still, gazing like a statue, motionless. Lo! another region sprung 
up from the land of imagination. It sickened my heart, and made my soul start back 
with horror; I closed my eyes to shut out the scene of desolation. When I opened them 
again it had vanished; it was gone. The angel of light stood still by my side. Be not 
offended, O angel of light ! but art thou sure, O being of superior intelligence! that man 
has two fates? Art thou infallible? ‘‘ An infallible angel never trod the pavement of 
heaven—an infallible being never walked on the face of the earth, save one. It is useless 
for thee, O man! todeclare thou art fated to do evil when thou hadst the power to do 
good. As thou art a reasoning being and a distinguishing being, so thou art a respon- 
sible being. Go forth, O man! as a spectator of the actions of men. Let experience 
make thee wise, and the study of human nature make thee prudent. Let not oppression 
and misfortune bow down thy soul in deep sorrow; but learn to glory in the charms of 
nature, as well as mourn over the depravity of man, Search earnestly after truth, and 
treasure up the truth you find; for, remember, when you enter the broad arena of life, 
you must defend your opinions from the stroke of death. As a fallible being, much you 
may think true will prove to be false. When you find some opinions false, be not 
ashamed to cast them aside ; but be sure that their falsehood is proved. Let not sectarian 
principles or party prejudices bind your thoughts down to narrow-minded systems ; but 
think, and put thy trust in him who can be the light of thy soul, and the strength of 


thine understanding.”’ 


He led me to a majestic-looking hall: over the entrance was written, The Hall of 
Science. ‘‘ Enter here, mortal, and think,’’ said he, and departed. I entered. On a door 
was written, The Science of Astronomy studied here. I opened the door, and entered. 
There, with astonishment, I saw suns, planets, moons, stars, rings, and comets. I saw 
comets rushing through the regions of space with a terrible velocity—suns_ revolving 
around suns, stars around stars, system around system, planets around planets. What 
wonderful designing ! what beautiful arrangement! what orderishere! ‘* Can matter,” 
said I, ‘‘ design, arrange, and order? ‘These stars, these suns, planets, moons, rings, and 
comets, have they been externally going, eternally existing in the regions of space? What 
makes them float so well in the skiey regions? What makes them move so majestically 
round each other ?’’—‘* The law of motion,” said a voice from the dead,—‘‘ Who gave 
them that law ?’’—‘‘ It is a law of nature.””—‘' Why do they roll at a distance from each 
other? Why do they not run against each other ?’’—‘‘ It is the law of attraction which 
keeps them as they are.”—‘* Who made that law ?’’—‘‘ It is a law of nature.”—‘‘ By a 
law of nature do you mean a law of necessity, a law which sprung from the material 
universe, or a law which has been laid upon it at the time of creation by the Creator ?’’ 
—‘* The law of nature is the will of God, impressed on the works of God.” 

At the opposite end of the room I saw a door, on which was written, The Science of 
Geology. 1 opened the door, and entered. It was a long room; in the middle stood a 
number of tables—on these tables lay large quantities of stones, A man of low stature 
was walking up and down the room. ‘‘ What,’’ said I, ‘‘is the meaning of all these 
stones lying here ?’’—‘* They are the curiosities of geology,’’ said he.—‘‘ What does the 


science of geology prove ?”’—‘‘ Geology proves that the primitive rocks of the earth are 


very old, but not efernal. On the primitive rocks the geologist finds no traces of animal 
life—a fact which proves that animals have not been eternal, No vegetable remains, 
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therefore, we conclude, vegetables have not been eternal. The first rocks on which 
animal and vegetable remains are found are called the silurian rocks. 'The animal and 
vegetable remains which are found in these rocks are of the lowest kind. The animals 
chiefly belong to what is called the invertebrate class—animals that have not a back-bone 
—all animals being divided into those that have a back-bone, and those that are destitute 
of that organ. Next come the old red sandstone rocks, Of the animals which havea 
backbone there are four classes, the lowest of which are fishes ; and we find in the old red 
sand stone-formations a number of fishes. They are curitusly formed, and unlike any 
that we have at the present day. Next come the carboniferous formations. Ist. The 
mountain limestone. 2nd, The millstone grit. 3rd. The coal formations. On the last 
formation immense masses of forests grew. Jn these forests no birds ever sang or spec- 
tator walked. The formation in which the first traces of land animals occur are known 
by the name of the new red sandstone, the lias, the oolites, the wealden, and the chalk. 
After them come the tertiaries, and so on, until we reach the present formation, The 
science of geology proves that the matter which exists from the silarian rocks up to the 
present formation has not been eternal; and it is very natural to conclude that the primi- 
tive rocks were not eternal.”’ 

_ On the next door I came to was written, The Science of Phrenology. Here IJ saw 
a number of large high blocks, and on each block a skull. At the far-end I saw a man, 
crying out, ‘‘ Take away the blocks! take away the blocks!’’ ‘‘Hold your tongue, 
sir,” said 1; ‘‘if you take away the blocks, the skulls will fall down.’’ I began to exa- 
mine these curious skulls and found a number of lines across them. and between these 
lines a number of figures. ‘‘ What do these lines and figures mean?’’ said I.—‘* The 
lines,’’ said he, “‘ are the divisions of the organs, in which the brain lies; the figures are 
the numbers of the organs.”—‘‘ What use is this science? What does it prove ?’*— 
‘* What does it prove ?’’ said he, with a sneer; “it proves that the brain thinks.’’— 
“Tne brain thinks!’’ said I, musingly. ‘‘ What is the soul, friend ?’”’—‘‘ Soul !” said 
he, ‘‘ none but fools believe they have souls. The soul is that which is destitute of parts, 
devoid of extent, without form, weight, or colour, The science of phrenology proves 
that all thoughts come from the brain. The brain is matter ; therefore, thought comes 
from matter, and matter must think. ‘ Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt return !’”’ 
—‘ Can that matter which we call brains alone think? Place brains in this skull and 
make it think; eyes, and make it see; ears, and make it hear,’ ’—‘*Nay,’’ said he, ‘‘a 
dead man’s brain cannot. ‘The dead think not, see not, feel not, and hear not.’ 
‘¢Then that matter, which you call brains, alone cannot think, There must be sonie- 
thing distinctly apart from the brains which think, from the eyes which see, from the 
ears which hear; what is it ??’—‘‘ Life.’’—‘* What is life? most assuredly not matter; 
for every material part of the body remains when the life is wanting. Thought lies in 
the brain, vitality in the heart ; but thought is neither the brain, nor part of the brain. 
Life is neither the heart nor part of it. As steam in an engine is neither the engine, nor 
any part of the engine, yet we may call it the life of the engine. The steam-engine is 
no use without steam, and the body is useless without the soul. When the spirit of life 
goes out of the body, the body is no use. Every member ceases to be what it was 
intended to be.. Yet there are men who tell us they don’t dealin spirit. Now we know 
for a fact, that when death comes into the body, something goes out of the body. Death 
is not simply the decay of nature, for men in the bloom of life die, as well as the aged 
and infirm.’’ So saying, I left the hall. 

Science, what a change thou art making in the world! Oh, England! had thy 
priests done as much for their God as the men of science have done for the world, how 
different would have been the aspect of humanity at this present day. ‘The science of 
humanity was the science of the Man of Sorrow; but where, alas! are the St. Pauls of 
England to advocate it ? 

_ A man came running up to me one day: ‘Spectator of human life,” said he, ‘is . 
man a being of circumstances? I want a short answer—Yes, or No.” I smiled at his 
impatience, and said, ‘‘ Yes andno.”’ He sneered at my judgment, walked on, and 
thought mea fool. I stood musing over his question, “Is man a being of circum- 


stances. If man be, I am.’ ' 
If ran wishes to study human nature let him study himself; for he is a part of 
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human nature. The laws of humanity are written within him. Let him use his men‘al 
eye and read them. What man ought to be is written in man; andit is written there by 
the finger of God. Man cannot efface it, cannot rub it out. The native dignity of man 
cries, ‘‘ Man, think ; man, act; man, speak ; man, deceive not, steal not, swear not, curse 
not, debauch not, oppress not.’’ But man has fallen from that native dignity which 
God had givenhim. Man has degraded himself. This made it necessary for God to 
reveal the laws which were to guide man through life. 

Silently, and alone, I saw a man wandering—a being too mean to be noticed, and a 
thing too weak to be feared. Passing multitudes he knew, and was known, too, but 
unknown because his threadbare coat was not unseen. ‘‘ Men,”’ said J, ‘‘ are ruled by 
circumstances in the streets of a city, as wellas in the woods of a forest. A false refine- 
ment makes them despise their fellow-man because he has not a dress as fine as theirs, 
The wild savage, who wears the dress in which he is born, and never changes it until he 
is dead, never looks with contempt on the dress of his fellow-savage. The man of fashion’ 
envies his fellow-slave of fashion if he be a thread or a shade more fashionable than he. 
The noble, the brave, the free-born savage, envies not, and cares not for the rules or 
forms of society. Why art thou, O man! who pretendest to be civilised, the slave to 
such formality? Why art thou the being of such circumstances? Does thy native dig- 
nity not tell thee that such mean, low, contemptible pride is unworthy of thee? Does 
it not spread over thy face the blush of shame, and cause thy heart to beat violently 
within thy breast? Know, proud man, that a threadbare coat is the mark of genius. 
The bright, the glorious, the free-born son of the morning, walks through life in rags. 
Do thy rags, O son of the morning, make the fire of thy genius shine less brightly ? 
Does thy drink from the crystal stream, and thy crust of poverty, make thee mean and 
contemptible? Sigh not, fear not, weep not, when thou art dying on thy pallet of 
straw, frail child of poverty; for the right use of death is to waft thee to the shores of 
immortality, There, in beauty, in glory, in happiness, live for ever! 

How sweet the morning smiles! How beautiful are the glittering leaves, the fragrant 
flowers, and the verdant fields! Omy soul! glory in the charms of nature, and feel 
awed in the presence of God; for through all nature the creative power of God is 
diffused. I will gaze through the boundless regions of ethereal space. I will hold 
communion with my soul, and for awhile forget the inhumanity of man. 

Wandering by the side of a hill, I saw a man standing with folded arms in an attitude 
of the deepest thought, ‘* What manner of man,” said I, ‘is that ?”?—‘*That man,”’ 
said the man I asked, ‘‘ belongs to a class of men called ftee-thinkers,’’—*‘ Free- 
thinkers ! free-thinkers !’’ said I, musingly, ‘‘the word delights me. Here are men 
who have cast away the chains of priestcraft, and shaken off the hell-hounds of preju- 
dice. Men who think, and have taken on themselves the responsibility of thinking ; 
men who act, and are responsible for their actions; speak, and will answer for what 
they say. There is a nobleness, a grandeur, a sublimity in the assertion of the soul,—I 
will think for myself, act for myself, speak for myself, and be responsible for myself, 
which strikes us with admiration, Soul, with awe, I admire thee! man, glorying in thy 
native dignity, I bow to thee ! beings superior, who stem the rough waves of circum- 
stances, and fear not the roaring billows and howling winds of fate—who fight the battle 
of freedom, and proclaim the liberty of mind—yours be the triumph, and yours the 
glory, of conquering fate and tyranny ! All hail! march into the arena, noble band of 
science ! sound your trumpets! display your banners! strengthen your army ! Onward, 
onward! through the broad arena of life, triumphant and glorious! The spirits of the 
departed will gaze on your actions with wonder. Noble class of men, I will join you. — 
I will tell this angel of light, to-night, that I shall no more want his aid after the sun ~ 
rises to-morrow. Why should he curb that freedom of thought which belongs to the 
true dignity of man? I walked up tothe man, and said, ‘‘ Free-thinker, I admire thy free 

agency |’’—‘‘ Pree agency ?”’ said he, ‘‘ I am not a free agent. I deny that man is a free 
agent and responsible being.’’—‘‘ Ah !”’ said I, ‘‘ If we have no free agency we can have 
no freedom of thought—if we have no freedom of thought, we can have no free-thinkers.”’ 
—‘‘ Man is an organised being,”’ said he, ‘‘and as men are organised and educated, so- 
they will think.’’—‘‘ True,”’ said I, ‘‘ man is an organised being, and all men are not 
organised alike. AJl men haye a physical constitution, but all men are not physically 
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constituted alike, 


Aii men think, but all men don’t think alike, 
right, and that is wrong; some want this way, some that. 
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Some think this is 
Now, although we may not 


all think alike, yet by the force of reasoning we may convince each other that this must 


be done, and that must be undone. 
beings, so we are responsible beings,” 


With respect, 


As we are reasoning beings, and distinguishing 


THE SPECTATOR. 


THE POWER OF OPINION 


By FRANCIS DRAPER, Gilder, London. 


We live in no ordinary age. The present 
time is one in which we must be guided by 
something more than custom, or the opi- 
nions of others, or even. slightly-formed 
conclusions of our own... We must have 
a reason for all we say or do, or even 
think.» We must examine for ourselves, 
and whatever convictions we form will be 
the path in which we must walk. 
OPINION is not that which may be 
handed down to us by others. Till it is 
found by ourselves, we are void of it. 
The mind of mam has been likened to a 
sheet of white paper, ‘‘ having at first no- 
thing written thereon, and yet all, things 
may be imprinted.”” We may have preju- 
dices and impressions, but they are not 
epinions. | Reasonis the principle by which 
our opinions must be regulated. It is a 
difficult thing ‘to persuade a man to reason 
against his own interest, though he is con- 
vinced that equity is against him ; therefore, 
we must free our minds from all prejudice 
before we attempt to form an opinion on 
any matter. It was'a rule of-Sir Matthew 
Hale’s, “that he suffered himself not to be 
prepossessed with any judgment at all till 
the whole business and’ both parties be 
heard. He would never receive private 
addresses or recommendations’ from any 
persons in any matters in which justice 
was concerned. One of. the first peers of 
England went once to his chamber, and 
told him that, having’ a suit-in-law to be 
tried before him, he was there to acquaint 
him with it, that he might better under: 
stand it when it should come to be heard in 
court, upon which Sir Matthew interrupted 
him, and said he did not deal fairly to come 
to his chamber about such affairs, for he 
never received any information of causes 
but in open court, where both. parties 
were to be heard alike—so he would not 
suffer him to go on.” . 
“JT have read of a person who adopted the 
following plan:—He noted down on one 
‘side of a paper all the benefits’ resulting 
from the adoption ‘of a certain system, and 
‘epposite on the other all the evils conse- 
quent on that adoption. If he found that 


the advantages were greater, he embraced 
that system; but if, on the other hand, the 
evils predominated, he rejected it. 

In forming an opinion, we should beware 
of prejudice. It has been said, ‘‘ Whena 
prejudice has once entered into the mind it 
is hard to eradicate it;’’ it warps the judg- 
ment and makes you partial, andif this 
habit be indulged the mind soon becomes 
habituated to act from prejudice rather 
than judgment. Again, we must not 
examine a subject. in order to.get some 
general notion of it. If it be worth examin- 
ing at all, do it thoroughly, and do it once 
for all, so that whenever. the subject 
may come up again your mind may. be 
settled and. at rest. Some. of the most 
laborious men and diligent: readers pass 
through life without accomplishing any- 
thing desirable for the want of what may 
be called a well-balanced judgment... The 
last theory which they hear is in their view 
the true one, however deficient of proof as 
to. facts; the last book they readis.the most 
wonderful, though it may be worthless; 
The last acquaintance is the most valuable 
because least is known about him. 

We frequently neglect to form opinions 
of various matters because of the study 
that is necessarily required in its forma- ~ 
tion. On this point a writer of eminence 
has said:—‘‘The great instrument for 
effecting the world is the mind, and no 
instrument is so decidedly and continuously 
improved by exercise as the mind.” From 
the remarks already made you will see 
what a sound opinion is, and how it may 
be formed. Let us now consider the 
power which such an opinion will exert. 

In the life of Benjamin Franklin we read 
that many of the principles’ which had 
guided him through life he had formed in 
his youth. This we often find to be the 
case in our own experiences. We come to 
certain conclusions, and every day confirms 
our judgment, and the truth is so deeply 
impressed on our minds. that it becomesa 
fixed’ principle, and it is the possession of 
established and unwavering principles that | 
makes a man a firm character. If, then, 
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the opinions which we form are to guide us 
through life, we are bound to use every en- 
deavour, and see that those opinions are 
founded on truth. 

As the horse is guided and controlled by 
the bridle, so will our opinions rule over 
us; and the man who does not possess 
these opinions has been compared to one 
on a tempestuous sea; he is the sport of 
every wind and wave, and knows not till the 
event has determined it how the next billow 
will dispose of him, whether it will dash 
him against a rock or drive him into a quiet 
harbour; but the possession of sound opi- 
nions will prove to be the pilot of human 
life, and steer it steadily through wild and 
tempestuous seas, amidst the rocks and 
shelves of lust and. fancy, fortune and folly, 
ignorance and error, and a thousand other 
dangers. It is that alone that ‘enables a 
man to despise imaginary evils, and to 
vanquish real ones.— 


“There is a rule that will serve us wherever 
we s0— , P 
That has stood from the day of creation— 
"Tis to practise what’s right as far as we 
know, 
And the proof of it—self-approbation.” 


Thus we act in acertain way because we 
think it best to act in that way—we take a 
certain course because it is our opinion 
that it is our duty to take that course; and 
when anything strikes the mind as a truth 
—however distasteful it may be, or opposed 
to our former feelings—we have no option 
—the instant we see it as true, we are con- 
strained to embrace it; we cannot say we 
will or we will not—it is a necessity, and we 
must. 

In carrying out our convictions we shall 
often find that we are travelling a rugged 
road, in the path of duty, so few have trod, 
that we shall f-il to find a well-beaten 
track, and the carrying-out of our opinions 
will be no easy task—we shall have to con- 
tend with habits of our own, and the scorn 
and frowns of others. But remember that 


** The man resolved, and steady to his trust-- 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just— 
May the rude rabble’s insclence despise— 
Their senseless clamours and tumultuous cries; 
The tyrant’s fierceness he beguiles, 
And the stern brow and the harsh voice defies 
And with superior greatness smiles -——” ~~ 


What will’ not the power of opinion 
influence men to do. A young lad lived 
in Boston, U.S., in 1843, whose mother 
was a widow, and supported herself by her 
work and the wages of her son, who was 
tending the grocery of one who sold strong 
drink. The little fellow had joined the 
cold-water army, and his business of attend- 
ing the tap-room, ard drawing liquors for 
every loathsome drunkard, became in con- 
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sequence extremely irksome to him. He 
thought it was not right. He went home 
one night with a sorrowful heart, and told 
his mother he thought he was doing wrong, 
and believed he must quit the grocery. 
His mother told him that she conld not pay 
the rent and support the little children 
without the two dollars a week which he 
earned, and that he could get no other 
place. In the morning he went back to 
the grocer; but when Saturday came he 
told his employer he must leave him. 

‘Why ?” 

“JT can’t feel it right to draw the 
liquor.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the grocer, * you and your 
mother will starve; but you may go.” 

He went home with a heavy heart, and 
told his mother, and she felt wretched 
enough. But the result was, another per- 
son, who admired his moral courage, very 
shortly took him into his own employment, 
where he had less temptation to act in op- 
position to his well-formed opinion. 

One more example may be found in the 
celebrated Luther, who, when summoned 
to appear before the diet at Worms, was 
advised by his friends not to go. But he 
replied, ‘‘ If there be as many devils at 
Worms as there are tiles on the housetops, 
still will I go!” Thus— 

“Praise or blame, it matters not . 
To the unassuming ; I 
Pure in heart and strong of mind, 
They but live to serve mankind.’’ 

But our opinions exert an influence over 
others. Ifa man, after much study and 
careful examination, and from the opinions 
which he has formed, marks out some new 
line of conduct for himself, all eyes are fixed 
on him; and then it is his influence will be 
exerted. They want to know his reasons 
for taking that particular course, his motives 
for acting thus; they are led to examine the 
cause and the foundation on which he has 
built his opinion, and frequently we see 
them adopting that course which a short 
time before tltey were heard to condemn ; 
and thus it is we see the opinion of one 


|man becoming the opinion of hundreds. 


And why is it?) They do not come to the 
same conclusion merely because he has, but 
because the nature of the case and the facts 
connected with it are so plain that they can ~ 
form no other opinion than the one which 
he had formed previously. The life of 
Judge Hale (to whom we have already re- 
ferred) will illustrate this part of our sub- 
ject. ‘It sometimes happened that when 
all the barons of the Exchequer had deli- 
vered their opisions, yet he, coming to 
speak last, and differing in judgmept with 
them, both expressed himself with so much 
weight and solidity that they have imme- 
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diately retracted their votes and concurred 
with him.” In this way we extend our 
opinions to others, and each one that em- 
braces them hands them over to others, they 
settle down in the minds of the people, and 
thus is formed that great and mighty lever, 
Public Opinion—the results of which may 
be seen every day. It is that power alone 
which has reformed abuses that have existed 
though ages of darkness and ignorance, 
and would still have fettered the world had 
not some one, rather than be chained to the 
opinions of others, formed one for himself. 

Our opinions also exert an influence 
over our feelings. We all know how the 
feelings of hope, joy, sorrow, or fear are 
engendered in the mind according to. the 
various opinions which we entertain. An 
instance of this may be scen in the natives 
of Tahiti, who entertain an opinion that the 
white colour of the European is the effect of 
illness, and hence they behold him with pity. 
And these people will also afford an illus- 
tration of the weakness of that man, who, 
jastead of forming an opinion of his own, 
relies on the falsely-formed impressions of 
others. Mr. Ellis. who wentas a missionary 
among these people says:—‘‘ Darkness of 
colour was originally considered to indicate 
strength, and fairness of complexion the 
contrary; hence the men were not solici- 
tous either to cover themselves or avoid 
the sun’s rays from any apprehension of the 
effect it would produce on the skin. When 
they searched the field of battle for the 
bones of the slain, to use in the manufacture 
of chisels, gimlets, or fish-hooks, they 
always selected those whose skins were 
darkest, as they supposed they were the 
strongest. When I have seen one of the 
natives looking at a very dark man, I have 
sometimes heard him say: ‘The man, how 
dark!—good bones are his.’ This man, 
thep, entertained that opinion, not from any 
reasoning of his own, but because it had 
been handed down to him by others; and 
had he been asked his reason for holding 
that opinion, he would have been at loss for 
a reply; thus showing the weakness of, and 
the thorough contempt in which that man 
must ever be held whohas no well-founded 
Opinion of his own.” 
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Let none, then, be without an opinion, 
for without it you will be void of the power 
which it sways. And let none fear to carry 
out that opinion, in spite of all that may 
ris¢ up in opposi:ion, and we shall find that 
we possess an instrument by which we may 
rid the world of many evils, and make the 
path of life easier for those who follow after. 
How beautifully has Longfellow carried out 
that idea in the following lines :— 


** Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footsteps in the sands of time. 
Footprints which perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, 
Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, may take heart again,” 


In conclusion, then, we would say, hav- 
ing the means by which we may become 
possessed of this power, shall we not take 
advantaze of it—shall we not use it for the 
benefit of suffering humanity—yea, and for 
the benefit of the whole community? We 
would call on you as men of thought and 
men-of action to clear the way. And how 
much is contained in that one idea? Do 
you not see the connexion of the thought 
and the action—the thought giving birth to 
the action, and then both uniting and form- 
ing one great moral power that shall move 
the world; for, depend upon it, proper action 
can only be the result of proper thought. 
Let us from this time forth resolve to pass 
through life as men witha determined will; 
take the Word of God for our guide ; take 
the precepts of that blessed book for our 
chart, and prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good. 


** T will not wrap around me for a robe 

This worn out mantle, Custom: I would be 
That which my soul proclaims I should be—free 
To act upon couyiction ; I would probe 

E’en to the very centre of its globe 

The deepest depths ef thought and seek for truth, 
With all the force and compass of my mind, 

Why should I sink into the lethargy 

Of age, while I have energy and youth? 

Andif I be so favoured as to find 

The priceless gem, or to believe indeed 

That [have found it, thereoa will I base 

My trust, and look the whole world in the face, 
Nor fear the thunders of dogmatic creed.” - 
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THE PAZZI CONSPIRACY. 
By W. A. Essery, Carpenter, Bristol. 


THE official. positions and talents of the 
individuals who were either the instigators, 
the abettors, or the actual performers of 
deeds.so foul as those connected with this 
memorable conspiracy, distinctly determine 
the state of morals to which Italy, under 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Popedom 
in the fifteenth century, had arrived. It 
is not unfrequently said that scenes of 


slaughter sans froid are only performed 


by the illiterate and those of the lower 
orders of society; that among the learned, 


the wealthy, and hereditary noble, such’ 


actions are never executed nor contem- 
plated. Here, however, we have facts that 
negative so. baseless a statement. This 
conspiracy was the work of the scholars, 
the rich, and the noble. Engaged in it we 
find a pope, a cardinal, an archbishop, and 
other ecclesiastics, as well as literary cha- 
racters. The chief families concerned in 


this mournful transaction were the Medici. 


and the Pazzi, both highly respectable and 
powerful in the Florentine republic. The 
members of the latter were numerous, and, 
on account of their wealth and the nobility 
of their birth, were the most brilliant family 
in Florence. . Piero de Pazzi, and his 
brother, Antonio de Pazzi, had both held 
the office of gonfaloniere, or standard- 
bearer, whilst Giacopo de Pazzi had the 
honour of knighthood conferred upcn him 
by the people. At the period of the con- 
Spiracy Giacopo was the only surviving 
brother, having, however, ten nephews, 
one of whom, Guglielmo de Pazzi, had 
married Bianca, grand-daughter of Cosmo 
de Medici. Thus these houses were united. 
The end for which it had taken place, how- 
ever, was not secured, for Francesco, one 
of his brothers, was the ringleader of the 
conspiracy. ‘The aspiring attempts of the 
Medici to bend everything belonging to the 
state to their control and influence were too 
strong and determined to meet his views ; 
he therefore chose Rome as the principal 
place of his residence, there engaging him- 
self in very extensive commercial opera- 
tions. Thus it would appear that there 
Was a growing jealousy existing between 
these great families. 

The Medici was of very ancient existence. 
Some authors have attempted to trace their 
genealogy as far back as the era of Char- 
lemagne. For a successicn of years they 
had occupied some of the most distin- 
guished offices in the republic of Florence. 
Renowned for wealth and literary attain- 
ments, the name had echoed throughout 
Europe. Their palaces were the constant 


resort of the poets, philosophers, and lite- 
rary men of the age. Of great political 
sagacity and foresight, they had succeeded 
in preserving the reins of government in 
their own hands, and by_ respectful atten- 
tion had gained the confidence of the citi- 
zens. The causes that led to so open and 
violent a transaction on the part of the 
Pazzi and their accomplices has been a 
point of much debate. Roscoe, in his 
* Notes upon the Life of Lorenzo de 
Medici the Magnificent,” says that ‘‘it is 
only in our own days that an attempt has 
been made to transfer the guilt from its 
perpetrators to those who suffered by it.” 
This assertion may be fairly regarded as the 
result of the historian’s partiality. to the 
family ; for in the text itself he acknow- 
ledges that ‘several of the Florentine 
authors have endeavoured to trace the rea- 
son of the enmity of this family to that of the 
Medici. So, then, there must have been an 
attempt, even ata time when the events were 
of comparatively recent occurrence, to trans- 
fer.a portion of the guilt of the atrocious 
crime on the Medici themselves. Thus 
public opinion was not so unanimously in 
favour of them as the general tenor of 
Roscoe’s biography would lead us to con- 
ceive. Machiavelli, the historian of Flo- 
rence, and the contemporary of Lorenzo 
and Guiliano, has stated the cause of the 
enmity to have arisen from the grasping in- 
clination of the family, especially Lorenzo, 
by whose policy the Pazzi, including Gia- 
copo, and his nephews, did not obtain that 
honour that the citizens considered their 
due. Sismondi represents Guiliano as 
being disquieted by the impatience, pride, 
and violence of his brother in the adminis- 
tration of the government. 

The long-continued exercise of official 
power, in any family, has a tendency to 
produce in its members the idea of their 
essential importance, to such an extent, 
that the state, without them, must suffer 
great political loss, if not entire overthrow. 
Such an idea, it would appear, had found 
place in the mind of the elder brother of 
the Medici, especially ; hence the saying 
of Guiliano, that ‘‘he was afraid that by 
grasping at too much they would lose all.” 
Another circumstance is also recorded, as 
having had much influence upon the Pazzi, 
in which they imagined, whether upon true 
or false grounds, it is not easy now to de- 
cide, that the Medici had used their in- 
fluence against them. It was the case of 
Giovanni de Pazzi, whose wife being the 
only child of the very wealthy Giovanni 
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Buonromei, ought to have become the pos- 
sessor cof his immense riches at his death, 


but they were very unjustly conveyed to his | 


nephew Carlo, which unjustice was mainly 
attributed to the family against which the 
conspiracy was levelled. 

The part Sixtus IV. was led to perform 
in connection with the conspirators, under 
vhose cognisance the plan was carried out, 
as well as that of his nephew Count Giro- 
Tamo Riario, arose from their joint interest 
in the founding a new principality in the 
fertile and beautiful plains of Romagna, 
which the former was anxious to do for the 
latter, in the way of which project the 
power of the Medici was a very formidable 
obstacle. His opposition to the family 
Seems to date its origin from the siege of 
Citta di Castello, whose prince, Niccolo 
Vitelli, obtained the assistance of his 
friend Lorenzo, to oppose the forces of the 
Pope. The eye of the Pontiff had fre- 
quently glanced at the states of Italy, only 
waiting for an opportunity to claim them 
as his right. The power of the Sforza 
family in Milan, that of the house of Arra- 
gon in Naples, and of the Venetians in 
Lombardy, had ali been achieved and con- 
solidated within the memory of man. ‘The 
Florentines also had overcome the Pisans, 
and the house of Medici had established 
its authority over both. Amid these revo- 
lutions the Roman Pontiff had longed for 
the complete subjugation of these indepen- 
dent states. Sixtus 1V. was the first that 
commenced it with fixedness of purpose 
and effectual results; he was followed most 
successfully by the efforts of Alexander VI. 
Having fixed his mind upon taking posses- 
sion of the Italian states, we see causes 
sufficient to induce so avaricious a mind as 
that of Sixtus’ to engage and patronise a 
conspiracy which had any remote tendency 
to further his own design. We shall name 
the other conspirators, who engaged in the 
treacherous plot, as we proceed. 

The conspiracy was first conceived at 
Rome, and, according to some historians, 
by the Pope himself, but most probably by 
Francesco de Pazzi, who was the treasurer 
of the Papal See—an office, of which Sixtus 
had deprived Lorenzo de. Medici. Fran- 
cesco’s important position necessarily led 
to his intimate acquaintanceship with the 
chief men of the Roman court. To Count 
Girolamo he made known his jealousy, and 
the desirableness of the death of the two 
brothers—the count also joining him in 
his opinion of the necessity of their re- 
moval for effecting a change in the govern- 
ment of the Florentine republic, which for 
the personal aggrandisement of each, 
seemed so desirable. Their chief agent 
was one of the dignitaries of the Church, 
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Francesco Salviati, Archbishop of Pisa; 
which honour had been given him upon the 
death of Filippo de Medici, by Sixtus. 
This appointment being made without the 
consent or pleasure of the Medici, was op- 
posed by them, so that they endeavoured 
to prevent the newly-created Archbishop 
from exercising the duties of his episcopal 
office. This made him their enemy, so 
that upon the projected conspiracy being 
named to him, it Immediately reccived his 
hearty acquiescence, 

In carrying out their scheme, the conspi- 
rators saw the importance of acquiring the 
assistance of Jacopo de Pazzi, whose resi- 
dence was about a mile from Florence. 
Francesco was despatched frofi Rome, to 
make him aware of their intentions, and to 
obtain his support. Here he found a diffi- 
culty, and the instigators felt the need of 
some higher authority to induce Jacopo to 
lend his influence. The Archbishop and the 
Count communicated this intelligence to the 
commander of the Papal forces, Giovanni 
Batista da Montesecco, to whom the at- 
tempt seemed full of difficulty, to counter- 
halance which, they represented the aid the 
Pope and the King of Naples would afford 
them. During these consultations, a cir- 
cumstance occurred—the illness of Carlo, 
lord of Faenza—that afforded a pretext for 
Montesecco’s visiting Florence; purposely, 
however, to assist Francesco in persuading 
Jacopo to espouse their treacherous cause. 
To strengthen this visit, and give it every 
degree of authority, Count Riario, with the 
Archbishop and Montesecco, had an inter- 
view with Sixtus, who seemed desirous 


-that the projected change in the Floren- 


tine government might be brought about 
without the shedding of blood; but when 
the Count asked him, inthe presence of the 
commander, whether he would not par- 
don those who committed the deed, if it 
could not be effected without bloodshed, 
his only reply was, ‘‘ Ai sei wna bestia,’— 
“thou art a beast;” but that he consented 
to the murder, the following words of Mon- 
teseeco sufficiently demonstrate :—“* We 
then took our leave of his Holiness, being 
satisfied of his intentions to give us every 
assistance in his power, either by an armed 
force or otherwise, as might be necessary; 
and, in parting, the Archbishop said, ‘ Holy 
Father, you are then contented that we 
should steer this vessel, for we shall steer 
it well?” To which the Pope replied, ‘I 
am contented.’”?* Thus supported, he 
repaired to Florence, where he was most 
graciously received by Lorenzo, and ob- 
tained from him that advice for the Count 


* Roscoe’s Illustrations of the Life of Loe 
renzo de Medici; page 13, 
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which, as a pretence, he was sent to seek. 
His first interview with Jacopo de Pazzi 
was insufficient to obtain his agreement; 
but, upon a second, in conjunction with 
Francesco de Pazzi, supported by the au- 
thority of the Pope, Jacopo gave his con- 
sent to the barbarous enterprise. 

The next inquiry was, how the plot was 
to be carried into execution, and where it 
should be perpetrated? Jacopo conceived 
it impossible, while both brothers were in 
Florence, and deemed it advisable to post- 
pone its performance until Lorenzo was in 
Rome, whither it was reported he intended 
to go; but» Francesco entertained the 
idea that it might be wrought when the 
brothers were together, ‘‘either at a mar- 
riage, a play, or in achurch.” Thecon- 
spirators feared the populace of the city, 
who were strongly attached to the house of 
the Medici. However, while in Florence, 
they came to no definite arrangements, but 
resolved that Francesco and Monteseeco 
should return to Rome to settle everything 
with the Pontiff. After much debate, it 
was at length determined that an army 
shou!d be ready to march into the city, to 
restrain the populace, if necessary, con- 
sisting partly of Papal forces, and those of 
Fernando, King of Naples, who, at that 
time, was in alliance with the Pope. 

Count Girolamo’s nephew, Raffaello di 
Riario, was then studying the canon law in 
the College of Pisa, and had recently been 
exalted to the dignity of a cardinal by Six- 
tus IV.; and the conspirators deemed it 
desirable that his presence should be ob- 
tained at Florence during the carrying out 


of their plot. At the instance of the Arch-. 


bishop, the youthful Cardinal arrives in the 
city, and is received at the Villa Montughi, 
the seat of the Pazzi. In honour of his 
ecclesiastical dignity, the Cardinal, and his 
large retinue, are invited to a magnificent 
entertainment, given by Lorenzo de Medici, 
at Fiesole, his then country residence. This 
the conspirators had anticipated, and at 
that feast had purposed to despatch the 
two brothers by the assassin’s dagger. In 
this they were defeated, by the absence of 
the younger brother Giuliano, who, through 
indisposition, was unable to attend; and as 
the death of the one, without the assassi- 
nation of the other, would only prevent 
their whole plan from being accomplished, 
his absence obligated a postponement of 
the meditated attack. Disappointed thus, 
another plan had to be struck out; and as 
nothing is too sacred to daunt the assassin's 
weapon, or to form a barrier to his execu- 
tion of the vilest crimes, Francesco’s idea 
is adopted, and the sanctuary of God is 
fixed upon by the conspirators as the last 
and only place of attempt, and this arrange- 


ment appears the more horrifying, when 
we remember that this project was sanc- 
tioned by some of the highest dignitaries of 
the church—a cardinal, an archbishop, an 
apostolic scribe, with priests, forming part 
of the arranging party. What must have be- 
come of piety in the fifteenth century, when 
her professed advocates were ready to de- 
secrate her sacred temples with crimes of 
the deepest treachery and foulest hue? 
Her beauteous form must have taken its 
departure from her once-beloved shrines, 
and eyed the fiendish sight with pangs of 
the bitterest sorrow. 

The 26th of April, 1478, was the day on 
which the final attempt was to be made in 
the Church of Santa Reparata. To Gio- 
vanni Batista da Montesecce the assassi- 
nation of Lorenzo had been solely com- 
mitted; this he had undertaken when he 
had thought to perform the deed in a pri- 
vate house; but when circumstances re- 
quired a change of time and place, the fe- 
rocity of the warrior failed, and Stefano 
de Bagnone, the priest, and Antonio da 
Volterra, were substituted; this, says Ma- 
chiavelli, caused the failure of their under- 
taking. The immediate slaughter of Giu- 
liano was assigned to Francesco de Pazzi 
and Bernardo Baudini. The moment fixed 
upon as the signal of attack was the eleva- 
tion of the divine host, when the worship- 
pers were bowing before it in token of so- © 
lemn reverence. They also proposed that 
the Archbishop di Salvati and Giaccopo 
Peggic—one of the sons of the celebrated 
Poggio Bracciolini, of great literary repu- 
tation—with their followers, should take 
possession of the Palace of the Magistracy, 
while Jacopo de Pazzi was to use his ut- 
most efforts to arouse the citizens to open 
revolution, by cries of ‘‘ Liberty.”’ With 
great secresy and precaution the plot had 
been prepared. Its chief instigators were 
aware that upon the death of the two brothers 
their hopes of success depended. The army 
was ready to approach the anticipated con- 
flict. The holiest principles of Christian 
friendship were outraged. Members of the 
same church were concocting schemes for 
the death of some of its subjects, abetted 
by its recognised earthly head. The rights 
of citizenship were trodden under foot, the 
ties of family connections forgotten, and 
the conspirators combined to vent their 
hatred on the heads of those who had 
blessed Italy with the light of scientific 
truth. Rightly, then, is the Pazzi conspi- 
racy held up, as exemplifying all that is 
treacherous in a jealous heart, and all that 
is profoundly hellish in human annals, 

The appoinied day arrived; the conspi- 
rators encased their hearts in the invul- 
nerable mail of poliiical and personal 
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hatred. Their purpose was set; the blow 
only was to be given, and florence was to 
‘be subjugated. However, that which was 
the ground of all their future anticipations, 
‘was the deed that sealed their untimely 
doom. According to previous arrange- 
ment, Cardinal Riario, with his retinue, is 
received by Lorenzo at his house in the 
city ; but Giuliano is missing ; the assassins 
are incapable of executing their diabolical 
acts, their only security from the guilt of 
which was the pardon of Sixtus. Here 
they learn that the missing brother is to be 
atthe service in the church, to which the 
company proceeds. The presence of so 
august an assemblage of ecclesiastics and 
nobility attracted a numerous congrega- 
tion. The church was crowded. ‘The 
solemn service commenced; but, to the 
disquietude of the assassins, the younger 
brother is still wanting; they feared lest 
they should be finally defeated, as that was 
the final opportunity they had of accom- 
plishing their design, their arrangements 
not permitting any further delay. Deter- 
mined not to lose their prey, if possible, 
Francesco de Pazzi and Bernardo Baudini, 
the pair to whom the death of Giuliano had 
been entrusted, departed from the church, 
te search for him; they found him in his 
house, and, by entreaties, succeeded in ob- 
taining his consent to accompany them to 
the church. * Oh, what a slaughter-house! 
Being indisposed, he was totally unarmed, 
having left his dagger at home that he 
usually wore. He passed through the 
streets between his murderers, unconscious 
of his imminent danger; though he and 
his brother were aware, to a certain extent, 
of the ill-feeling of the Pazzi towards them, 
they had.no idea that anything would be 
attempted against them in a violent public 
manner, and, much less on the occasion of 
a festival of the church. Unsuspicious 
times are the opportunities of conspirators 5 
their work requires the prompt seizure of 
such moments, To know there was nothing 
in the way to prevent the purpose of the 
attack, if made, Francesco pressed the in- 
tended victim in his arms, in teken of 
friendship, only, in reality, to find whether 
he wore any armour under his dress, cr any 
weapons of defence; to xcnder this somc- 
what suspicious actas unawakening as pos- 
sible, they engaged Giuliano’s attention by 
jests and playfui discourse, ‘The victims 
were both in the church ; the assassins take 
their positions, according to the precon- 
certed plan, near them, in the crowd. The 
gorgeous service is proceeding—the sound 
of the bell is heard—attention is excited— 
the officiating priest elevates the sacred 
symbol to them in reality—in reverence 
| multitude bow before it;—at that mc- 
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ment, the dagger of Bandini is reeking in 
the blood of Giuliano de Medici! The 
wounded man moved a few steps, and fell 
to the ground; Francesco, with incredible 
fury, wounded the body in several places, 
and, in his heated temper, inflicted a wound 
on his own leg. Their purpose was accom- 
plished—their supposed enemy was slain— 
having received nineteen wounds. Not so 
on Lorenzo. The priests, from some cause, 
failed in the completion of the task assigned 
them—their strokes only inflicting a slight 
wound in the neck—this rather excited the 
intended victim to resistance, who, assum- 
ing a posture of defence, drew his sword, 
and, by his own activity, repelled the efforts 
of his assailants. Convinced of. the failure 
of their purpose, the two ecclesiastics 
sought for safety in flight; but Baudini, 
unwilling that the life of Lorenzo should be 
spared, attempted to compensate for the de- 
ficiencies of the priests by his own prompti- 
tude, and, with his streaming dagger, he 
ran to mingle his blood with that of the 
more fortunate brother. In his course, 
meeting Francesco Nori, a confidential 
friend of the Medici, he thrust the murder- 
ous weapon into his body, occasioning in- 
stantaneous death. Baudini was defeated 
in the chief object of pursuit, for the 
friends of Lorenzo, encircling him, carried 
him into the sacristy of the church, and 
closed the brazen doors upon him. ‘These 
daring acts produced such consternation in 
the consecrated edifice, that it was feared it 
was falling in upon them. The youth of 
the city took the wounded into their care, 
conducting him, by a circuitous route, to 
his home. 

While this scene was exhibited in the 
church, the other division of the conspi- 
rators was engaged in the unsuccessful 
attack upon the Magisterial Palace, under 
the superintendence of Archbishop di Sal- 
viati and Jacopo di Poggio. They dispersed 
their attendants, about thirty in number, 
into the different apartments of the palace, 
while the Archbishop entered the chamber 
of the gonfaloniere, Cesare Petrucci, with 
a few of his accomplices, there designing to 
commence the attack. Whatever was the 
real cause, upon his introduction to the 
gonfaloniere, and the other magistrates, 
then present, he was seized with a timidity 
that betrayed the unrighteousness of his 
intentions, and began to speakin a very in- 
coherent manner about some communica- 
tion he had for him, from the Pope, con- 
cerning his son, Petrucci, perceiving that 
his countenance changed colour, that he 
turned his eyes towards the door, as if 
meant for asignal, and, undoubtedly, aware 
of his character, he made a sudden exit, 
calling for the assistance of the guards and 
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attendants. In his way, he met Jacopo di|in the greatest ferocity and inhumanity 
Poggio, whom, seizing by the hair of his | against the actors in the barbarous tragedy. 
head, and throwing him on the ground, | Salviati, the archbishop, being within the 
he gave into the custody of his guards. | palace, found no means of escape, so that 
This tumult aroused the Signory to arms, | he, his brother, and the other chief con- 
who, taking the kitchen implements, and | spirators, were secured; whilst Giacopo 
what others the Palace afforded, wielded | Poggio, by the consent of the Signory, was 


them in their own defence. The terrified 
conspirators were attacked in the various 
rooms where they had stationed themselves, 


immediately hanged out at the palace 
window in sight of the congregated popu- 
lace. Their assistants, too feeble forself-de- 


with great fury, and the Palace doors having | fence, were either slain within or thrown out 
been secured, they were unable to escape. | alive through the windows. This was the 
But there is a disagreement here between | end of allsave one, who, upon the authority 
the historians—Machiavel writing, that the | of Ammiratto, was found concealed be- 
conspirators, in the lower apartments, | hind the wainscoting a few days afterwards, 
mastered the guards, and took possession | dying with hunger, and upon the consider- 
of the entrances—so cutting off all com-| ation of his sufferings already endured, his 
munication between the Signory and the | life was given him. Slaughtered bodies and 
citizens, who, in the uproar, had rushed to | severed limbs everywhere polluted the 
the Palace. As the attempt to overpower | streets, whilst the enraged inhabitants 
the magistracy was defeated, so the task | paraded the city with portions of human 
appointed the aged Giacopo di Pazzi was | carcases, elevated on spears. Popular 
equally fruitless. Francesco had so severely | hatred was fully excited against the un- 
wounded himself, as to be unable to mount | fortunate house of Pazzi ; thepeople made 


his horse ; but his uncle, though unaecus- 
tomed to such exercises, by way of making 
a last effort, mounted the charger, and 
eollecting about a hundred armed followers, 
made his way to the piazza of the Palace, 


their way tothe Palace of that family, and 
made themselves its possessors. There 
_they found the wounded Francisco de Pazzi 
in bed, where he had thrown himself upon 
his escape from the church ; where he had 


endeavouring to raise the populace to their ) also solicited his uncle to terminate his 
assistance, by cries of ‘* People!’ | existence, for which he was himself inca- 
«Liberty! Arriving at the gates of the | pacitated. No compassion was displayed 
Palace, the insurgents were successful in | towards him, and dragging him naked from 


repelling the guards in the lower floor, 
whilst the Signors, in the upper apartments, 
combined to maintain a vigorous defence, 
assailing the conspirators on the outside 
with stones, until they were relieved by a 
reinforcement of their friends. Their cries 
were abortive; the citizens not being at 
that time weary of the authority of the Me- 
dici—for by their great liberality to the 
public welfare, they had gained over to their 
interests the majority of the people. Thus 
unsuccessful, Giacopo was hesitating what 
course to adopt, when Seristori, a relation, 
met him, and advised him to return home. 
But, discovering the complete failure of the 
undertaking, he resolved upon seeking se- 
curity by flight; and, followed by these he 


had led to the piazza, he left Florence, in- | 


tending to go into Romagna. 


This great conspiracy was thus over- | 


thrown; the favour on the part of the 
people, the Pazzi had anticipated, was 
never received, whilst the Papal and Nea- 
politan forces, hearing of the mi-erable 
flight of the ringleaders of the plot, instead 


of marching on into the eity to their assist- | 


ance, retreated from the Florentine domi- 
nions. The fate of the insurrectionists was 
most horrifying. Popular feeling being 
strong in favour of the party attacked, no 
epportunity was spared in manifesting it 


| his bed through the streets, wounded and 
| bleeding, they brought him to the Signors’ 
| Palace. Unable to extort any confession 
| from him by any means, he was immediately 

consigned to the same fate as Poggio. In 

rapid succession the Archbishop and his 
| brother were hung in like manner out of the 
| windows of the Palace; the ecclesiastical 
| funetionary was not even permitted to 
| divest himself of his prelatical vestments. 
|Giulielmo de Pazzi, who had married 
| Lorenzo’s sister, fled for refuge to the 
house of the latter, when upon his own in- 
| tereession and that of Bianca his wife, he 
_was sheltered from the rage of the populace, 

theugh afterwards required to reside at his 
| own villa, twenty miles from the city. The 
| Cardinal Riario was only preserved from 
| the resentment of the multitude by the inter- 
ference of Lorenzo, who seemed to have 
believed his avowal of his unacquaintance 
with the plots of the conspirators: himself 
saved, his attendants fell victims to the ire 


of the populace. . 

The other chief leaders of the conspiracy 
| had sought safety in flight.’ Giacopo de 
| Pazzi, in his passage to Romagna, was 
| perceived and seized by the peasants ofthe 

mountains, who brought him back into 
Florence, not yielding to his earnest: solici- 
tations for them to become his murderers. 
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Renato, his nephew, who was.not an actual | sorrow and magnificence in the Church of 


participator in the crimes of his family, 


S. Lorenzo, amidst the general expression 


when he heard of what had been done, en- | of grief on the part of all ranks of the 


deayoured to leave in disguise: he was | citizens. 


discovered and brought into the city, where 
with his uncle he was condemned to death 
svithin four days after the assassination of 
Giuliano. 

The death of Renato alone excited any 
feeling of sympathy in the hearts of the 
people, ‘for,’’ says the historian, ‘“‘ he was 
considered a wise and good man, and pos- 
sessed none of the pride for which his 
family was notorious.” Public revenge 
was not sufficiently satiated by Giacopo’s 
open execution; his body was disinterred 
and cast into a hole on the outside of the 
city walls. His mortal remains were not 
allowed to find a resting place even there, 
for on the following morning the children 
again exhumed the body, and in the most 
indecent manner dragged it through the 
Streets by the halter in which he was 
hanged, and they afterwards threw the 
abused corpse into the river Arno. So 
ended the days of a man who had en- 
joyed some of the highest honours of the 
state! 

The priests, whose office it was to assas- 
sinate Lorenzo de Medici, so secured them- 
selves by secresy that it was three days 
after the transactions before they were 
discovered, having been hidden in the 
Benedictine monastery. Once discovered, 
the people dragged them from their lurking 
places, wounding them cruelly, and then 
slaughtered them : it was also with much 
difficulty that they could be restrained from 
expending their rage upon the monks who 
had given refuge to the guilty culprits. 
Giovanni Batista da Montesecco was also 
captured a few days afterwards, whilst pur- 
suing his flight, and was restored to the 
civil authorities ; to them he made a full 
confession of the plot in which he had 
been engaged, by which a large portion of 
the odium was fixed upon his Holi- 
mess the Pope, after which he was be- 
headed. The murderer of Giuliano eluded 
the reach of the law longer than any of the 
others, who were as intimately concerned in 
it as himself, 

Baudini succeeded in safely escaping 
' the boundaries of Italy, hoping to find 
shelter in Contantinop'e; but the Sultan 
being apprised of his crime, out of respect 
to Lorenzo de Medici, sent him back to 
Florence in chains in the December of the 
following year, when he expiated his trea- 
chery and murder, by the forfeiture of his 
own life. 

The funeral of the deceased member of 
the Medici house was observed with great 


He left an illegitimate son, who 
was taken and trained by his surviving 
brother, and finally ascended the pontifical 
throne as Clement VII, 

The purposes of the conspiracy having 
been so signally frustrated, the house 
against whom it had been conducted only 
rose in favour with the Florentines, who, in 
answer to a speech made on theoccasion by 
Lorenzo, preserved by their historians, se- 
lected a number of armed men ‘to be his 
constant attendants, to guard his person 
from domestic enemies. 

Sixtus IV., being thus defeated, adopted 
another mode for reducing the Florentines 
to his authority : with one hand he bran- 
dished his spiritual anathemas, threatening 
them with religious blight, with the other 
endeavouring to excite to open war, in con- 
junction with his a!ly the King of Naples. In 
his bull, framed under the dictation of the 
rankest revenge, he thundered forth his 
sentence of excommunication against Lo- 


| renzo, the Gonfaloniere, and the Signors, 


for having hung the Archbishop, impri- 
soned the Cardinal, and by various means 
destroyed their followers ; also further pro- 
hibiting any religious services being con- 
ducted throughout the Florentine territories. 
This not meeting with the approval of the 
dignitaries of the Church, a’ convocation 
was called, which, in not the most respect- 
ful terms, hurled back upon the Pope those 
anathemas he had-so profusely sprinkled 
in his bull, a copy ef which may be found 
in the Appendix to Roscoe’s “ Life of* Le- 
renzo de Medici.” 

The Pope was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to excite a war with the Floren- 
tines. By his instigation Ferrando ‘sent 
them an envoy, demanding Lorenzo to be 
given up to them, or to banish him from 
the Tuscan territories; and upon their 
nou-compliance they were threatened with 
the united wrath of the Papal and Nea- 
politan governments. To. pursue the 
course of events that the Pazzi conspiracy 
led to would carry us far beyond our pre- 
scribed limits. However, the prognosti- 
cated calamities that seemed ready to 
swallow up the Florentine republic, were 
averted by the threatened descent of Ma- 
homet II. upon Italy; and in 1480 twelve 
of the citizens of Florence were sent to 
Rome, when the Pope, having vented his 
rage upon them, received their submission, 
and with the usual ceremony of touching 
their backs with a wand, released the city 
from his interdict. 
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LOOKING-OUT OF THE WINDOW. 


By Joun AtFrep Lanerorp, Birmingham. 


Enovueu for the present of reading. Three hours poring over a book may weary the 
mind, and weaken the brain. Let us lay it aside a little, and spend some time in looking 
out of the window. There! the day is fine, and the street not overcrowded. . An hoar 
may not be mis-spent in such observation as the prospect may afford, 

‘“« But, my good fellow,’”’ exclaims some impatient reader, ‘‘ what prospect is it to look 
from a window into a street? Let me see, you have the horse-road, the curb-stones, the 
opposite foot-path flanked by its row of red-brick houses, and a few people of different 
sexes and conditions passing by ; and you talk of spending an hour in such idleness. 
What folly, sir! Remember, art is long and life is fieeting, and waste not your precious 
time in sucha childish, such a’’ 

‘« Softly, softly, my impetuous friend, perhaps such employment may not be the: idle- 
ness you suppose!” ‘* Be s¢idl, and know the Lord he is God,” was the mighty decla- 
ration of the prophet of old. Work is holy, and leisureis holy too. Husbandry 3s 
not always gain, for there is that scattereth and yet increaseth.’’ Book-lore is great, 
and knowledge is precious to the mind as dew-drops to the flower. Man’s 
lore is great also, and more to be ‘‘ prized than pearls of great price.’? The poet tells 
us to find 


‘‘ Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything ;” 


and to the thoughtful mind no action of life but may be, nay, should be, a source and 
spring of thought, suggestive of many things, which will, in after years, add other tints to 
the many-tinted web of life. Bethink youa moment. This looking-out of the window ; 
does it not give you a bird’s-eye view of many a history more strange than the strangest 
romance ever pictured, or Poesy ever imagined? There, along this narrow street, 
thy brothers and sisters perambulate throughout the day, each as his or her necessities 
enforce ; each ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made ;”” each a cosmos, or, at least, a micro- 
kosmos, or little world in himself; each with hopes, and fears, and wonderings, and mys- 
teries which are his alone. None but have their fierce battlings, their mighty victories, 
or fearful despairs. Not the meanest of them but of him it may be said, ‘‘ he too hath 
in him the breath of the ever-living:God; a divinity doth hedge him round; for him all 
the wise and good have lived, and suffered, and taught. Poor, misled, human brother, 
for Lim the holiest, divinest, best, endured his mighty agony, and bowed his crowned 
head in ignominious death.’”’ And so it is. Despise not the lowly; scorn not 
the vilest. Poor humanity has to undergo strange temptations and bufietings in his 
journey through this fair earth to the fairer land that lies beyond. And who dare say he 
hath never slipped, hath never turned aside? Did not he of old mourn over “ his 
feet almost gone, his steps well nigh slipped ;’” and remember, furthermore—“ to ride 
in gilt coaches, escorted by the flunkeyisms and most sweet voices, I assure thee, is 
not the heaven ofall, but only of many! Some born kings I myself have known, of 
stout, natural limbs, who, in shoes of moderately good fit, found quiet walking handier, 
and crowned themselves almost too sufficiently by putting on their own private hat, 
with some spoken or speechless ‘God enable me to be king of what lies under this! 
For eternities lie under it, and infinitudes, and heaven also and hell. And it is as big as" 
the universe, this kingdom, and I am to conquer it, or to be for ever conquered by it, 
now while it is called to-day.’’’* Some such kings may pass before our window, and 
they are worth a glance at. Let us look, and see what is to be seen. 

Here is our jirst study. That orp MAN hath borne some winters. His silver hair, 
and bowed back, and furrowed cheek, and trembling step, all tell of the apprceaching 
seventh age, when all 

**Ts second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 


* Carlyle’s “ Oliver Cromweli’s Letters and Speeches,” vol. 3, p. 312. 
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But this consummation, devoutly, or not devoutly, to be wished, as the case may be, 
seems some years distant yet, He looks haleand hearty yet. The sere and yellow leaf 
that will be has only its edges tainted. There is still geniality in that mouth, round 


, the corners of whicha gentle smile is playing. Life must have dealt kindly with him, 


for those same corners even now turn up rather than down. His eye has a bright 


- sparkle in it yet; and we fancy how they would twinkle at a joke that tickled grandfather's 


risible faculties. We said grandfather, and sure we are he is one. That hand has dandiec 
his first-born’s first-born with delight, and those ears have been open to the prophetic 
prattle of the little laughing blue-eyed stranger, who recalled past years, when life was a 
May-day, and ‘‘ buttercups and daisies’’ were thick in every field. And more than this ; 
the curly-headed boy is also a prophet of the future, and tells of years to come, when 
his name, in heart-loving reverence, shall be whispered at the ingleside, though the 
sweet flowers bloom, and the green grass wave over the burying-place of departed 
grandfather. And so he passes from before us, Farewell! brave, loving, genial old 
stranger! Thou for us in all the after-goings of our life will be but a remembrance and 
a thought ; but to others thy presence will vet bring joy, and thy memory holiness and 
trust. To thee we may truly say— 
Me — Thy age is as a lusty winter — 
Frosty, but kindly 3 


And so, Benedicite’ 

“‘ Old age and youth,” sings the bard, ‘‘ cannot dwell together.”” Perhaps not; but in 
the street how they jostle each other! There the extremes of life meet in rude and rough 
encounter. Alas! how often is youth prematurely afflicted with all that generally marks 
old age! See the rourH—nay, almost child—now hurrying before our window, Is 
not that a subject for study—an object to make us, with trembling and heart-sickness, 
pause and ponder? A very child, with age written on his brow—the light-heartedness 
of boyhood gone before childhood has passed into youth—lassitude, weariness, life’s 
sorrow, furrowed deeply on his face! Ragged, dirty, worn, and reckless, he hurries 
recklessly along. *Tis spring-time—oh! ’tis spring-time—but not for him blow the 
flowers andsing the birds. The factory is his day-home, and the dirty alley his night. 
Truly—oh, God! how truly—does the woman’s heart utter aloud to men and angels the 
horrible truth. | Let.us listen and profit :— 

“The young lambs are dleating in the meadows ; 

- The young birds are chirping in the nest ; 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 
The young flowers are blowing towards the west. 

But the young, young children—O my brothers ! 
They are weeping bitterly— 
hey are weep'ng in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free !”” * 


Many things might this little, prematureiy-old factory-boy teach us. His very being tells 
of a duty neglected—a Christianity yet umaccepted as the guide and rule of life. From 
such training were reared the five millions of English men and women who can neither 
read nor write—a somewhat fearful thing to ponder upon. In this century, we, pro- 
fessing the faith of Christ, believing in the immortality of the soul, in the sacredness of 
every life, have suffered such a strange, anomalous fact like this to exist. Five millions of 
people, with faculties that would raise them to heaven, live in darkness, and ignorance 
black as darkness. With areligion that asks for every man to be its interpreter and 
priest ; that has for its one glorious end the realisation of the noble prayer of Moses, 
that all might be prophets to God—with our soul-freeing Protestantism, and the sublime 
principle of private judgment working in all our institutions, and animating all our efforts 
for the advancement of the race—with our belief in the responsibility of every soul for 
itself—is it not sad that children like this poor little one who has passed before our eyes, 
are taken almost in infancy to the fearful tuition of a factory, in which mind and body 
are alike bowed down and deformed, until men have been led even to the sad yet almost 


* “ The cry of the Children.’’ By Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
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pardonable scepticism of whether man has made any progressor no. Should not such 
things rouse wp all our energies—waken every dormant power to restless action—until 
this evil be swept away for ever? Yes, thou poor factory lad! from thee and thy many 
thousand swffering companions is rising, even to the throne of God, a ery of misery and 
wrong, which, were we wise, would ring in our ears like the voice of prophet denouncing, 
woe, woe on our blessed fatherland, if we thus neglect the children of the poor! 
Thou wilt, methinks, afford subject for deep thought and mournful forebodings to any 
one who has not lost the power of feeling for the afflicted and outcast. And if such 
thought kindle the thinker to act in thy behalf, verily we shall not have looked out of 
the window in vain. 

‘* Another, and another, and another! What, will the line stretch to the crack of 
doom ?’’ Herecomes a FEMALE, andno ghost is needed from the graye to tell us of 
what class of earth’s afflicted ones she is, That pale cheek and painful walk-—as weak- 
ness and side-pains forbid the firm and elastic step which her years should yet enjoy— 
proclaim, without the help ofthe bundle in her hands, the poor needlegirl! There she 
is—the very incarnation of the thought that brought forth brave Thomas .Hood’s ‘‘ Song 
of the Shirt,’? Often—alas! how often——has she had to 


‘“* Work, work, work, 
Till the eyes grow red and dim ; 
Work, work, work, 
Till the brain begins to swim,”’ 
to procure the tear-eaten bread of life! Early death is written in that sweet face, and 
from that eye beams forth the quiet patience of the martyr. Oh! what women might 
such girls make, were they not the prey of a worse evil than the plague, and the victims 
of agreater scourge than the cholera! Oh, England, and is itso? Are thy sons and 
thy daughters thus nurtured, thus cared for, thus loved? ‘‘ Oh, stony-hearted London 
—-thou that listenest not tothe sighs of orphans, and drinkest the tears of thy stepchildren !” 
Oh, stony-hearted England ! that neglectest thy young and thy beautiful, when wilt thou 
be a mother indeed to all thy little ones, that help to build wp thy glory, and establish thy 
renown? ‘* How long, O Lord! how long ?”’ 

But on they pass, a strange and motley group. Here is the poor ITALIAN Boy» 
with his jetty locks and dark, dreamy eyes, revealing a heart far, far away, thinking of 
his native cottage, resting on the slope of the bright, sunny hill, in the far-offland. His 
white mice are suriounded by children, whose curiosity he allows fully to satisfy itself 
by their leisurely examination of his little menagerie. Spite of political economy, and its 
cry against unproductive labour, methinks a halfpenny thrown out of our window would 
not be a coin wasted, or foolishly disposed of. Howbeit, there it is; and go thy way, 
thou curly-headed boy of the sunny land of the South! <A blessing be on thee and thy 
poor mother, praying to the blessed Virgin to hasten thy return ! 

On the ceaseless stream of life flows—ever changing, and yet ever the same. Each 
unit with different objects, hopes, and fears, yet knit to the whole by that wondrous 
sympathy which God, for wisest purposes, has implanted in the heart. Here the 
knave treads on the heels of the honest, striving, toil-worn child of industry ; the light- 
hearted and the sad; the affluent and the poverty-stricken ; the méllionaire and he who 
hath not where to lay his head, and knoweth not whence toseek the daily bread—all 
meet, and pass, and jostle, each other in this little street ; an epitome of the great world 
that lies dim and obscure for miles and miles beyond, stretching far from horizon to 
horizon in its strange uniformity, and still stranger diversity. Of how many thousands 
is this poor woe-begone woman, leading home her drunken partner from the vile house 
in which he has consumed her and her children’s subsistence in the gratification of his 
own selfish and pernicious appetite! On him, and on her, and on all the unhappy issues 
of their ill-fortuned union, hang the curse of drunkenness, misery, and anguish; and 
ignorance, and disease, and a thousand ills that flesh is no¢ heir to, are their port’oo. 
Wretched, shrivelled, emaciated, and palsy-stricken specimen of degraded humanity, 
where is thy manhood? What hast thou done with the divine spark which the All-Wise 
gave thee for thy dower? Has the holy gift of life been thus cast into the mud, defiled, 
and despised by thee? All the dear relations of life; the sweet bond of husband; the 
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heart-thrilling rapture of father, with its mighty duties and its solemn trust ; the august 
title of citizen, with its high prerogatives, and higher duties; are all these nothing > 
Alas ! the glories of father, husband, and citizen, sacrificed for the gratification of a vile 
lust and fiithy enjoyment! Oh, son of the morning, how art thou fallen! The beast is 
true to its instincts and its nature, and, destined to walk prone, never wallows on its 
belly ; but thou, created to stand erect, and walk with thy face looking toward heaven ; 
theu, of whom even the heathen poet declared— 


“Os hominum sublime dedit, celumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tellere vultus :’”’* 


thus forgettest manhood, and castest aside the true enjoyments of holiness and love, and, 
lower than the poor instinctive beasts, wallowest in filth and sin for a few, few years of 
wretched excitement, and then sinkest in the den thou mightst have made a happy, 
happy home, leaving a wife rejoicing at thy departure, and children that shed not a tear 
over their tyrant-father’s pauper grave! Oh, my countrymen, how many of you are 
at this day thus wasting your substance, destroying your health, breaking the vows you 
made at the altar, and rearing up your children in ignorance and sin! And, oh! my 
countrywomen, how many of you, through your husband’s indulgence in this soul- 
degrading vice, are now living in misery and want, like this poor creature now passing 
before our window! Alas! the heart grows sick at such a fearful spectacle, and the still 
more fearful things it suggests ! 
There—draw down the blind, and to our books again! 


* To man he gave a face uplifted, and bade him look up to the heavens, and turn his 
countenance erect towards the stars, 


HYMN TO KOSSUTH. 


By 't. Baxer, Reading, 


To heay’n I hear a glorious sound ascending, 

And angels in the song their harps are blending, 

And man to man the echoes far are sending— 
Kossuth is‘free ! 


God has the captive’s galling fetters broken, 
God has to tyrants in his anger spoken, 


God has of mercy given us a token— 
Kossuth is free ! 


To Freedom is a noble conquest given; 

For this men mighty in the faith have striven, 

The warrior from the field is not yet driven— 
Kossuth is free ! 


Despots will cease the God of heav’n defying ; 
His shafts of vengeance round their heads are flying ; 


He hears the groans of strangled patriots dying— 
Kossuth is free ! 


And Britain, who has Liberty defended, 

Shall see the race of patriot-butchers ended, 

She who the freeman’s cause has oft befriended—- 
Kossuth is free ! 


Justice and Truth through all the world are flying, 
And to the nations of the earth are crying, 
To cheer the Jiving and console the dying— 

' Kossuth is free ! 
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THE CAPABILITIES OF MIND. 


By James Tare, Shoemaker, Leeds. 


THAT man is a cempound being, isa fact we think no one can successfully deny-— 
that he is possessed of a material body <nd material existence in common with the 
vast universe of being by which he is surrounded, and of which he forms a very 
important part, and that he is endued with properties that unite him as with au 
indissoluble chain to spiritual existence—cannot be refuted. That portion which the 
Creator has so ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made,”’ is from the material uniyerse, 
and consequently, purely material; but he breathed into that material substance 
*‘ the breath of life’’ and man became “a living soul.’’. We can, in some degree, 
trace out and understand the different functions and faculties of the human frame— 
their use and adaptation to animal existence ; but itis not so easy to understand the 
different properties that must necessarily go to constitute the human mind, It is 
not my intention, nor do I pretend to the ability, to treat the subject meta- 
physically ; but rather to advert to facts, and show the capabilities of mind from 
what it has already accomplished. Man, in the lowest state of uncivilisation, 
appears to be little elevated above the beasts that perish ; like them he lives, eats, 
and drinks. His food for the most part is the productions of nature that grow up 
spontaneously around him; or, he may occasionally add to his roots or berries, a 
fish from the stream, or an animal from the chase ; but, as he advances in civilisa- 
tion, he sows and plants—he improves both the quantity and the quality of his 
food. As he improves in the cultivation of the soil, lands neglected or unimproved 
are brought under the spade, and the barren heath, the rugged mountain, or the 
fruitless valley, are made to ‘‘ yield their increase for man and for beasts.” New 
modes of habitation are also constructed ; we see him leaving the wigwam and the 
hut for the homely cottage or splendid mansion, more befitting an immortal being. 
The comforts of home and habits of domestic life are daily improved, until the 
barbarous Briton is brought. to enjoy all the comforts, conveniences, and luxuries of 
«‘England’s homes.” Indeed, it we cast the eye over the most fertile and luxu- 
riant districts, we behold the triumphs of mind. ‘The beasts change not; the 
present race are exactly on a level with their predecessors ; but man has improved 
in agricultural knowledge, and the surface of the earth bears witness to the fact that 
man is a progressive being. Population has increased, population will increase ; but - 
taught by the Parent of all good, the skill and labour of man will everywhere 
appear in causing the supply to be equal to the demand. Not less strikingly 
developed are the principles of the mind in the adaptation of clothing to the advan- 
tage and necessities of the body; the climates of the earth are different; but, by 
varying the quantity and quality of his covering, man can dwell at the equators, 
and almost at the poles of the world. Turn out the beasts without clothing, and 
you find them after the lapse of ages without clothing still; but not so with 
man; the ingenious faculties of the mind are taxed to produce the covering 
from the loom. He requires something to screen him from the burning 
summers of Africa, or the freezing winters of Lapland. His first attempts are 
very simple; he gathers the wool or the flax—sits down and applies it to the 
comb, in order to produce a single thread. Next, the dame sits at the one 
spindle-wheel from morning till night, to supply the necessary clothing of the 
family; but the distaff and the spindle-wheel are superseded by the spinning- 
horse, with his four or his five hundred spindles, all working at once. The 
towering chimneys of England’s manufactories bear abundant testimony to the 
inventions, which, when rightly directed, and properly employed, will prove 
a blessing, and not a curse to man; are calculated to lessen the hours of labour, 
and give to the toiling millions the opportunity of breathing the pure air of heaven, 
and enjoying the innocent amusements of recreation, or storing the mind with 
lessons of instruction. It is vain to imagine that man has arrived at the zenith of 
his mental or moral improvement. Contemplate him in his journeyings from 
place to place, and you find him performing them on foot, amid all the diificulties 
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and dangers of a trackless pathway ; he advances, and employs the beast of burden; 
he constructs roads, wades through rivers, or builds the rude wooden bridge. By 
and by, the pack horse is exchanged for the waggon, until that is superseded by 
the stage coach. Now we pause for a moment, we are on the eve of a mighty 
change; railroads are constructed; the flight of the bird is outstripped; the 
powerful, gigantic, restless locomotive, is put upon the line; burden after burden 
is being placed behind him, as if to test his strength; and still he defies them all ! 
Hear him panting and puffing, as if eager to be gone. Now he is off; passengers 
and goods are almost the next moment removed to some distant part of the country, 
as by the swiftness of the eagle! What a development of the mind! What an 
age of improvemert! and yet only in its infancy; and, as the Creator can trust 
man with more familiar intercourse, facilities for such intercourse will constantly 
increase. Fora long time, our forefathers knew but little of navigation ; they had 
to creep from headland to headland, and in dark and cloudy days were in total 
ignorance of their way ; but, when loadstone was applied to the purposes of navi- 
gation, the ocean became a beaten track—the common highway of nations! For 
centuries our sailors were confined to their sails and their oars; but now, steam 
propels our vessels against both wind and tide, enabling them to stem the torrent 
with great speed. Hundreds of steamers, of all nations, have crossed and re- 
crossed the ocean, England and America are united by one grand link; nation 
ean hold intercourse with nation, and the spirit of commerce, liberty, peace, 
and universal brotherhood, will diffuse itself into the mass of mind, until 
“nations shall learn war no more.’’ What great and wonderful discoveries 
has man made, not only in ‘the earth beneath,” but ‘‘in the heavens above!”’ 
diving into the depths of the earth, soaring aloft through clouds and darkness, and 
dwelling among suns, Stars, planets, and systems, measuring their magnitude, and 
computing their motion, and even announcing the exact time of the return of the 
comet in its eccentric course, Yea, mind “ can look from nature, up to nature’s 
God,” and there contemplate the perfections of his character, the harmony of his 
attributes, the greatness of his power, the vastness of his wisdom, and the fulness 
of his love. It can fall prostrate, and adore him ‘ who has created all things, and 
for whose pleasure they are and were created.” 


ENGLAND’S PEASANTRY. 


By WALTER Rayson, Printer, Horsham. 


— 


Tuts age is designated, and justly so, an 
-ageof remarkable progression. That ad- 

vancement has been an element in nearly 
all the circles, both political and social, of 
all the nations that have inhabited this 
sphere, history sufficiently attests. In 
some epochs, indeed, the masses of the 
barbaric nations, feeling their own strength 
and the necessities of the growing popu- 
lations bursting like torrents from their 
wilds, have submerged the civilisation 
of the polished nations in one dark, deep 
deluge of ignorance and barbarism. Yet 
have these revolutions been over-ruled for 
ultimate good: the infusion of the wild 
vigorous blood of the savage, imparting 
fresh strength, and giving fresh impetus to 
that grand maxim in the universe—pro- 
gression. 

One feature in this age, however, more 
prominent than any other, and which in 
future times must claim thehistorian’s stress, 


is the emergence of the masses of the peo- 
ple, of the working classes, from that state 
of semi-barbarism in which they have 
grounded, and the rising importance which 
is theirs, both in the social, and in the 
political world. They are coming up 
out of Egypt-like bondage, they are be- 
ginning to feel their own strength, and 
to feel their own value. In England they 
come up tardily perhaps, but sccurely. 
France comes too, but she comes by the 
way of the Red Sea, through turmoil and 
blood; she still wanders, still seeks a 
Joshua, 

The world’s history searched from in- 
fancy cannot produce a parallel age to this 
in the respect above mentioned. No nation, 
not even those of civilised Greece and 
Rome, possessed the working class of the 
present day ; indeed, their civilisation was 
of a far different kind, it was certainly one 
of a military kind, and a highly intellec- 
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tual civilisation, but it was not one of com- 
mercial arts, or of social interests and 
happiness, of peace, as is the present. 

It is therefore that with some pride of 
feeling that is not sinful we look on the 
artisan of the present day, more especially 
on the artisan of our own country. We 
can boast of what he is, and what he is 
striving to be, how, as he becomes an 
educated being, he becomes a great bless- 
ing to society, a source of happiness to 
himself; how that by him and his like this 
land must become a regenerated one, and 
society all that it should be. Yes, they are 
hastening towards their rights, let no one 
detain them; no one can, After all the 
tyranny that has made them tools, and the 
contumely that has been theirs, they are 
beginning to be scen in their proper light, 
they are found to be the great aggregate of 
capital, in the shape of skill and industry, 
that forms the foundation of all else, the 
broad basis on which rests our commercial 

re-eminence and great political power. 

et, however gratifying this view, presented 
by examining this great division of our 
national industry, it is by no means 
heightened by turning our attention to that 
class, who from the remotest ages that have 
left fragments. of their history, have been 
considered the most honourable of all 
classes, we mean the agricultural, who 
though not so highly necessary to us in this 
country through the complication of our 
international system of commerce, yet form 
a great and interesting portion of society. 
We here refer not to the landed proprietor, 
nor the yeoman, but the meanest, yet the 
most efficient of all—the peasant; and 
in what state do we find him? Let maudlin 
sentiments cease, and fling your pastorals 
to the wind ; make use of your own eyes, 
and view keenly the wretchedness of this 
class of men; and oh, the darkness, the 
ignorance, the ignominy of his life ; the 
dogged torpor that seems to enchain him, 
and the incubus-like weight that presses on 
his intellects and crushes his faculties ; 
see these things, and stretch forth your 
hands; grasp, grapple, and subdue the mon- 
ster of evil that here dwells; and then 
may you stand erect before the nations 
of the world with some feeling of com- 
placency. 

Why this state of things should exist in 
acountry so freely blessed in other respects 
is strange. It is true that other countries 
inferior in wealth, position, and power, yet 
in this point have gone far beyond us? Is 
it true that nations in the centre and north 
of Kurope, though not distinguished as we 
are in refinement or power, can boast of an 
educated and enlightened peasantry? 
Travellers are not silent on that point, and 


their testimony stands a marked censur® 
on the apathy of Britain. A 

Our peasant population has, it is true, 
laboured, even from the earliest, under 
difficulties, some of them peculiar to them- 
selves. We ean trace from whence arises 
that indifference to their own degraded 
position, or the natural liberties which are 
theirs, and that slavish abasement which is 
paid by them to their superiors in wealth. 
All this we owe to that system of barbaric 
centralisation, called the ‘ Feudal,” ‘im 
which this- class were reduced to 2 state of 
complete slavery. The unreading English~ 
man may stare at this; England and Slavery 
are terms which he has never coupled toge-. 
ther, an idea that is most repulsive to him; 
yet it is true that this his country was to 
the extent of three-fourths in abject slavery 
as vile as that of the Ethiopian; that his 
ancestors were sold like cattle—exported, 
imported, beaten, tortured, er slain at the 
caprice of his baron—valued like merechan- 
dise at a price, and like it exposed in the 
market-place to be given over to the highest 
bidder. That was the policy of the power- 
ful few in those days—narrow it was and 
wrong—and it therefore fell, and is added 
to that list of illustrations which shew the 
falling off of monopolised power; yet it left 
behind it many evils which werenotimproved 
by subsequent legislation ; indeed, if wetake 
the history of the agricultural classes and 
peruse it, there seems no refreshing epoch, 
no period of sound government on their 
behalf, no pleasing features on which to 
dwell, One enactment followed another, mo- 
delling the peasant into a dependent, hope- 
less creature, till one more pregnant with 
evil even that its ancestors reduced them 
to a state of wretchedness not easily to be 
conceived. It worked its amount of misery 
and depression, and then was removed,’ for 
the people could see now what a fearful 
experiment it was. ra 

These are some of the things that hav 
made England’s men what they are. Let 
us now think what should be the remedies. 
Under the new laws they are mending, yet 
not at the rate we would wish. They 
are still wanting in that self-reliant princi- 
ple which has worked so much for the com- 
mercial and artisan elasses of our come- 
munity. How are we to impregnate them 
with this principle, and how give them this 
power ? There is butone answer, onemethod, 
education. This is the spring which, 
touched, shall bring a flood of light on this 
land that shall disperse the darkness of this 
day and give efficacy to the peasant’s ex- 
istence. 

And this is the question which must 
be dealt with effectually. 
education has wrought much evil, aye, 


The lack of 
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evil beyond calculation. Statistical in- 
formation proves that the uneducated 
elasses contribute more than any other 
to. swell the criminal list; no great 
wonder to those who reason ‘logically. 
Again, what may we not have lost by want of 
education, what intellect entombed, what 
talents, what energies wasted, that, im- 
proved, might have raised and blessed a 
a world. These are speculations merely, it 
is true, reducible neither to shape, nor 
figures, yet not unworthy topics of con- 
templation, 4 

We are aware some are ready to de- 
nounce a system of government educa- 
tion as too arbitrary to be compatible with 
an enlightened sense of liberty, as an unjust 
interference. These we would ask, what has 
your voluntary system done for England ? 
What exists in the government that should 
so excite your jealousy ? Whatis a govern- 
ment, or what its use, and what its sphere, 
ifthis is not ? Bethink yourselves, whether 
the position you assume is not without 
foundation, a mere prejudice, thrice worse 
- than useless. Do not let empty sentiments 
cr silly sectarian notions be a barrier toa 
aoble consummation like wide-spread educa- 
tion ; neither stand neutral on the subject ; 
but strive to earn some reputation, some 
mental gratification, by aiding in a work so 
glorious. 

Though, however, we believe from our 
hearts that this work is most efficiently 
executed by our senate, still we are open to 
the conviction that much good may be done 
elseway. We see awild field here open in 
which that force of pure benevolence, so 


characteristic of English people, may ex- | 


pand itself, and be productive of much fruit. 
‘The government can do much; the people 
themselves, by-hard stuggle, can do much ; 
and the man of philanthropy can adda 
goodly quota. 

He can establish libraries in the country 
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villages and petty towns, and can organise 
engines for the dissemination of knowledge ; 
he can lecture, or provide lectures, on all 
plain subjects that would prove heathful to 
the moral and intellectual man, can procure 
good, useful information that would be of 
sound practical use to the poor man, He 
could do all this with a little co-operation at 
an expense that would be trifling indeed 
compared with the results that would 
happily ensue. Small, indeed, when com- 
pared with the princely amounts lavished so 
unsparingly on pleasures and pageants that 


leave but remorse behind them. Here, then, ‘ 


is ground ready for. the sower, which shall 
prove gratefulin an abundant harvest; here 
a large expanse on which the noblest facul- 
ties of man can act in harmony, can unfoid 
their vigour; here is wholesome food for 
them that brings not satiety but an increase 
of appetite, 

Good men, earnestin the cause, are already 
on the alert, for they see the straight 
path before them ; they see that the poor 
man must. be educated if we. desire 
social regeneration and removance of great 
evils ; and the poor peasant may not be left 
behind, he may not take the place that has 
been assigned to him in rude times by men 
of authority; a mew authority arises, and 
the times demand a fresh position for him. 
The age recognises in him a_ soul as 
capable of refinement and of purity 
as the greatest among us, whether he be a 
monarch or a sage; it regards him asa 
fellcw particle and jet of that great spirit 


and. intelligence which comes from aboye,. 


and which we should strive to raise and 
educate into as perfect an image as may be. 
A lofty work is here, a noble task; let no 
man shrink from it; let all strive, poor and 
rich, the man of small and the man of great 
intellect, and the issue shall indeed be 
glorious. Inthe time of its consummation 
the land shall indeed be blest. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 
By Epwin Topuis, Basket-maker, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


AMBITION, pride, and avaricious desires, 
are often taken as the noble and patriotic 
intentions of a mind determined on main- 
taining truth and defending right. 

Patriotic feeling, generous intentions, 
noble sentiments, and virtuous action, are 
the offspring of a mind truly great. 

Moral rectitude and benevolent enter- 
prise are essentially requisite to place man 
in that position in which he may be deemed 
actually great. 

A benevolent action is no criterion ofa 


mind truly noble, for when viewed in a 
moral light, the action loses its lovely ap- 
pearance, as it sprung from a sordid motive. 
Such an action might benefit the individual 
for whom it was performed; but it would 
leave the bestower poorer than before. 

“‘ True greatness” is never found allied 
with any cause whose remote influence is 
capable of exerting a baneful influence upon 
society. 

‘‘ True greatness” is governed by principle 
Truth and Right are held sacred by the 
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man who can be truly called ‘‘ Great.”’ He 
sacrifices non-essential principles on the 
altar of expediency, while through persecu- 
tion, and calumny, and disgrace, he reso- 
lutely determines to maintain the principles 
of Truth and Justice. 

A mind truly great, will soon become a 
great mind, for it possesses a progressive 
characteristic. It is ever found ready to 
adopt any principle or espouse any cause of 
a benevolent character. 

‘* True greatness” is of too pure a cha- 
racter to shine upon the head of base and 
miserable beings who have fancied they 
have basked in its beams, It is never found 
enshrined in the hearts of sordid mortals 
whose coffers overflow with gold extracted 
from the small store of the widow and the 
fatherless, or pressed unduly from the hard 
earnings of the poor. 

Where, then, must we look to find “ true 
greatness?’? When the poor widow sin- 
cerely offers to share the last portion of 
food she possesses with her still poorer 
neighbour, we have there an exemplifica- 
tion of ‘true greatness.’’ In humble life, 
far removed from earthly grandeur, is found 
many an example of true greatness. It is 
there, far removed from the knowledge of 
the world, that many a patriotic soul beats 


with almost*bursting emotion to effect the 
destruction of vice and depravity which 
rages with unchecked violence around. It 
is there the mystic dove sheds a hale of 
glory over the head, and a feeling of satis- 
action in the heart, which hundreds who, 
despite their poverty, never felt. In the 
homes of the working men cf England is 
seen much of true greatness; and were it not 
for the depravying tendency of certain cus- 
toms and habits, a still greater development 
of the principle would be seen. Purity of 
principle is inseparably connected with 
purity of action, and purity of action is 
inseparably connected with human happi 
ness. A benevolent impetus, as well as a 
beneficial end, is necessary to constitute a 
good action, which is the offshoot of true 
greatness. 

‘‘He was rich, yet for our sakes he be- 
came poor, that we through. his poverty 
might be made rich.’?. In this passage we 
havean exemplification of ‘‘true greatness,” 
without a parallel in history. Mumanity is 
too weak to carry out this principle ; nor, 
indeed, is it required at our hands. But | 
we may in some measure partake of the 
spirit which animated to the cairying out of 
this divine act. r 


TRIUMPHS OF THE PEN. 
By a Young Lad of Dundee. 


I snc not of the bloody deeds 
Of sanguinary men; 

A nobler, braver theme is mine— 
The triumphs of the Pen. 


When Superstition’s dark grim shade 


Covered our native land; 


When, banded, kings and priests essayed 
To crush that chosen band— 


Who wielded with due potency 
The ever-famous Pen; 

The triumphs of its might arose 
In splendour even then ;— 


For with the altar and false God 
Lay prostrate tyranny; 

The Pen then roused the sluggish hand, 
And woke to victory. 


And ever since that glorious hour 
Which dawned upon the free, 

The Pen hath stirred through every land 
The soul to sympathy. 


Then let the triumphs of the Pen 
Be hymned from pole to pole, 
Without its aid we ne’er had seen 

The tide of Freedom roll. 
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TECHNICAL 


EXPOSITOR. 


(Continued from THE SurPLEMENTARY NuMnar For Octoner, page 222.) 


$noun substantive; a. adjective; ad. alverb ; v. verb; v.a, verb-active ; v.m. verbv-neuter. 


Fusca/TIon, s. a darkening or obscuring. 
' Fus‘oire, s. a mineral of a greyish or 
¢greenish-black colour. 

Fusrv’, s. a kind of light neat musket; a 
small tube filled with combustibles, used 
‘for the discharge of bombs and fireworks. 

Fv’strorm, a. shaped like a spindle. 

'  Fu/sinier, s. a soldier armed with a light 
gun, or fusil. 

Fu’ston, s. the melting or causing any 
substance to pass from a solid to a liquid 
state by the action of fire. 

Fus’rIan, s. a kind cf cloth; metapho- 
rically, the word is used to describe a turgid 
or bombast style of writing. 

Fus’tic, s. a wood used in dying yellow. 

Fvu’rILy, a, trifling, worthless, silly. 

Fuz’zy, s. fine light particles ;—v.n. to 
fly out in small particles. 


G 


G. (in music) one of the cleffs; that of 
the treble, or alt. 

GAB/ARDINE, s. a coarse frock, or coat, 
a mean dress. 

Ga/BION, s. (in fortification) a wicker 
basket filled with earth and placed upon 
bastions. 

Ga’BLE, s. the sloping roof of a building ; 
the gable end is the upright triangular end 
ofa house from the eaves to the centre of 
the roof. 

GaAv’/BEBF, or GAD/FLY, s. an insect that 
stings cattle ; called also, the dreeze fly. 

Gar’LIG, s. the name of the ancient Cel- 
tic language, still spoken in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

Garr, s. a harpoon, or large hook; a 
mast added to the top of the mizen. 

GAGE, s. a pledge, a caution, a pawn. 

GAIN, s. (in carpentry) a bevelling shoul- 
der ;—a@. handy, dexterous. 

Ga’IRISH, or Ga’RISH, a. gaudy, showy, 
splendid. 

Ga’LA, Ss. a grand festivity or show. 

GALACTOPH’OGIST, s. one who lives on 
milk. 

_ GAL’axy, 8. (in astronomy) the combina- 

tion of stars forming the milky way; the 
term is used to signify any assemblage of 
bright objects. . 


GALBA/NUM, s, a strong scented gum or 
resin. 

GALE, s. a wind not tempestuous, yet 
stronger than a breeze. 

GaLrE’/NA, Ss. the sulphuret of lead, found 
both in masses, and in crystals. 

GALEN‘ICAL, @ denoting the manner of 
treating diseases according to Galen. 

GALL, s.a yellow bitter. juice, secreted 
from the blood in the glands of the liver, 
and lodged in the gall bladder; bile ;—the 
term is used metaphorically to denote 
malignity, rancour, anger. 

GALLAN’T, s a gay, sprightly man; a 
lover; a brave, noble, generous man, 

GAL'LEON, s. a large Spanish ship, with 
several decks. 

GAL’LERY, 8. a passage leading to several 
apartments; a balcony round a building; 
the seats ina building above those on the 
ground floors. 

GAL/LEY, s. a small vessel with sails and 
oars; a galley slave is a person condemned 
to row in the gallies. 

GAL’Lic, GAL/LICAN, a. French. 

GAL/LICISM, s. a mode of speaking after 
the manner of the French. 

GALLIGAS’/KINS, S. large open hose. 

GALLIMAU’FRY, s. a hotch-potch; a 
medley. 

GALLINA’CEOUS, a. birds of the pheasant 
kind. 

GAU‘LIOT, s. a small galley, or brigantine. 

GaAL/LIPoT, s. a small glazed pot used for 
perfumes, medicines, &c. 

GALL/NUT, Ss. an excrescence gEoWing on 
the oak in Asia Minor, used in making 
writing ink. ' 

GALLON, s. a measure of four quarts. 

GALLOO’N, s. a kind of close lace, made 
of gold, silver, silk, &c. 

GAL/LOWAY, s. a horse not more than 
fourteen hands high. 

GALL’STONE, 8S. a concretion formed in 
the gall bladder, 

GAL/LY, s.a frame used by compositors 
in preparing the matter for printing. 

GAL’VANISM, Ss. the electricity evolved by 
the contact of two pieces of metal, such as 
copper and zinc. Thenameis derived from 
Galvani, an Italian, who discovered that 
certain metals, dissimilar ir their nature, 
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develop a power, which resembles. the 
electric fluid. This discovery led to the 
formation of the galvanic battery, in which 
plates of different metals are arranged in 
pairs, with a saliz2 or acid solution betwixt 
each pair; and from which the. galvanic 
fluid may be drawn off by conductors, pro- 
ducing effects similar to those caused by 
electricity. The electro-galvanic fluid is 
used by chemistsin decomposing compound 
bodies, and for other purposes. It has been 
ealled animal electricity, from its effect on 
the animal muscle. 

GALVANO/METER, Ss. an instrument for 
ascertaining by admeasurement the power 
of galvanic operations. 

GAMBOG’E, s. a resinous gum, the pro- 
duce of an Indiantree: it yields a fine yellow 
colour. 

Gam’MON, s. the buttock of a hog salted 
and dried. 

Gam’vT, s, the table, or scale, of musical 
notes. 

Govcn, v.ad. to drop from a high place 
upon hooks, by way of punishment: a prac- 
tice in Turkey. 

GAN’DER, s. the male of the goose. 

GANG, s..a number herding together; a 
crew. 

GAN/GLION, s. a tumour in the tendinous 
and nervous parts. 

GAN/GRENE, Ss. a. mortification, a putre- 
faction. 

GANGUE, or GANG, (in mining) the sub 
stance which centains the ore of metals, 

GANG’WAY, s. the passage in a ship. 

GAN/TLET, or GAN’/TELOPE, S. a military 
punishment, in which the criminal has toran 
between the ranks, andreceive a lash from 
each man. 

GaR’BEL, s. the plank next.the keel of a 
ship. 

GaR’GA#RISM, GAR’GLE; s. a liquid medi- 
cine, with which .to wash the throat or 
mouth. 

GARLAND, $. a wreath, or bunch of 
flowers. 

GAR’NER, s. a place in which threshed 
corn is stored. 


GAR’NET, s. a gem of a strong red colour. 


GAR’NISHMENT, s. decoration, adorn- 
ment, embellishment. 


GaAR’RISON, Ss, a fortified place stored 
with soldiers, 


GaAnr’/RULOUS, a. prattling, talkative.. 


GAR’TER, 8, a string: or riband by which 
the stocking is held on the leg; the mark 
of the highest order of English knighthood ; 
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the name given to the principal king-at- 
arms. 

Gas, s. the name given to all permanently 
elastic fluids of an erial form. The gas 
with which streets and houses are illumi- 
nated is obtained from coal, by a species 
of distillation. 

Gas’CONADE, S. a boast, a bravado; v2. 
to brag, or boast. | bind 

Ga’SEOUS, @. consisting or partaking of 
gas. ta 

GASOM’ETER, s. an instrument to measure 
gas by; the place where gas is prepared. 

Gas’/TRIC, a. belonging to the belly or 
stomach ; the gastrec juice is a fluid. se- 
creted within the stomach to assist diges- 
tion. ; re 

GasTRoN/omyY, 8. the. science of eating 
and drinking. 

Gau’pDy, a. shewy, splendid, pompous. ~ 

GAUGE, v.a. to measufe the contents of 
a vessel ;—s, a measure, a standard. 

GAUL, s. an ancient name of France. 

GAUNTLET, san iron glove used for de- 
fence, and thrown down in challenge... 

Gauze, s. a kind of thin, transparent 
silk. 

GAV’ELKIND, s. a custom whereby the 
lands of the father are.equally divided: at 
his death amongst all his sons, to the exclu- 
sion of females. 

GaA’VELOCK, s, aniron crow. 

Gavor’, s, a kind of brisk dance. 

GAZzET/TB, s. a newspaper published by 
royal authority ; ¢.@. to insert in a gazette. 

GAZETTER’R, s, a book containing a brief 
description of important places, arranged 
alphabetically. 


Gazo’N, Ss. (in fortification) pieces of earth 
covered with grass, in form of a wedge, 


GEARING, S. a series of wheels which work 
into each other; in clock-work it is called 
the movement. . . 

Guest, s. an alluvial matter on the sur- 
face of land. 

GEHLEN’ITE, s. a recently-discovered 
mineral. 

GEL’ATINS, Ss. animal jeily ; a substance 
obtained chiefly from bones. Isinglass and 
glue are almost wholly composed of geia- 
tine. 4 wi 

GxrLIp’iTy, GEL’IDNESS, s, extreme cold. 

GELos/COPY, 8.a prediction drawa from 
the manner in which a person laughs..» ©: 

Gem, s. a jewel or precious stone; the 
first bud. sein 

Grma’RA, s. the second part of the Tal- 
mud, or commentary on the Jewish laws.’ 
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GEMW'INATE, v.a. to make double. 

“GEN’DER, Ss. a kind, a sort, a sex; v.a. to 
beget, to produce. 

"GENEALOGY, s. a history of the succession 
of any person or family. 

GENERALIS’/SIMO, s. a commander-in- 
chief. . 

GemNn’ERAL-IS/SUE, Ss, (in law) that plea 
which denies the declaration or indictment, 
and requires the party to prove all that he 
has stated. 

_ *GEN’ERIC,GENE’RICAL, @. that which com- 
prehends the genus or class. 

GEN’ESIS, Ss. generation. The name given 
to the first book of Moses, which contains 
the history of the generation or production 
of all things. 

GENETH’LIACS, GENETHLIAL/0GY, s. the 
science of calculating nativities. 

GENE'VA, Ss. a spirit distilled from the 
juniper-berry. 

GENE’/VANISM, s. strict Calvinism. 

GENIC'ULATED, a. knotted, pointed. 

GeEn‘ITIVE, a. (in grammar) one of the 
cases of nouns by which property or posses- 
sion is chiefly implied ;. possession. 

GeEN‘ITOR, s. a sire, a father. 

Gr’nIvs, s. intellectual power; natnre ; 
disposition; a spirit either good or evil. 

GEN’TIAN, s. the root of a plant of a bitter 
taste, native to the mountains of Germany. 

GEN’TILE, s. a pagan, a heathen. 

GENTOO’, s. an aboriginal inhabitant of 
Hindostan; a follower of the Bramins. 

GENUFLEC'TION, 5s, the act of kneeling. 

GE’NUS, s. a class of beings, comprehend- 
ing many species; thus guadruped isa genus, 
comprehending under it almost all terrestrial 
beasts. 

GEOCEN’TRIC, a, (in astronomy) applied 
to a planet or orb having the earth for its 
centre, or the same centre with the earth. 

GxEoppr'sy, s. the art of measuring super- 
fices. 

Ger/oDE, s, a mineral incrustation. 


Gxroc/ony, s. the doctrine of the forma” 
tion of the earth. 


Groe/RAPHY, s. the knowledge of the 
earth’s surface, its divisions, its inhabitants, 
and general characteristics. 


GxroL‘oey, s. the science which investi- 
gates the structure of the globe, the relative 
situation of rocks and minerals, their con- 
nection with each other, and their changes. 


Gr/oMANCY,s. the pretended art of fore- 
telling by figures. 


Grom’ETRY, s. the science of quantity, 


extension, or magnitude, abstractedly consi- | 
dered ; mensuration. 

Gr/ORAMA, 8, a machine exhibiting a 
complete view of the earth. 

GEORGE, s. a figure of St. George 0 
horseback, an ornament worn by knights 
of the garter. 

GEORGIC, s, arural or pastoral poem. 

GroR’cium Sr'pvs, s. a planet discovered 
by Dr. Herschel, and so named in compli- 
ment to George III. 

GEos’cory, s..a knowledge of the nature 
and quality of the ground and soil, gained by 
viewing and considering it. 

GERM, s. asprout or shoot. 

GERMINA'TION, s. the act or process of 
budding or sprouting forth. 

GEROC’oMY, s. that partof medicine which 
treats of the regimen to be observed in old 
age. : 

Gu’RUND, s. a verbal noun, partaking of 
the nature ofa participle. 

GES’TATION, s, pregnancy, the act of 
bearing. 

GESTIC’ULATE, v.a. to imitate, to act, to 
show postures, or to illustrate speech by 
certain movements of the body. 

GES/TURE, s. posture, movement of the 
body. 

GHAUT, s. a pass through a mountain. 

GIB’/OUS, a. convex, crescent-shaped. 

Gia, s. anything that is whirled round; a 

kind of chaise ; a fiddle. 

GIGAN’/TOMACHY, s. the fabulous war of 
| the giants against heaven. 

GILL, s. the aperture at the side of a fish’s 
head, the organ of respiration. 

GiIm’/cRACK, s. an article of slight or trivial 
mechanism. 

GIM’MAL, s. some devise or machinery, 

GIMP, s. a kind of silk twist or lace. 

GINn/GLYMUS, Ss. a mutual indenting of two 
bones into each other’s cavity, in the man- 
ner of a hinge; of which the elbow is an ex- 
ample. 

Grir’ANDOLB, s. a branched candlestick. 

Giz/ZARD, s. the strong muscular stomach 
of a fowl. 

GLA/CIERS, s. pl. extensive fields of ice, 
formed in deep but elevated valleys, or on 
the sides of the Alps or other mountains. 

Gua’cis, s. (in fortification) a sloping 
bank, 

GLADE, s. a lawn.or opening in a wood, 

GLA/DIATF, a. sword-shaped. 

Gua/DIATORS, s. pl. men who fought at 
the public games of Rome, for prizes, or for 
the entertainment of spectators, 


SS 
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GLAND, s. an organ of the human body, 
’ designed to separate the fluids. 


GLAN’DERS, s. in a horse, is the running 
of corrupt matter from the nose. 

GLASS, s. an artificial, transparent, brittle 
substance, made by fusing fixed salts and 
flint or sand together, with a vehement fire. 


GLAU’BERITE, s. a mineral consisting of 
dry sulphate of lime and dry sulphate of 
soda. 


GLAUCO’/MA, S. a disease of the eye. 

GLAY’MORE, s. alarge two-handed sword, 
formerly much used by the Highlanders of 
Scotland. 

GLEBE. s. turf; the land possessed as 
part of the revenue of an ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

GLEE, s. joy; a cheerful song, sung in 
parts. 


GLEN, s. avalley ; a dale. 


GLJADINE, s. one of the constituents of 
gluten. 

GLoBE, s. a sphere; a body of which 
every part of the surface is at the same dis- 
tance from the centre; a sphere on which 
the various regions of the earth are geogra- 
phically depicted,—this is calied a terres- 
trial globe ; acelestial globe is a sphere on 
which the constellations are laid down ac- 
cording to their places in the firmament. 


GLoxo’sE, a. spherical. 


GLoB/ULE, s. a small particle of matter, 
of a spherical form, as the red particles of 
the blood. 


GLOMERA’TION, s. the act of forming into 
a ball. 


GLOo’/RY, 8. praise paid in adoration; 
honour; fame; renown; celebrity. 

GLoss, v.a. to comment, to explain, to 
palliate ; to make smooth and shining. 


Guos’saRy, s. a definition of obscure or 
antiquated words. 

Guor’rIs, s, (in anatomy) the opening of 
the larynx, or windpipe, behind the tongue, 
serving for the formation of the voice. 

GLUE, s. a species of cement made from 
the parings of hides, hoofs, and other offal, 
by boiling them and straining off their im- 
purities, 

GLvU’TEN, Ss. a tough elastic substance, re- 
sembling gum, found largely in flour and 
other vegetable bodies. 

GLv’TINOUS, a. gluey, viscous, adhesive, 

GLYPH, s. (in sculpture or architecture) 
any kind of crnamental cavity. 

GLYPH’IC, s. a figure of speech by which 
a word is implied; the art of engraving 
figures on precious stones, 
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etching through a thin layer of composition 
upon apiate, a cast of which, taken by the 
electrotype process, is printed from, after the 
manner of a wood engraving. 
GLYPTOG/RAPHY, 8. the art of engraving 
upon gems, 


GNARLED,4@. knotty, rough, as the branches. | 


of an oak. 
GNE'Iss, s. (in geology) a species of stone 


of a slaty texture, containing metals, and, 


in many countries, lying immediately over 
the great mountain masses of granite. 

GNoME, s. one of those invisible people 
who are fabled to inhabit the inner parts of 
the earth. . 


GNo’MICAL, @, containining maxims orre-~ 


flections. 


GNOMEOMET’RICAL, a. applied to instru-— 


ments in the measurement of angles. 
GNo/MON, s. the hand or pin of a dial. 


Gnomon‘Ics, s. the science which teaches | 


the art of finding the just proportions of - 


shadows for the construction of sun-dials. 

Gnos‘rics, s. pl.a sect of philosophers 
that arose in the first ages of Christianity, 
who endeavoured to reconcile the pagan 
with the Christian doctrine. 


GoAD, s a pointed instrument with which 
oxen are driven forward. 


Gor’TER, or GoI'rRE, s. a large tumour’ 


that forms gradually on the human throat, 
between the trachea and the skin; most 
common in Switzerland. 
GOLDBEATER’S-SKIN, Ss. a thin mem- 
branous skin, prepared from the entrails of 
animals and used by goldbeaters for the pur- 


pose of laying between them the leaves of — 


metal. 
GOLF, s. a 
club, or bat. 


game played with a ball anda 


5k 


GoxosH’, or GoLo’E-SHOE, 8, a shoe worn | 


over another to keep the feet dry. , 


GomPno’sIs, s. the connection of a tooth » 


to its socket. 


Gon’pDoLa, s.a boat much used in Venice; 
a small boat. . 
Gor’DIAN-KNOT, 8. In classic history, 
Gordian, a Phrygian husbandman, made 
king by the oracle Apollo, was said to have 
then tied up his utensils of husbandry in the 


temple, and in a knot so intricate that no — 
one could find out where it began or ended. 


An oracle had declared that he who should 
untie this knot should be master of Asia. 
Alexander, fearing that his inability to untie 
it should prove an ill augury, cut it asunder 
with his sword. Hence, in modern lan- 


guage, a gordian knot is an inextricable 


difficulty; and to cut the Gordian-knotis to 


remove a difficulty by bold or unusual mea- © 


GLyYPu’/OGRAPHY, s, the art of drawing or | sures. 


OW 
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EXERCISES FOR INGENUITY. 


SOLUTIONS TO QUESTIONS IN SUPPLUMENTARY NUMBER FOR OCTroBeER. 


1.—29° 12” north latitude ; and the ship has departed 17,36 leagues from the meridian 
by plain sailing.—Answered by L. R., George Smithers, Charles Jones, Robert Hall, 
James Wilkins, and Douglas. 


2,—13,824 cabbages, 32 2=—64. The cube root extracted gives 4 for the side of 
the cube. Then 4x4X6=96 yards, the superficial area. Then, 96x 9 x 144—124416 
—79—13824—the answer required.—Joun Raynor,—Correctly answered by Rufus, 
G. M., Robert Clark, George Smithers, James Wilkins, Henry Bennett, Charles Jones, 
Richard Hart, William Willoughby, Douglas, Charles Marshall, John Raynor. 


3.—The well of water would be 13 minutes 14 seconds emptying itself, and it would 
contain 25,725 gallons of water.—Correctly solved by Edward Baines, George Smithers, 
L. P., Caroline Wade, Charles Smith, Thomas Hardman, T. H. M——n, B. Lowe, 
Charles Edwards, 


4.—Den; race; universe; nag; Kossuth;~elephant; Nile; Nelson; east; sea; 
steam; and my whole, DRUNKENNESS.—Correctly answered by George Smithers, 
Richard Hart, F. H. B., Charles Jones, Caroline Wade, Charles Mallet, William Wade, 
R. Readhead, Thomas Hardman, T. H. M n, J. C., Sans Change (from whom we 
should like to hear again on the subject of his note), Charles Marshall, R. P. W. Mar- 
shall, B. Lowe, John Wood, Francis Ellis, Joseph Brown, Andrew Smith, jun,, R. 8. H., 
W. E. Powell, W. E. H., Ann Mertle. . 


5.—63 feet=21 yards; then 211760 x 100=—3696000—4840—763 acres 2 roods 
660. yards—the ground occupied by the road.—Correctly answered by James Watson, 
Douglas, Thomas Hardman, John Hall, Charles Marshall, B. Lowe, R. S. H., John 
Raynor. 


Number of miles. 
6.— In a day, 417) 25020 (60 days’ journey. 
2502 


0 
But the train which runs west loses a day in going round the world, and the one that 
runs east gains one; therefore the train that runs east will arrive at its destination on the 
evening of February 28, while that which runs west will not arrive until the evening of 
March 1. Correctly answered by W. H., James Watson, L. Brownhill, Douglas, John 
Hall, Alpheus Smith, Joseph Green, W. E, Powell. 


7.—Area of field, 3,094,434 square yards; and sheep in fold, 512.—Dovuctas. 
Answered also by William Page, Robert Middleton, A Reader, F. R., Henry Roberts, 
answer without name or address. 


8.—£800,0001000—Log. of 8:9030900 
Sub, Log. of £1—0:0000000 
Vrs... .Gayvs., Are.”, Mill. 


Divide by 211823,) 8-9030200 (420 61 18 49—Answer. 
the Log. of rate of Int. . 
Correctly solved by J. H., W. Harrison, (nearly by) Charles Mallet, an answer with- 
out name or address. . 


Question No. 7 in the August Number has excited considerable attention among our 
ingenious friends in mines and factories. Indeed, the more we hear from the operatives . 
of the North, the more are we gratified by the evidence of sound practical knowledge 
existing amongst them. It may not be known to the operatives of London that in the 
counties north of Birmingham live some of the soundest mathematicians in the empire. 
Abraham Howard, of Rochdale, sends us a solution and proof of this question which is 
so nearly right that we are almost tempted to insert it in spite of its length. However, 


We inay at some future day give our own ver-ion of this rather dificult que-tion. The 
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solution by DouGuas is not correct, or we should have inserted it long ago. Nor is 
William Josephus Shepley entirely successful. Francis Ellis is also nearly right, and 
Joseph Green has not quite arrived at the truth. 

Cowper’s Poems and Letters may be obtained of John Lofts, 368, Strand. The price 
is about 3s. 6d. two volumes, which may be had of the same publisher. 

John Shaw writes a sensible, well-written letter with solution to some questions in the 
September Number. His rebus, however, is hardly up to the mark. ‘ 


QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 


1.—A man undertook a journey to be walked in three days, the first day twenty miles, 
the second half his journey, and the the third one-third of it. What was the length of 
his journey ? 

2. 
Two gamesters, one day, at dice they did play, 
And being full merry with wine, 
Said B unto A, “* What odds will you lay 
I cast not the six aces this time ?”’ 
Says A then to B, ‘‘ Ten to one I’ll lay thee, 
With six dice the six aces you cast not.”’ 
Young gentlemen, show, and here let me know, 
For the odds on the cast, sirs, they know not —CuHartes MALLETT. 


3.—What word is that which everybody likes to do, but when spelt backward nobody 
likes to overtake them,—C. MALLETY. 


4,—A countrywoman carrying eggs to agarrison where she had three guards to pass, sold 
atthe first half the number she had, and half an egg over; at the second, the half of 
what remained, and half an egg more; at the third the half of the remainder, and half an 
egg more. When she arrived at the market-place she had three-dozen still to sell. 
How was this possible without breaking any of the eggs? 

5. 1 

I’m always hard, I’m sometimes round, 

In almost every place I’m found; 

Omit a letter, and ’tis clear 

A musical sound I next appear ; 

Omit another, and you’ll reduce 

Me toa figure in frequent use.—R. 8, H. 
Required, a poetical solution. 


6.—CHARADE.—My 1, 3, and my 1, 3, 6 are personal pronouns; my 9, 3, 5,6 is a 
division of time; my 7,1, 5, 2,4 isa part of household furniture ; my 6, 2, 7, 1 is that which 
many wish tobe; my 8, 5, 9 is food for cattle, and my whole is a word of nine letters, 
denoting a monarchy.—W. E. Powe LL. 


7.—My 4, 5, 6,7, is what England with all her greatness does not possess ; my 1, 5, 6, 7 
forms the power of locomotion of a portion of animated nature; my 7, 2, 17, is the 
ne plus ultya of universal existence ; my 8, 9, 10, a specimen of creative power, an in- 
gredient in whose composition shall outlive the whole material universe; my 11, 10, 2, 1, 
a substance whose esthetical aspect stands in juxta-position to that of ebony; my 2, l, 
16, 11, the relation which Britain’s Queen bears to the Koh-i-Noor; my 15, 16,17, is 
the same, relatively speaking, that the general conflagration will be to the material uni- 
verse ; my 12, 14, 17, an edible of.a delicious flavour; my 16, 14, 8, 3, 2, 17, a present. 
scene of indefatigable antiquarian research, confirmatory of various characteristics in 
the pathway of God-fearing nations; my whole forms the apex of the pyramid of enter- 
prise of the memorable year 1851!—A Duryam PLOUGHMAM. 


The Supplementary Number being detached from THE WorxkING MAn’s FRIEND, i 
consequence of the difference of size, it behoves our supporters, if they wish for the 
continuance of THE LITERATURE OF WORKING MEN, to push its sale by all honour 
able means in their power. aires 
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[Devoted exclusively to Contributions from the Working Classes.] 


MAN AND HIS MISSION. 


By Henry Burron, Bookbinder. 


Lad 


Ir bas been said that ‘‘the proper study of mankind is man,’’ nor may we presume 
to contest the truth of the assertion, in the face of the sublime reflections of the immortal 
bard :— 
* What a piece of work is man! 

How noble in reason! How infinite in 

Faculties! In form and moving how express 

And admirable! In action how like an angel! 

In apprehension how like a god !” 


In dealing with this subject, let us confine ourselves to the social and moral develop- 
ment of the genus homo, and leave to anatomists the scientific task of directing the mind’s 
eye to the wondrous mechanism of the human frame—a study to which | earnestly invite 
the attention of the atheist, in the sincere belief that his cold and gloomy theory may 
vanish before the stern realities of truth, 

While we concede the right of every man to a full enjoyment of his opinions, it is 
obviously our duty to use every exertion to counteract the moral poison of ‘‘ mate- 
rialism,’’ so freely disseminated at the present day. To this end let us canvass the 
vital question of the existence of the Deity. 

The atheist turns from the stagnant pocl, teeming with animalcule, to the vivifying 
sun as their natural author. He contends that the human body, committed to the earth 
from whence it sprang, resolves itself into its constituent elements, and enters into new 
combinations of matter, thus becoming the basis of life to other animals, and to the 
vegetation enamelling the clod which presses the breast of the departed. He traces the 
processes by which the seed germinates, and springs from the ground, redolent of per- 
fume, and graced with the varied tints of the rainbow. He attempts, by the aid of 
geology, to sap the foundations of sacred history, showing that mammiferous animals 
trod the earth with giant strides long ere the puny foot of man impressed the soil. He 
seeks in the starry firmament and revolving orbs for confirmation of his debasing hypo- 
thesis, that man is exclusively animal, and devoid of soul; that religion is a mere juggle 
—a delusion—the cunning scheme of crafty politicians and designing priests, devised to 
cover their sordid avarice, and secure passive obedience in the masses to laws written in 
characters of blood, and against which our natures would rebel, were not our minds 
constantly haunted with visions of punishment reserved in a future state for those who 
fail to ‘‘ love their enemies.” 

Bishop Hall’s observation, that ‘‘ many men had been wise had they not thought them- 
selves so,” is not inapplicable to materialists ; ; for the self-sufficiency prompting a few 
individuals to oppose the doctrine of futurity is so palpable, and the veil of sophistry 
wherewith they endeavour to conceal their untenable position so flimsy, that, unless we 
wilfully close our eyes, the weakness of our adversaries is easily detected. If for a moment 
the inward monitor fails to keep alive a perception of the existence of the wonder- working 
God—if we can cease to observe the divine influence in the operation of mind upon 
matter, or a transient doubt of futurity casts its shadow over our onward path—let ui. - 
turn to the authorities upon which the atheist seeks to engraft his perilous hypothesis, 
and we shall even there find materials by which to confute him. Let us turn over the 
pages of nature’s astounding volume, and, whether we contemplate the physical confor- 
mation of man—the fossil remains of the antediluvian world—the habits and instinets of 
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the insect or feathered tribes, rendered familiar to us by Cuvier—the extraordinary pro- 
perties of plants, purifying the air daily by exhaling oxygen, and inhaling that which is 
prejudicial to animal life—ie., carbonic acid—the geographical development of the 
earth, with its mountains capped with snow, rent by inextinguishable fire, vomiting 
lava and upheaving massive blocks of granite—the verdant pastures and arid deserts, 
unfathomable oceans and pellucid streams, as disclosed by Humboldt and others—the 
gravitation of our planet, or the minute worlds, with their countless myriads of living 
atoms reveale:! to microscopic research—we shall discover sufficient to establish us in the 
belief that a divine hand regulates the mechanism of nature—we shall feel how inadequate 
are our intellectual resources to comprehend the measure of its greatness, and, with 
devotional hearts, and admiration of the works of the universal Architect, rise from our 
studies wiser and better men. 

The atheist, in pertinaciously struggling to maintain his isolated position, in opposi- 
tion to the opinions of the great theologians of the age, invests himself with the character 
of aproud man. His mind is warped by prejudice in favour of his own peculiar views. 
Pride and ingratitude are twin vices, and inseparable. Hence it is that his heart is unsus- 
ceptible of those feelings which awaken love and adoration of the invisible Dispenser of 
life and health. But in tactics he is no mean opponent. If vanquished in one argu- 
ment, he flies to others with the address of a skilful general. His favourite assumption 
is that death is total annihilation, and that annihilation is equal to eternal happiness. 
Has he, we would.ask, sufficient faith in his assertion his own ‘‘ quietus to make’’—and 
sorid himself of ‘‘ the thousand ills fleshis heir to?’ He essays to prove, by elaborate 
argument, that man is identical with the beasts of the field.* Man, however, is not only 
distinguished by the faculty of speech, but by a superior cerebr al organisation; the 
cerebellum preponderating in dumb animals—the cerebrum in man, whose intellectual 
development is improved by study. The vigorous mind of Dr. Buckland, successfully 
embracing the science of geology, has long since reconciled all seeming contradictionst 
to the history of man’s creation recorded in that imperishable volume which defies the 
efforts of mortals who affect to regard it as the instrument of bigotry and intolerance. 
To deny the existence of the soul, is to place ourselves in the grovelling position of the ~ 
insect making its slimy tract in the dust, or despoiling the blossoms of the garden, alike 
reckless and unconscious of the beauty it defiles—one moment inhaling the breath of a 
material world, the next struck down by the shaft of death, tipped with an vibilation ! 

In dismissing this portion of the subject, we venture to ask the freethinker why, even 
though he repudiates the advantages of a future state without gaining an addition to his 
temporal comforts, he should place his opinions, which are simply those of an insigni- 
ficant minority, in antagonism with those of the great bulk of society, and thus seek to 
shut out the consolation inseparable from a belief that patient endurance of irremediable 
toil and affliction is our duty to God, and that justice will be meeted out hereafter with 
incomparable impartiality—that universal charity and brotherly love are essential to the 
stability of human institutions—that craft and deceit, falseheod and cruelty—so inimical 
to human happiness, and calculated to unhinge scciety—are offensive to the Deity. If we 
may argue from analogy, the incentive to virtue receives its impulse from the belief that 
we have a twofold responsibility —first, to the divine Lawgiver; secondly, to the legis- 
lature—and that we cannot do evil without perilling cur eternal happiness. 

Deeming it to be in perfect harmony with the greet. scheme of creation that man 
should, by the cultivation of his talents, not only assist in developing the resources of the 
earth, but, by intellectual exercise, purify his soul from grosser matter, and thus approxi- 
mate more ciosely to the divine essence; and recognising in the Deity the central sun 
of the human family—the great Orb of refulgence and ‘life whose invigorating rays, 
penetrating to the inmost recesses of the soul, make patent to the mind its immortality 
—we may, without presumption, anticipate the advent of that unanimity of fraternal 
tove, when ‘‘ the sword shall be cast away for the pruning-hook ;” the rich man 


* “ When once infidelity can persuade men that they shall die like beasts, they will soou be . 
brought to live like beasts also.’’—South. 


+ The Hebrew word “com” (day) signifies an epoch—on unlimited time——Genesis. 
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sympathise with his less prosperous brethren, and concede the rights ot labour; when 
the industrial bees of the social hive shall be freed from the trammels of a cold, 
restrictive policy, and nations linked together in indissoluble ties of friendship. 

Every man who loves his country, and imbued with the spirit of progression, must 
feel proud of her present position among nations; and, whilst he seeks to anticipate 
the future, will feel a spontaneous conviction that we are largely indebted to the 
humanising influence of revealed religion for the social benefits we enjoy. The joyous 
expansion of the heart may receive a momentary check on contemplating the ruins of 
cities once distinguished for literature and proficiency in the arts—Rome’s triumphal 
columns overturned—Athenian temples and sculptuwsed palaces scattered in fragments 
on the sites of court-yards once pressed by the foot of royalty, and echoing to the 
mailed tread of heroes, now overgrown with rank vegetation, or buried ’neath the 
accumulated dust of ages. The fate of classic Greece or imperial Rome may, perhaps, 
suggest the questions—To what does the rapid progress of our country tend ? Is the 
present age the cradle or the grave of its greatness? Has she reached the maximum of 
her prosperity, or are her genius and resources yet in embryo? If the destiny of this 
great nation is problematical, probably we may approximate to a solution by recurring 
to and pondering overa few of the remarkable discoveries and leading events, social 
and political, that have added lustre to her annals during the last three or four centuries, 
and comparing the present with that rude period when Roman prowess was directed to the 
subjugation of the lion-hearted hordes, who, relying on strength of limb and the protec- 
tion of their gods, ranged themselves along their native shores, armed with the bow, the 
club, and the javelin, presenting in their naked persons, radiant with pigments, 
contemptible adversaries to men bred in camps and learned in the devices of war, 

England now possesses resources for the battle-field, unequalled in Roman tactics; 
but, unlike Rome, she seeks to lay the foundation of her future greatness on the enduring 
basis of the peaceful arts. A new era dawns upon our country. Her empire has 
hitherto been extended by an aggressive policy. She now proffers the olive-branch, and 
desires to fraternise with the children of all nations. When she releases from its scab- 
bard the avenging sword, it is in defence of the weak against oppression, or in mainte- 
nance of those appendages to the crown which it were suicidal to part with. 

When William of Normandy entered the arena to contend with Harold for a king- 
dom, the Saxons were extremely deficient in literature, the acquisition of *‘ book learning” 
being confined to the clergy, who, though permitted to enjoy a monopoly of menta! 
food, partook very sparingly of the ‘‘ feast of reason.’”’ Upon Harold’s fall, retribu- 
tion overtook the Saxons, who had despoiled the ancient possessors of the soil, and scat- 
tered the Celtic race. like a wreck upon the waters ; they were made to feel the Norman 
yoke, and bear the badge of vassalage. The bold adventurers who assisted by their 
prowess to bring William’s enterprise to a successful issue, became lords of the soil ; 
and, as their possessions were acquired by the sword, they saw the necessity of main- 
taining men-at-arms, to prevent right extinguishing their might. Thus we find that, 
between the years 1140 and 1154, castles sprung up throughout the land to the number 
of 1,100. The sword was well appreciated ; the pen for a season neglected, ‘The aré 
of printing* by moveable wooden types, introduced into England by Caxton in 1473, 
may be regarded as the brightest page of history. Without this aid to intelligence, the 
toiling majority would still occupy a position little superior to the serfs of the eleventl: 
century, who, upon the transfer of property, were assigned to purchasers with the other 
stock, their children, born to slavery (their only inheritance), being also included amongst 
the ‘‘ chattels real.’’ The printing-press has emancipated the mind from the thraldom 
of ignorance, and, in pointing out the duties of man, has not failed to recognise his rights. 
It has rendered comprehensive the science of practical chemistry, by the aid of which: 
the husbandman increases the value of his land. It has familiarised the working man 
with laws ‘‘ human and divine,’’ unfolded the resources of the globe, demonstrated the 


* The first book printed on paper of English manufacture was entitled, “ Bartholo‘neus de 
Proprietibus Rerum,” in 1495 or 1496. 
The first newspaper published in England was the Hnglish Mercurie. 1558 
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iniquity of aggressive werfare, and pointed out the importance and practicability of arbi- 
trement in questions involving the peace of nations. It has carried the blessings of civili- 
sation to the remotest parts of the earth, taught us to venerate and admire virtue, though 
clothed in the rags of Lazarus, and’filled us with abhorrence of vice, though disguised in 
the purple and fine linen of Dives. 

The licentiousness of the drama in the time of Charles II. was characteristic of the 
period when the intriguing and voluptuous P~skingham. was the court favourite, and the 
most prominent features of society were devauchery and lax morality. The contrast 
between many of the productions of the early dramatists and the chaste and elegant plays 
of a Bulwer or Knowles forcibly poimts out the vast improvement that has taken place in 
public morals, and the hypothesis is strengthened by comparing the caricatures of Row- 
landson and Lisle with those of Cruikshank and Dvuyle, or the sketches of H.B.; the 
two former full of grossness and indecency—the latter caustic, but free from immorality. 
A great improvement in the taste of the working classes has also taken place within a 
comparatively short period of time. Their dwellings no longer present a dreary waste 
of barren walls, the apartments of many being adorned with works exhibiting the pain- 
ter’s art and workman’s skill. The rude and nondescript images of former days are 
banished from the prominent positions they once occupied, and articles of virtu and 
intrinsic worth, bespeaking the judgment of he proprietor, occupy their places ; bouquets 
of flowers spread refreshing odours around them; and last, though not least, a rich 
storehouse of knowledge (a bookcase), speaking volumes in favour of its possessor, and 
exhibiting volumes of judiciously-selected works, completes the ‘* beau-ideal’’ of an 
intelligent artisan’s house. 

A sure test of a nation’s advancement is its emancipation from the trammels of super- 
stition, An eclipse, once treated as an omen portending dire calamity, is now only 
regarded as a natural result of ‘laws regulating the motions of heavenly bodies. Our 
ancestors held a firm belief that on Christmas-eve oxen ‘knelt in their stalls, and 
moaned.” In the days of good Queen Bess, a family named Samuels was executed for 
witchcraft—an offence of such magnituce in the eyes of James J. as to call for capital 
punishment, under the authority of a statute, The fiat having gone forth, the old, 
maimed, and deformed fell beneath the wheels of the judicial Juggernath; and during 
the era of the Long Parliament 3,000 victims are said to have been added to the black 
catalogue, The clergy of the ninth century, finding their authority augmented by a 
belief in magic, the better to enable them to fleece their flocks, practised upon their 
credulity by its instrumentality ; but, happily for the present age, such fantasies are 
little indulged in, the intelligence of the laity acting as a counterpoise to the blandish- 
ments of those who might otherwise incline to sully the purity of the Church by 
encouraging chimeras of over-heated imaginations, 

While we rejoice at the rapid spread of civilisation, and its attendant advantages to 
society, we yield to the conviction that there still exist some faint traces of an illiterate 
epoch. Signs and models continue to be exhibited by tradesmen, to denote the nature 
of their callings. Deeds are still sealed and delivered, the executing party placing his 
finger on the seal, and declaring that ‘* he delivers the same as his act and deed’’—a 
form which originated at a period of history when chaotic darkness prevailed in relation 
to chirography, and—though well suited to the time when criminals able to read and write 
were regarded as prodigies of learning, admitted to benefit of clergy, and exempted 
from well-merited punishment—superfiuous at the present day, when education is within 
the reach of all, and duly appreciated. Indeed, so few are there remaining under the 
ban of ignorance, that if we chance to light on a document of modern date, bearing a 
mysterious hieroglyphic intended to represent a cross, we charitably incline to the belief, 
that the ‘marksman’ who subscribed it laboured under disadvantages, physical or 
mental, peculiarly rare, 

The criminal jurisprudence of England has long engaged the attention and enlisted 
the sympathies of true philanthropists. The ‘‘ Commentaries” of Sir William Blackstone 
and many subsequent writers have infused a humanising influence into the administra- 
tion of justice. There are, however, many sanguinary laws remainining on the statute. 
book, notwithstanding the exertions of the late Sir Robert Peel, and contemporary 
statesmen, to render our criminal code more congenial to the enlarged philanthropy of 
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the nineteenth century. Humanity recoils from the contemplation of atrocities com- 
mitted in the name of law by arbitrary judges, who, in giving full scope to their cruel 
and vindictive passions, have stepped aside from the tract marked out for their adoption 
by the legislature, and increased the severity of statutes framed with little attention to. 
the divine attribute—mercy. The Saxon mode of trial by ordeal, and Norman trial by 
battle, once regarded as infallible tests of innocence or guilt, were alike execrable for 
their barbarity, and contemptible for their inefficiency. The quaint but veritable histo- 
rian, Stowe, chronicles atrocities, unhappily not peculiar to the sixteenth century— 
namely, the case of a cook, one Richard Rose, boiled in Smithfield for poisoning divers 
persons at the Bishop of Rochester's palace in 1532, and a similar punishment inflicted 
on Margaret Davey, for a like offence, in 1543. It were easy to multiply cases equally 
painfal to contemplate. We will, however, draw the veil over historical revelations ‘too 
clearly indicating that many of the laws of this country, anterior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were neither tempered with mercy or justice. 

The mind finds relief in turning from the contemplation of laws possessing so few of 
the elements of humanity to a consideration of the inventive genius and scientific de- 
velopment of the present generation. While we admire rapid expansion of intellect, we 
are also filled with astonishment at the multitudinous ways in which the resources of the 
mind are rendered subservient to the grand cause of universal philanthropy, and their 
tendency to ‘‘ gird creation in a warm embrace.’” These feelings are quickened into life 
on examining the beautiful mechanism of the chronometer, of such vital importance to 
the navigator, or the scientific construction of the electric clock, and recurring to the 
primitive mode of measuring time by the consumption of candles of lengths sufficient to 
occupy four hours in combustion, adopted by Alfred in the ninth century, anterior to 
which period sun-dials were in common use. Similar feelings animate us in tracing the 
various uses to which glass is applied. Those whose good fortune may have cast their 
lot in the country, where the air is pure, the sky clear, the streams peilucid, and the 
fields studded with wild flowers exhaling sweet odours, may feel some inconvenience and 
surprise on first visiting the metropolis, nor fail to be struck by the display of chimney- 
shafts, some of them possessing architectural merits of no méan order, sending forth 
clouds of smoke of various hues and degrees of density, and towering a hundred feet or 
more above the surrounding chimney-pots; giants among pigmies! Surprise will in- 
crease on considering the fact, that although furnaces may be constructed to consume their 
own smoke, the legislature has not yet interposed its authority on behalf of the public, 
and insisted on such a sanitary arrangement being adopted. Surprise yields to astonish- 
ment on reference to Hollingshead, who asserts that anterior to the Elizabethian‘ era 
chimneys were little known, the usual method of facilitating the escape of smoke in those 
days being similar to that now employed in an Indian kraal, namely, by leaving an 
aperture in the roof. Should we feel prompted to regard the introduction of chimneys 
as a great boon to our ancestors, the illusion is dispelled on further consulting’ our 
authority, who informs us that they were regarded as positive evils, allowing the 
warm air of apartments to escape, and admitting cold currents armed with ague and 
asthma ! 

A short residence in manufacturing towns will probably awaken a desire to return’ to 
the sylvan retirement of the country, The difficulty experienced in breathing freely in 
an atmosphere impregnated with carbonised smoke may stimulate the desire. Exhala- 
tions from sewers—emanations from bone-crushing works and soap lees—may be thought 
less odoriferous than violets, and prove offensive to the olfactory nerves. These evils, 
united, are unquestionably formidable ; let us, however, hope’ that, although sanitary 
science is far from being in the ascendant, the fact of intramural interment and the 
Smithfield abomination being about to be abolished sanctions the belief that London, a 
few years hence, will be emancipated from her filth. 

The subject upon which we have embarked presents itself in so many phases, that it is 
difficult to do perfect justice to it without prolonging this article beyorid ordinary limits ; 
we shall therefore add but a few words in conclusion, and leave it to the intelligent 
readers of Taz Workinc Man’s FRienp to consider the question in all its bearings, 
and they will admit, with us, that if the stability of our country is guaranteed by the 
unshaken loyalty recently displayed when the political storm swept over the face of the 
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globe, and the crimson tide of revolution overwhelmed monarchs who reigned not in the 
hearts of the people, then is England’s greatness based on the Rock of Ages. 

If the extent and prosperity of a people’s commerce may be gathered from tonnage and 
numerical strength of shipping, or the quality of public roads, then may Great Britain 
. claim to stand unrivalled. Our mercantile marine cannot be prejudiced by comparison 
_ With that of any other nation. Our railways are as superior in execution and accommo- 
. dation to those of other countries, as were our turnpike-roads in extent ere railway loco- 
. motion rendered them of secondary importance. If our security rests on the efficiency 
. of naval resources, then may we continue to cultivate the arts of peace, for our 
. wooden walls are manned by brave hearts. If we depend on military skill, we can 
_appeal to an undying reputation. If the social amelioration of those who constitute the 
sinews of a nation’s glory promises to render her stsmina enduring, we may point with 

confidence to the artisan’s increasing love for all that is pure and noble in nature, and 
- his consequent abandonment of gross and sensual pleasures. 

There are, among the working classes, thousands engaged in a noble effort to raise 

themselves above their ordinary level—to emerge from the drudgery of their occupations, 
and secure to their issue the advantages of education and refinement. To such the words 
of Jago, ‘‘ Put money in thy purse,” are not inapplicable. Small savings may prove the 
nucleus of large estates. Thrifty habits ofttimes, through the influence of precept and 
_ example, are hereditary in a family ; thus the parent’s memory is embalmed in the minds 
of a grateful progeny as the architect of their fortunes. Many men in the garb of 
mechanics, and dependent for existence on the fruits of physical exertion, possess within 
the compass of their minds the elements of the finest order of intellect ; they are diamonds 
in the rough, requiring only the polish of education to establish their intrinsic worth. 
To such it may be observed that examples are not wanting of self educated men attaining 
to eminence and station. The motto of great minds is, ‘‘ Never despair.” Of those who 
have benefited their country, many have found the path to fame rugged and difficult. 
Harvey’s theory of the circulation of the blood was treated as rank heresy, yet we find 
that his great fact stemmed the tide of prejudice running counter to it, and he signally 
vanquished his opponents. Jenner struggled against public scepticism for a period of 
twenty years ere he established his great discovery of the importance to society of adopting 
.-vaccine innoculation ; his merits were eventually recognised by a parliamentary grant of 
£20,000. Abernethy, in his crusade against the fallacy of claiming for disease a local 
Seat, brought a hornet’s-nest about his ears, yet he lived to attain the honourable distinc- 
. tion of having elevated surgery to a science. ‘These comparatively modern cases, selected 
_ from a host of others, amply demonstrate the fact that moral courage and energy are 
. essential, and seldom fail to secure a successful issue to well-directed enterprise. 
In proportion to the remoteness of the period in which genius has burst forth and 
. illumined society, it will be found that the spirit of persecution was most virulent; thus 
we learn that Gulileo, the inventor of the telescope, and Roger Bacon, to whom is 
ascribed the discovery of gunpcwder, were immured in prisons—the former by an 
Inquisitorial tribunal, for defending the principles of Copernicus against the charge of 
_ heresy, the latter ostensibly for dealing in the black art, but in truth for exposing an 
. immoral priesthood. As intelligence expanded, envy and incredulity were circumscribed 
within narrower limits. Instead of the dungeon and the rack of medieval ages, genius 
has now to contend with indifference, not unfrequently accompanied by ridicule; but in 
enterprises of ‘‘ pith and moment’’. we must invoke the aid of philosophy, buckle on the 
. armour of faith, and press onward to the goal; thus prepared, we may smile at the 
. difficulties which beset us, and disregard the petty shafts of illiberal criticism. England's 
_ greatness has been achieved by the united efforts of a people whose genius has risen 
superior to the discouraging circumstances by which they were surrounded, and her 
.\prosperity must be maintained by the continued exercise of an indomitable spirit of 
. sperseverance. Let us, then, in the ‘‘ battle of life,’’ inscribe upon our banner the familiar 
words of Nelson, ‘‘ England expects every man will do his duty !’’ 
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THE GREAT BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


By Grorce Hotpine, Power-loom Weaver, near Accrington, 


THERE is a principle connected with the affairs of mankind of universal application. It 
is that according to which, wherever we lay out labour, confer benefit, or incur expense, 
we always expect a return having some proportion to that which we have laid out. 
Turn to all the engagements and transactions of men, and you see it in operation, Thus 
the merchant loads his vessel with a valuable cargo; the farmer ploughs his land and 
throws in the precious seed ; the student pores over his books; and the parent nurtures 
his child and brings him up to manhood—all expecting that in due time an adequate. 
return will be made for the labour and expense each has laid out. 

Hveryone admits the reasonableness of these expectations, and, when they fail of being 
realised, it is generally accounted a misfortune. This principle appears still more 
important when we take a higher and loftier view of it. In the labours and engagements 
of men it is allowed to be just and reasonable; but it has greater authority than they can 
confer upon it, for it is according to this principle that the Creator of the world holds 
all his intelligent creatures responsible, and by it he will conduct the decisions of the last 
day. The person to whom he has committed talents is required to make such a use of 
them as will be an adequate return to him who gave them. In like manner he who 
possesses wealth is subject to heavier responsibilities, in proportion to the value and 
magnitude of that wealth; and if he consume all for his own lust and gratification, the 
doom that awaits him is only the heavier. If our privileges and responsibilities always 
balance each other—then suppose the scale which contains the former to be made 
weighty—the latter becomes heavier, to equal it. People seem to shut their eyes to this 
fact, and are anxious to possess every privilege and enjoy every advantage in their power, 
without considering that they are augmenting their reckoning and accumulating the 
balance against themselves by such selfish proceedings. It is easy to find illustrations for 
a point like this. Education is a high privilege. Now, suppose a youth to receive every 
advantage that the best institutions and the ablest tutors can confer: everyone expects 
that his improvement should be commensurate with these advantages. If he receives the 
training of a gentleman, he is expected to show the character of a gentleman; if he 
obtains the instruction of an artist, he is required to exhibit the skill of an artist; if he 
is trained for a theologian, he is looked on for manifestations corresponding to his high 
vocation. 

We have remarked that this is a just and reasonable principle, applying not only to 
the concerns of time, but stretching onward and linking us to the concerns of our future 
existence. Our present privileges, and the improvement we make of them, will tell for 
weal or woe on our everlasting condition. This is taking a wide view of the question, but 
we repudiate any other representation of life less comprehensive than this. Ia preparing 
for a day of reckoning, it is necessary to inquire what we have received, in order to 
form some estimate of the extent of our responsibilities. We are not putting the question 
in reference to external advantages—such as wealth, talents, or influence—our intention 


sesses, and the responsibilities he has incurred. Everyone who exerts himself to preserve 
his life shows, by his proceedings, that he regards it as a boon, or else necessary to some 
other thing which he considers as such. Life is a real blessing, but, like many other 
blessings, it is capable of being turned into a curse. The gift of life being bestowed on 
all of us, we are put into such a position as makes it wise for us to inquire how we may 
use it soas to redound to our own happiness and the glory of him who gave it? This is 
a complicated affair, and a mere glance at it seems to suggest such various ideas as to 
endanger confusion. In order to steer clear of this confusion, we think the reader will be 
able to draw some profitable reflections, and obtam a definite idea of the business of 
life, if he follow us while we attempt to consider four things that require to be kept in 
mind by all who are desirous of meeting the responsibilities devolving upon them. These 
are our health, character, money, and soul, 
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I, HeatrH.—What is our health? It is the full possession of every part of our 
bodies in such a state’of order as is capable of administering to the comfort and ease of 
our active moments. It is to have every muscle capable of performing the part it is de- 
designed to act in the movement of any part of the body, and every nerve fit to transmit the 
sensation or direct the motion intended by him who made it, It is. to have every bone 
connected with its fellow bone, and every joint with its associate joint, ready to act with 
ease or remain inactive without pain. It is to have every organ in full vigour, so as to 
contribute to the nutrition of the system, the purification of the blood, the circulation of 
the vital stream through every part of the frame, and the expulsion of unnecessary 
matter. A mere cursory view of the complicated structure which the soul inhabits must 
convince the observer that its liabilities to derangement are many, and its continuance in 
order a boon of exceeding great value. Health may be foolishly thrown away or sense- 
lessly neglected. Habits of dissipation may accomplish the former, and exposure to foul 
air, and damp, or improper temperature, the latter, Ifa person has an erroneous idea of 
the requisites to health, he may imagine he is taking care of it when he is not. Thus he 
may shut himself up in a close, ill-ventilated room, and dread the approach of air on 
account of the pain which it produces. By so doing he is in danger of prolonging the 
disease, and aggravating his own misery. We do not say that a person should afflict 
himself with intense mental anxiety on account of his health, but we think he ought so 
to conduct himself as to keep his body in such a state of order that he will be able to 
attend to the duties of life. Many vices have their attendant diseases, that never fail, 
sooner or later, to prostrate the physical energies of the person who follows them; but 
we are not aware that there is a single virtue, the practice of which is detrimental to 
health. A virtuous life is favourable to bodily comfort, while a life that makes sensual 
pleasure its object, saps the foundations of health, and thus frustrates the design of the 
deluded victim. There is a great difference inthe amount of care required to keep people 
in health. Some enjoy such a sound and firm constitution, that they seem to bid de- 
fiance to disease; while others are in constant communication either with the druggist or 
the physician. This difference is not the result of the superior intelligence of the favoured 
class, nor is it the consequence of their wealth, for the hard-handed sons of toil are far 
more able to defy all the changes of the seasons than the inmate of the college or the 
drawing-room. When a person possesses a feeble constitution, the care of his health will 
occupy much of his thoughts; but everyone should pay so muchregard to.it as will suffice 
to enable him to attend to the other duties of life. 

IJ. Cuaractrer.—He who would discharge the great business of life must attend to 
his character. We know a tree by its fruits ;—in the same manner we judge of the inner 
man by the outward actions. This is the surest test by which to try a wan, and it is in 
vain for anyone to shrink from it and attempt to evade public scrutiny, Let him live a 
life that will bear looking at, and do nothing in secret that would make him ashamed if it 
was done in sunshine. After all the efforts that have been made by phrenologists and 
otliers to teach us to judge of people by their exterior appearance, no positive conclusion 
can be drawn till we know something of the actions of a man. Jet no one imagine that 
we are now recommending any person to maintain the external appearance of decency in 
order to cbtain the applause of men, for we consider that a good life cam mever spring 
from motives so poor and mean as these. Many things are required to make up a good 
character, for doing which you will get no praise; but if you neglect or refuse to attend 
to them, you will be branded with infamy. In reference to character, we may say that 
you have done much if you have so conducted yourself that the ijl-tempered and the 
spiteful have nothing to say against you. Still we do not regard this as a complete 
character, for you may not have done many things that are glaringly bad, and yet you 
may not have done much that is good. Perbaps you take shelter in the fact that you are 
a private individual ; you have no distinction, and you aim at none. You are a mere 
cypher, helping to make up the eight hundred millions, but doing nothing to make a 
moral or beneficent impression on your age or associates. Indolence may lead you to 
live a life like this. We do not say that you are too lazy to work, but perhaps you take - 
care, after your work is done, to do nothing else, either for your own improvement, or 
that of others. You have talents, probably, that would be valuable if you had industry 
to use them, and you have influence that would make your example powerful; but neither 
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the one nor the other is worth much to the world at present. Suppose every person like 
you—then the world would be a complete dormitory—an excellent place to sleep in—but 
no place for vigour or activity. 

Every man may be said to be drawing his own portrait for the world tolook at, This 
is the original meaning of the word character. Now, the blinding influence of self-love 
may prevent a man from seeing what kind of a portrait he is drawing. Hence the peti- 
tion of the poet for that excellent gift, ‘ to see ourselves as others see us.’? This moral 
portrait is but the outward picture of the heart and the understanding. It takes a 
whole life to finish this portrait, and it is not till it is finished that we can judge pro- 
perly of it. Sometimes, however, a man sees parts of it so foolishly managed, that he 
feels convinced that, if itis not greatly improved, he will have strong reasons for being 
ashamed of it. Elderly people are apt to be severe in condemning the follies of their 
youth. Even self-love cannot blind them so far as to prevent their advanced experience 
from seeing that this part of their portrait has been badly managed; but, perhaps, they 
in their future life will condemn their present proceedings, over which they are now so 
complacent. Thus it may happen that from eternity they will look with displeasure on 
the portrait which they drew of themselves in time, . 

As aman advances in life, he may act so as to call in question the competence of his 
understanding or the goodness of his heart. The heart and the understanding have much 
to do in the formation of a man’s character. On these points we desire to be explicit, 
for we wish to do some actual good to the attentivereader. Let us try to illustrate the 
first point, and show how an individual may render the competence of his understanding 
questionable. Some of our relations in life are of our own voluntary choosing—compa- 
nions and friends, for instance, wives, and sometimes employers. Now a man may choose 
these in a manner that involves a sad reflection on his intellect. If he choose from 
among the dull, low, mean, and stupid, this indicates a similar character in himself, 
either formed or forming, and by such associations soon to be brought into more decided 
manifestation. In choosing relations like these he is finding work for his patience, since 
they seldom fail in time to become like pricks and thorns in his sides. Look now into 
his home, and you will find that a deficient understanding is seldom associated with a 
good heart. When relations like these become annoyances to each other, selfishness 
leads every one to throw as much of the burden from his own shoulders as he possibly 
can, and this provokes the hostility of the other, These are the black features that show 
themselves in many characters, and prove that wisdom alone can make a man’s face to 
shine. 

Ill. Monry.—No one will deny that looking after your money is an important part 
of the business of life. Some have exalted itto a position which it does not deserve, 
and made it the chief and almost the only business they think worth caring for. This is 
evidenily an abuse, and it tends to bring the thing into disrepute, as all other abuses do, 
Yet we maintain that there is a proper way in which a man ought to look. after his 
money. We are not cautioning you against dishonest people, for every one is ready to 
be on his guard against them. You must be mindful of making silly bargains, and gratify- 
ing expensive and imaginary wants. If it is worth while for you to exert yourself to 
obtain money, surely the manner in which you part with it deserves attention. Let every- 
thing be attended to im its proper place, and receive that amount of regard to which its 
importance entitles it, 

Man has many wants, and the world is full of things that excite his desires. Some 
of these things are at a great distance, and others cannot be procured without consider- 
able labour, Hence it is necessary for him to have something that will engage the exer- 
tions of his fellow-creatures on his behalf—some to fetch things from a.distance, and 
others to prepare them for his use. Now money is that which will engage people to 
supply his wants. It is remarkable how diligent they are whea they know that you are 
able and willing to remunerate them. You may get food to supply the wants of the 
body, clothing to cover it, and books to enlighten your mind. ‘The reason why people 
are anxious to be engaged in your service is found in the fact that all are dependent 
creatures, and full of wants. Hence we engage to supply the necessities of others in 
order that we may have wherewith to supply our own. Nature has a few wants of 
sterner aspect than others. They are not mere indulgences, but real wants. Some 
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respect must be paid to these, for they are daily and constant in their return, and con- 
tinue all through life. Your power of getting the means to supply these wants cannot 
be expected to be always equal. You will have your seed-time and summer, in which 
it is wise for you to provide for winter. Some of the lowest animals may teach you 
jessons on this subject. The ant provides in summer, and the bee gathers honey when 
the flowers are in bloom. Nod harm will follow if you are wise enough to imitate their 
example when you have an opportunity of providing a little to meet the day of adversity. 
‘This is all that we contend for, and we have no intention that our advice should lead you 
on tothe baneful and selfish extreme of covetousness. Surely there is a pomt between 
prodigality and covetousness at which you may find it prudent to stop. if you take 
encouragement in either of these extremes from any remark that we have made, we can 
assure you that nothing could be further from our intention than to incline you todo so. 
All we wish to impress upon you is to pay such attention to your money as will pre- 
serve you from distressing worldly anxiety about the wants of the body, and thus leave 
you time to regard the requirements of your higher existence. Our observation leads 
us to the conclusion that they whose minds are absorbed in making provision for this 
world have little time, and less inclination, to regard the claims of the world to come. 
Beware, then, of driving your affairs into such confusion as will make you the slave of 
anxiety, and fill you with terror about the means of existence. 

IV. THe Sovri.—lIf we admit that manis capable of thinking and reasoning, and 
that matter, in all its combinations, cannot be made to do either—further, if we allow 
that he can act in such a manner as we consider virtuous or vicious, and that he harbours 
fears of punishment for wrong-doing, and hopes to be rewarded for doing right—if he is 
not satisfied in wrong-doing, even when it is successful, but must be entertaining fears 
as to its ultimate result—above all, if he is to live in another state after his body is 
reduced to an inorganic mass—then the condition of his soul is one of the most serious 
inquiries that can engage his attention. We consider the everlasting duration of man’s 
existence, and his moral responsibilities, to be the two prominent things that give weight 
to hischaracter. A comet that equalled the splendour of the sun would be an insignifi- 
cant object if it only shone fifty years, compared with that glorious luminary which for 
nearly six thousand years has continued to shed light and heat upon our earth. So the 
mind of man, however ingenious or talented, is an insignificant thing if all its glory 
melts away, and sinks in darkness, in the short space of threescore years and ten. Let 
it. be granted that the mind of man is moral, intelligent, and immortal, and from these 
postulates you may deduce weighty arguments to establish its claims on the attention of 
mankind. The intelligence of man enables him to discern his duty; his feelings and 
desires rouse him to action ; his conscience is given him to encourage him in doing right, 
and alarm him when he does wrong. From these things it follows that he can do nothing 
that is unworthy of regard, for every action is either right or wrong, and as such it 
calls for vengeance or claims reward. 

In order to direct man in his inquiries after duty, a law is required to be issued from 
some competent authority who is capable of adding peralties to the breach thereof, and 
rewarding obedience. We can readily infer that his fellow-creatures—even the wisest 
and best of them—are incapable of giving such a law; for they can only regulate the 
outward conduct, whereas the law that man requires must reach the most latent motions 
and hidden springs of action. The idea of a God—the most sublime and stupendous 
conclusion of the human mind—is the only key that unlocks the mysteries of our exist- 
ence, and establishes the foundations of virtue on a sure basis, which neither earth nor 
hell can shake. If we need authority to proclaima law, we have it here. If we require 
wisdom to construct it, and ability to enforce it, we have both here. If we need omni- 
science to observe the most sacred instances of its violation, we have ithere. The good- 
ness and lovingkindness of God give every encouragement to obey his will, while his 
power and might are so terrible against transgression, that, if we regard our own interest, 
we shall find it wise to.avoid provoking his wrath, His laws are so constructed, that the 
more closely we obey them, the greater will be our happiness. Our souls will expand, 
our affections will become warm and glowing, our understandings will become clearer, 
and our hopes the most blissful that can cheer mortals in this vale of tears. Disobedience, 
on the contrary, will bring present misery. We feel as if our inner man was out of 
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joint. Selfishness is its own scourge. Our desire to follow self-interest is frustrated, 
_and we feel as if we had lost ground in the chase after happiness. 
_ tis wise to attend to the interests of the soul. Some consider it an indication of 
prudent forethought for a man to enter into a sick society, in order that he may become. 
entitled to assistance in the day of adversity, and have something provided fora decent 
-imterment. No valid objection can be brought against this ; but. such people, in order 
to be consistent, should provide for thit something after death which is far more important 
than a respectable funeral—that is, the future dwelling-place of the soul. We approve 
of forethought, and lo.e to see people show indications of it; but we think every 
instance of it in regard to the body and its wants is inferior in importance to the welfare 
of the soul. We may goa step further and show that the care which we take in culti- 
vating and training the youthful mind, in order to make it fit to engage in the duties of 
life with honour and respectability, though very important, is yet deticieat if at the same 
time we do not educate it for the life to come. There is no wisdom fit to be compared 
owith that which leads a man to make ready for his latter end. What is scieave, or phi- 
losophy, or literature, or any other mere eartily advantage, compared with an interest 
in the favours of heaven ? 

There is great encouragement to attend to the interests of the soul. View the subject 
in reference to this world, and it is adapted to fill you with confidence. You are called to 
renounce no real advantage, nor sacrifice any valuable pleasure, You may still delight 
in the beauties of nature, and enjoy the sweets of poetry. The bliss of friendsip and 
social intercourse will still be at your choice, but it must be refined and purified. This, 
however, you will find, contributes to the good of your soul, and cheers you like the 
pure, clear atmosphere of heaven, as it is enjoyed in the country. You are called to live 
a harmless, innocent, and useful life, but you will find a present reward for this in the 
esteem and respect of the good and the calm serenity of your own conscience.. He who 
earnestly seeks the interest of his soul reaps more than he sows in this life, supposing his 
future hopes to prove a failure. 

We must glance at the subject in reference to another world, in order to estimate the 
fullamount of encouragement which he who attends to the interest of the soul must pos- 
sess. The choicest dew of heaven will descend upon him, How fondly the world aduires 
those gifted minds upon whom the showers of genius have descended, and the rays of 
poetry fallen ! They are looked on as the favourites of nature, on whom she has bestowed 
more labour, and into whom she has infused more sensibility than common. We men- 
tion these because we are not arvare that there is any class of men more wondered at, yet, 
we believe, there are a few who excell them in the value of the blessedness which they 
have received. We do not say that in the eye of the world they make a more splendid - 
show, for we acknowledge that itis blind, and cannot perceive wherein they are blessed ; 
but we know that the genius of the poet is a gift of equivocal character, and it may prove 
a curse instead of a blessing, while the faith of the believer is a magnet that never loses 
its power till it draws him to heaven. 
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By Davin WriGut, Aberdeen. 


In whatever light we consider the crime of | others. With what feelings can any man 


seduction, whether in a moral er political 
view, or as eutailing misery not only on its 
Victims, and ou those connected with them 
by the ties of kindred or relation, and by 
its reaction affecting the welfare of society, 
we must look upon the authors of it as void 
of true humanity or worth, and regard- 
ess of their own happiness or of that of 


possessed of avery small share of humanity, 
even, hear of the untimely death of a son, 
who was the support of a father’s age, and 
the comfort and consolation of a’ whole 
family, sacrificed to a false idea of honour, 
aud perishing by the handsof a viilain who 
had robbed his sister of her fame and repu- 
tation—then left her a miserable outcast 
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from society—connecting herself with evil 
companions—lost to every sense of shame 
—leading a life of guilt and prostitution, 
and prey to every vile profligate, and per- 
haps ultimately leaping from London- 
bridge, and ending her miserable life by the 
suicidal act? We may hear of a daughter, 
lovely as the opening rose, being seduced 
by one of the ‘‘ higher orders ;’’ and at last, 
when her betrayer had cast her off, return- 
ing to her parents, and finding them broken- 
hearted and in tears tor her misconduct, 
and with the conviction fixed in her heart 
that she is the secondary cause of all their 
misery. In a mind possessed of the least 


degree of sensibiiity, such scenes must) 


awaken the most poignant anguish. But 
those from whom such sorrows originate are 
too much absorbed in the gratification of 
their sensual passions, and too solicitous 
to indulge in every pleasure and luxury, to 
be at all seriously afiicted by the disas- 
trous consequences of their inconsiderate 
conduct. 

The dissipated manners of many among 
that class, who have got a good education, 
and who do not require to do a hard day’s 
work for their daily bread, and who might, 
therefore, naturally be expected to set a 
proper example to those who are termed 
“‘the lower orders’”’—the loose and unprin- 
cipled morals of those who are called 
“young men of fashion,’’ and the bounds 
they give to their licentious passions—call 
loudly, for some stringent measures to check 
the growing progress of vice, and to bring 
about a reformaton from debauchery to 
virtue. But this desirable reformation, 
which would prove so conducive to the 
welfare of society at large, can never be 
brought about to any great extent so long 
as seduction is looked upon as a ** fashion- 
able vice,” which is winked at by the 
wealthy connections of many aristocratic 
proflizates. Tiius, if a titled scoundrel 
seduce the daughter of some parents in 
humble life, by promises of marriage, and 
protestations of honourable intentions, it is 
thought quite satisfactory and honourable 
conduct if he pays a sum of money suth- 
cient to maintam the offspring of illicit 
connection. and which sum may not amount 
in all to above half the’price of une of his 
hunting bounds. But in well-regulated 
society this should not be tolerated. 
duction, by the rules of morality and of reli- 
gion, is a crime—would that it were univer- 
sally cousidered as such! We are utterly at 
a loss to accuunt fur the apathy of socicty in 
general on this. most important subject. 
‘We have “Female Peuitentiaries’’ and 
4¢ Magdalene Asylums”’ in abundance, and 
everyone seems to pity the miserable pro- 
stitutes who crawl about our streets and 


Se- 


lanes, like pitiable ghosts of humanity ; but. 
so long as the base and cowardly seducers 
—THE FIRST CAUSE of this state of things— 
are allowed to escape almost scot-free, so 
iong will seduction be looked upon as a 
‘fashionable amusement,” to be got for a 
certain sum of money ; and the only ques- 
tion will be, can that sum be conveniently 
spared, tf wt should happen to be required? 
For it must be borne in mind that if there 
are no children to maintain, the victim 
generally obtains no compensation for the 
immense injury she has received. It is im- 
possible to caiculate the number of victims 
in every large city throughout the country; 
but, judging from the numbers of poor, 
miserable-looking beings who walk the 
stieets, it must be very large, and calculated 
to call forth all the energies of true phi- 
lanthropists to devise some means to stop 
the progress of vice, 

The misery resulting from seduction will 
be shown most strikingly by the following 
narration of facts, the principal points being 
drawn from life, and which may therefore 
be pronounced “ower true a tale.” 

In a beautiful and truly picturesque vil- 
lage in Kincardineshire, situated on the 
banks of the river Dee, there stood, some 
half.dozen years ago, a neat little inn, 
which was much frequented, and particu- 
larly in the summer Season, by parties from 
the neighbouring city. It was truly a 
lovely spot; for on one side a little stream 
ran murmuringly on, and poured its waters 
into the Dee at a short distance, which in 
its turn might be seen gliding gently on- 
ward to join the ocean, about seven or eight 
miles to the eastward. It was surrounded 
with trees and cultivated fields, and in front 
was the turnpike-road, crossing which led 
to a little glen, where grew the fir-tree, 
with the ash, the oak, and the elm; anda 
little linn caine rushing over its rocky bed, 
and added to the melody of sound which 
was raised by the linnet, the siskin, and 
the chaffinch, among the surrounding*trees. 
Indeed, the whole scene impressed the 
mind as being a complete realisation of Sir 
Walter Scott’s lines— 


‘*Land of brown heath and shaggy wood ; 
Land of the mountain and the flood,’ 


But it was whispered among those who 
knew the manners and customs of those 
who came to this wayside inn, that 1t was 
not altogether the beauty of the spot that 
attracted them thither. The knowiug ones 
said that a pair of dark blue eyes, and a 
form of nature’s moulding, in the person of 


a servant-girl, was the chief point of — 


attraciion. And no wonder—for a true 
child of nature was she. There was no 
screwing-up of the waist, as if the stays 
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had been laced by steam power; there was 
no paint required to her rosy cheeks, and 
‘She had no need to have her shoes made 
half an inch less than necessary for ease, 
to make her feet the fashionable length, 
for nature had made them quite genteel; 
and, altogether, nature had formed her to 
be the ‘ village beauty.’? And what was 
still better than personal -attraction, she 
was kind and gentle in disposition, and the 
beauty of the mind was even more attrac- 
tive than her personal charms. She was 
courted by many; and though she had a 
Smile for all, and a kind word too, she did 
not appear to have fixed her affections on 
any particular gallant. But happy and 
frolicsome was she, and long she appeared 
to remain ‘‘as happy as the day was long.” 

But, alus! “‘a change came o’er the 
Spirit of her dream,” and love—that true 
love, which in its course never did run 
smooth—was her ruin. A young man, son 
of a prosperous and wealthy merchant in 
the neighbouring city, who frequented the 
inn, by promises of marriage, and the most 
solemn protestations of honest intentions, 
won her affections, and in an evil hour per- 
suaded her to yield to his purpose, and to 
fly with him to London. Her aged parents, 
who livea in the same village, were nearly 
heart-broken with grief and shame, when 
her disgraceful flight was discovered. And 
what added to their grief and anxiety, was 
the fact, that, for weeks together, nothing 
was known beyond the simple circumstance 
that she had fled with young Wilson to 
Londcn; and even this destination was but 
supposition. Oh, how anxiously did these 
parents look fur a letter from their erring 
child! At length it came, and it appeared 
that she was living with her seducer in 
hired lodgings at Liverpool, and that they 
‘were on the point of setting out for London. 
Wilson was kind to her, and she still 
thought—poor confiding woman !—that he 
would marry her, and this opinion cheered, 
to some extent, the drooping spirits of the 
aged parents. 

The next letter she expected would bring 
to them the news of her marriage, and all 
would be well, It may now be proper to 
mention that she had been sincerely loved 
by another young man, whose parents were 
but poor, and who was studying medicine in 
the neighbouring town. When he leaned 
what had happened, he almost went mad 
with grief, for he knew the true characte: 
of her seduc:r, and his mind was filled with 
fearful furebodings of coming evils. He 
wrote to her parents, detailing his suspi- 
ions, and again were they absorbed in 
grief, for they had not heard from their 
child according to her promise, and they 
feared that evil had befallen her, The 


father would have set out immediately in 
search of his daughter, but he had no ad- 
dress save London, and who could find her 
in such a place, among so mauy? But the 
young student was of a hot nature, and all 
his blood was on fire to save her whom he 
had loved so truly, and to punish her base 
seducer. After weeks and months had 
elapsed ef painful anxiety to the heart- 
broken parents, a letter at length arrived, 
bearing the London post-mark, and we 
were aimost afraid to deliver it, for its ap- 
pearance plainly indicated that cisastrous 
would be the result. And, alas! our 
worst fears were at ounce too truly confirmed. 
Mary Lawson had been deceived, betrayed, 
and most heartlessly abandoned, with a 
young child in her arms. It appeared that 
as soon as Wilson knew that sie was in 
the family-way, he changed his lodgings, 
and left her with twenty guineas, as the 
price of his heartless amusement. Long 
she had suffered, and when she at length 
did recover, she found herself in London, 
with only a few guineas left to support her- 
self and child. 

The kind landlady of the house in which 
she lodged had interested herself on her 
behalf, had written to the wealthy !ather of 
her base destroyer, but he refused any 
assistance ; yea, he even blamed the poor 
victim for the dastardly conduct of his son, 
of whose place of residence he pretended 
to be entirely ignorant. Thus she was left, 
and she resolved never to face her parents 
more, for she was even tired of life itself. 
Alas, this sad letter was the cause of the 
death of her mother shortly after, quite 
broken-hearted, for Mary .was her only 
child! The student left his studies, and 
went to London in search of his Mary, re- 
solved even yet to save her, and to wreck a 
terrible vengeanceon her seducer. Longand 
anxiously he sought, but for wecks and 
months in vain, Nota trace could he find 
of either. Bunt ove evening, about six 
months after his arrival in the metropolis, 
as he was walking homeward, after the 
toils of the day were over (for he had hired 
himself to a barrister in the interim), he felt 
his coat slightly pulled from behind, and 
turning round he saw a woman making off 
with a hanckerchief, which he at once 
concluded had been stolen fromhm. Howe 
ever, he appeared not to notice her, and 
she probably thought she had escaped 
notice, for she walked less rapidly along. 
The student had resolved to fullow her un- 
ubserved, and accomplished his purpose 
without exciting the least suspicion in the 
mind of the woman who had taken his 
handkerchief. He followed her to an 
obscure street, and into a still more obscure 
and dirty-locking alley, and following al- 
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most c ose behind her, he stood at once in 
the midst of a most miserable apartment, 
‘before he was observed. The first object 
“tht presented itself was a child, half- 
naked, lying on the floor on a heap of rags, 
and the mother stood gazing on her slcep- 
ing child. In one corner stood a broken 
chair, in another a broken stool, with some 
crockery ware in a similar state ; and a heap 
of straw and rags huddled together in the 
corner, and on which the child was lying, 
completed the inventory of furniture. He 
was ato ce convinced of her utter poverty, 
and determined to let her keep the hand- 
kerchief, and depart, resolving to visit her 
again, as soon as he was in a position to 
render her any assistance. The slight 
noise he made in turning to leave the 
miserable den, aroused the woman from her 
reverie, and turning round to see what was 
the cause of the noise, he at once beheld 
his long Jost Mary Lawson. His feelings 
it is impossible to describe: he felt a sick- 
ening sensation at the heart, and would 
certainly have fallen on the floor if he had 
not mechauicaily thrown himself on the 
chair which was close at hand. It was evi- 
dent she did not recognise him as being any 
other than the person from whom she had 
taken the handkerchief in the street, fur 
she immediately exclaimed—‘*‘ Oh, sir, pity 
an unfvrtunate creature who has been 
driven to a disgraceful action more fiom 
want than inclination, and do not expose 
me, nor tear me from my half-famished 
child!” ‘*Obn, Mary,” exclaimed the stu- 
dent, ‘‘ don’t you kuow me? have you so 
soon forgotten George Thomson?” A 
wild cry was the only answer, and Mary 
Lawson lay at his feet in a fainting fit. He 
procured water, and after a time she re- 
covered to consciousness, but it was evi- 
det that the shock had been too much for 
her weak condition, and she could scarcely 
speak, nor sit upright. After procuring 
some necessaries, he left her in the care of 
one of her neighbours, whom he proiwised 
to reward fur her tiouble, and deparied with 
a heavy heart to interest a few kind friends 
in her behalf. 

He cailed again on the following morn- 
ing; having previously sent her medical 
aid; but he was told that she was too had 
to see him, for the doc'or had left strict 
orders to keep every cause of exci‘ement 
away from her. Alas! she had endured more 
through the night than would shake the 
strongest frame; her child, winch she 
iancied was only asleep when he left her, 
Aad “slept the sleep of death,’ and her 

‘life was even almost despaired of. He was 
therefore compelled to leave the place, and, 
before he re-urned, Mary Lawson was no 
more! She died blessing him, and asking 
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her father’s forgiveness. But the student 
was never himself again. A terrible de- 
sire for vengeance on the destroyer of his 
beloved seized on his heart; and long he 
sought for him, but in vain. ee 
His malady grew on him to such an ex- 
tent, that he neglected everything, even his 
very food ; and it was found necessary to con- 
fine him in the lunatic asylum of his native 
city. The grief of the aged father of this 
victim of the ‘ fashionable amusements” of 
our wealthy classes was great, and he did not 
long survive the death of his beloved child. 
As for the cause of this misery, the seducer 
of the unfortunate Mary Lawson, he was in 
every sense of the term a profligate, on 
whom the recital of these disastrous conse- 
quences of his heartless conduct made 
scarcely any impression; and after living 
‘‘upon town” fora few years, and spending 
thousands of his father’s money, he entered 
the army, where he probably still remains. 
We have now finished our tale, and all that 
we have to add is, that thousands of similar 
tales could be told in almost every large 
city. As in the case of Mary Lawson, 
those in humble life are generally the vic- 
tims of seduction; while those of the higher 
ranks of life manage to conceal more cun- 
ningly the conseque..ces of seduetion, and 
among them it may be less general, but by 
no means uncommon, Where brth is 
equal, the loss of reputation isin some mea- 
sure made up by marriage; but when the 
victim is inferior in birth or fortune, pride, 
and the fashionable usages of sccicty, for- 
bid such a means of reparation, and suicide 
or starvation is often the sad catastrophe. 
This same inferiority, as it is called, while 
it ad is to the cupof bitterness, throws them 
more in the way of seduction, beivg con- 
sidered by men of rank and fortune merely 
as born tor their pleasure, and so far their 
inferiors as to have nothing to lose. The 
contemptible cpinion kept up among them 
that money is a sufficient reparation for the 
evil here stated, tends much to make se- 
duction fashionable; and the fact that the 
base seducer is not looked upon with loath- 
ing and disgust, and contemned as he ought 
to be, by all righ'-minded men, among 
fashionable socie y, but is rather looked 
upon as a sort of hero among them, and 
noted down with a half-approving smile as 
a ‘‘ sporting, gay young tellow,” shows us 
that much must be done to establish virtue 
and honour even among the very suciety 
who take pistols and = shoot at each 
other for some silly point of what they 
are’ pleased to call honour. Let us re- 
flect that many avic’im to seduction, instead 
of wandering unfrieunded through seenes. 
of misery; worn with loathsome disease ; 
pressed hard by the’cold hand of sufferine 
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and sorrow, and miserably ending their 

wretched existence, scarcely exciting pity 
in the breast of anyone—might have been 
happy amidst their fiiends, giving and re- 
ceiving joy; might have proved a fond 
endearing wife—an affecionate and useful 
mother, instilling into her infant offspring 
chastity, modesty, and a love of truth and 
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honesty ; might have been a tender daughter 
watching over the wants of loving parents, 
sootuing the sorrows of lite, and ail-viating 
even death-bed pains; aud refieciing thus, 
we shall have a cleared idea of the beauty 
and utility of virtue, and a stronger sense 
of the baseness and heartlessness of seduc- 
tion. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON SOCIETIES FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


By J. Rozsertsuaw, Luddenden, near Halifax. 
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Ir is a source of high gratification, in the 
breast of the well-wisher of society, when 
_ the claims which the mind of man has upon 
our time and attention are recognised, and 
when efforts are made to supply its necessi- 
ties. We are too much in the habit of 
regarding man as a mere physical being ; as 
a creature connected only with the present 
state of existence. Our inquiry too often is, 
“what shall we eat? what shall we drink? 
and wherewithal shail we be clothed?” and it 
too often ends here, while the claims of the 
soul are neglected. Herein lies the great 
distinction between the enlightened, in- 
structed man, and those who are unenlight- 
ened, and sunk in ignorance. Whilst they 
are concerned for the body, he is concerned 
for the spirit within ‘‘ this flesh which walls 
about our life,’’ that will not pe:ish with its 
earthly environment. Whilst they are com- 
pletely taken up with the present, he is 
anxiously solicitous for the future. What 
is esteemed as present gooc—such as wealth, 
power, and worldly reputation —is the great 
object sought by the majority of men; but 
knowledge, joined with wisdom, teaches us 
to regard thse as of secondary importance, 
and fixes our attention upon our. sprit 
The soul—how worthy of our deepest and 
most constant attention! It has noble 
faculties, capacious powers, and an immor- 
tal destiny awaiting it. The great Creator 
made our bodies from the dust of the ground 
—from the seme material out of which he 
formed stones and trees, rocks and springs, 
clouds and stars; but he breathed into 
man’s nostrils the breath of life, and he 
became aliving soul. The soul, then, is not 
composed of material substance only differ- 
ent in its organisation from other forms of 
matter. No, it is a distinct creation, and 
distinguishes man from all other creatures, 
however beautiful in form, sublime in ap- 
pearance and however distinguished in 
physical endowuent, for strength, and 
power of endurance, or, indeed, any other 
quality. What is the mere instinct of the 


brute compared to the soul of man? Can 
it meditate upon the past, penetrate the 
future, soar to the throne of God, ina flight 
of lofty thonght, or control the material 
elements around it ? Is it* capable 
of experiencing any of those delightful 
emotions which thrill the soul when coutem- 
plating the beautiful and sublime objects 
of nature, or those still more beautiful and 
sublime objects of faith presented to us in 
the revelations of God’s nature and attri- 
butes, and of eternal realities in the Serip- 
tures of truth? No; ‘ for there is a spirit 
in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
has given him understanding.” Itis this 
spirit in man which claims, and should 
have, our paramount regard. Our vhief 
attention-is directed to this; to develope its 
faculties ; to enlighten its understanding ; 
to enrich it with knowledge ; to check its 
rampant passions, and fully educate it for 
eternity. 

This life is but the bud of being—the 
cradle of existence ; and soon what oceupies 
our attention at present, connected merely 
with earth, will have passed away, forgotten 
amid the glorious revelations of eternity, 

We have sometimes regarded this world 
as a vast university, where man is prepared, 
by the discipline through which he has to 
go, for entering into the future world. In 
universities we have tu'ors in theology, 
classical tutors, professors in different arts 
and sciences, teachers in various depart- 
ments of learning, and, indeed, every faci- 
lity to enable those who enter within their 
walls to advance themselves in knowledge, 
and fit themselves for the spheres of afier 
life in which they may be placed. In like 
manner during our earthly existence we are 
being educated for eternity. We are form- 
ing that character which will shape our 
destiny for ever. The vast volume of na- 
ture’s works lies open for our perusal, the 
deeply interesting vulume of Providence, of 
which every day is a leaf, and every event 
a line, and the precious book of inspired 
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‘truth—these, with all their mighty and 
momentous revelations, present themselves 
for our profitable study. Every mechanics’ 
institute, every publication that is issued, 
and every library thatis established, may be 
- regarded inthe light of a tutor—an influence 
for good or evil in the world, 

Let us briefly consider the object of such 
institutions. What has led to the forma- 
tion of them but the consciousness of the 
darkness and gross ignorance which pervade 
the different parts of our land, and the 
error and prejudice which stalk abroad 
breathing their pestilential breath on the 
minds of the mass? The great battle be- 
tween tru'h and error is continually going 
on, and often does the combined strength 
of ignorance, error, and prejudice, aim 
to involve in all that is degrading the 
human mind, and try to crush every noble 
spirit, which, true to the promptings of the 
high aspirations which it at times feels, 
endeavours to work its upward path into 
the regions of light and knowledge. Man, 
as we have betore seen, is an immortal 
spirit; but itis only now and then, amid 
the hurry and bustle of life, that he can 
compass the astounding truth. The de- 
mands of time and sense leave but little 
time for the realisation of spiritual objects 
and eternal realities, And in his low estate, 
as a creature who has defaced hs high 
original, and obliterated nearly every trace 
of “nis primeval dignity, be is enveloped in 
such darkness and ignorance, that there is 
no need for wonder that the apprehensions 
of his immortal nature should be so feeble 
and indistinct. All is a mystery around 
him. He isa mystery to himself. He isa 
slavein the bonds of ignorance and sin, and 
in his depravity too willing a slave. He 
loves the beggarly elements in which he 
finds himself too well; and often, in his 
blind infatuation, binds more firmly around 
him the galling chain that inflicts his 
misery. Pvoor sunken humanity, deplor- 
able indeed is thy state! From what a 
lofty altitude hast thou fallen! Yet on thy 
ruins is to be raised a building of greater 
beauty and grandeur, and one which will 
show forth the glory of the eternal mind, 
in a far clearer light than did that which 
has been levelled with the dust of the 
earth. 

But while man is travelling the arid 
desert of life, and while very often his 
prospects are bounded by barren hills and 
rovky precipices, he has sometimes a glimpse 
of the Eden he has Jost, which proauces in 
his soul a yearning desire to regain the lost 
possession. These occasional giimpses fill 
his mind with hungerings and thirstings 
after knowledge, and it is to supply these 
continual cravings that thefie institutions 


are formed. Their object is to disseminate 
knowledge, in the neighbourhoods where 
ignorance and vice are prevalent. They are 
light amid darkness. . They are sparkling 
touutains in the desert. They are oases in 
the wilderness that refresh, and invigorate, 
and cheer man in his oftentimes weary 
pilgrimage. The truth of these assertions 
will be best seen, perhaps, by a brief consi- 
deration of their advantages. 

Ist. Negatively, or, in other words, by 
considering the disadvantages arising from 
their non-possession. To be without know- 
ledge, we learn from the highest authority, 
is not good. And why? For an answer 
to this question, we will just take a glance 
at individual character. The more ignorant 
a person is, the nearer does he approach the 
brute creation in desires and pfactice. His 
affections are placed upon ebjects, the pur- 
suit of which degrades the nature, and 
creates those propensities the gratification 
of which deadens all moral feeliug, and 
not only renders him unfit for the proper 
discharge of all the relative and active 
duties of life devolving upon him, but 
likewise renders him a more ready and 
qualified instrument for evil in the neigh- 
bourhood he inbabits. And, moreover, the 
more ignorant a man is, the more is he 
exposed to temptations, and the less able is 
he to resist them. His nature is so bru- 
talised, aid his moral feelings so weakened, 
by those strong and vicious desires, which 
have grown rampant by indulgence, that he 
has no courage to resist the overtures which 
vice makes to him, and he gloomily and 
madly pursues his career to destruction. 
He is just the person to become the drunk- 
ard; and that door once fairly opened, the 
way is cleared to everything that is disre- 
putable in character, until he becomes the 
moral pest of the society in which he 
moves, In these circumstances he is ready 
to join every movement that has for its 
object the disorganisation of society, and 
the spread of political discontent. In all 
the misunderstandings and contentions 
which have happened, in the past com- 
mercial history of this country, between 
masters and their workpeople, we generally 
have found that the concocters and leaders 
of those movements generally known by 
the name of ‘strikes,’ are ignorant and 
dissolute characters—the first in every 
movement of that kind—the last to honour- 
ably earn a livelihood, either by their inge- 
nuity or the sweat of their brow, in bad or ~ 
good times, 

And, 2ud, If such be the effects of igno- 
rance on individual character, we may 
easily see what will be its effects on 
society at large. Select any neighbour- 
hood that is destitute of all means of 
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mental and moral improvement, and what 
a scene presents itself to our view! What 
domestic broils and social discords fall 
upon our ear! Every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour, Every man, full 
of selfishness—that worst trait of human 
character—seeks his own; and, full of du- 
plicity—practising every dishonourable me- 
thod—would deprive his brother of his 
lawful birthright. The restraints of morality 
and religion are thrown off, and infidel 
prineip'es are adopted as the foundation of 
all thought and action; and, while the 
authority of man is boldly disregarded, 
the existence of God is either denied, or, 
with their puny arms, men hurl defiance at 
the author of their being, the upholder of 
their lives, and the giver of every blessing, 
temporal or spiritual, that they ever enjoyed. 
Thus the floodgates of vice are thrown 
open, and the mighty torrent rolls on its 
impetuous course, sweeping everything 
before it that would prevent its onward 
progress, and spreads moral devastation 
over a landscape that might have bloomed 
and blossomed into verdant beauty, and 
the fruit of kind and brotherly acts of love 
and good will. Thus, under the gloomy 
and barbarous reign of ignorance, the very 
nature and order of things are reversed— 
where all should be concord, peace, and 
happiness, all is discord, tumult, and 
misery. 

3rd. We have now to consider what are 
the positive advantage. of those institutions 
which aim at elevating mankind from their 
ignorance, and securing their mental and 
moral improvement. 

And, lst. They are the means of dissemi- 
nating knowledge, which, coupled with wis- 
dom, is the grand corrector of the various 
evils which oppress mankind—knowledge 
based on religious principles, because no 
other kind that has ever been tried has 
succeeded in rendering its recipients happy 
in their moral and social condition. The 
various utopian schemes for man’s pretended 
elevation in the scale of being, without that 
solid basis—which have had their origin 
in the dim twilight of the understanding— 
will meet with many advocates, and do 
much mischief fora time; but we may rest 
assured they will vanish away as the minds 
of the people become more enlightened by 
a sound education. 

We hail with delight the spirit that has 
begun to, manifest iiself in different quar- 
ters for bettering the mental and moral 
condition of the people. We rejoice to see 
the scales of prejudice are falling from the 
eyes of many wuo dreaded the universal 
diffusion of knowledge as the precursor of 
universal anarchy and confusion. Depend 
upon it, the more we know of ourselves— 
of our relation te our fellow-creatures—of 
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|our duty to our Creator—of the wonderful 


works of the visible creation around us— 
the better members of society we shall be- 
come, if we practically follow the principles 
which that knowledge unfolds tu us. Itis 
such as those of whom we have been speak- 
ing, who, under the despotic power of igno- 
rance, are mostly our law-breakers, and 
who, by plunging madly into crime, cost 
our country so much in the maintenance of 
peace and order, 

We often hear the expression that ‘‘ know- 
ledge is power ;”’ and so it is—but it isa 
power that may be wielded to the advantage 
or disadvantage of society. ‘* To know 
what is good dves not constitute the power 
to be good, or perform that which is good. 
There is something of higher importance 
than mere knowledge—something more 
godlike in its nature—an abiding presence 
in the soul—it is VinTUE; this is power. 
Knowledge is only the light to lighten the 
path of happiness; but virtue is the power 
that enables us to walk therein; for none 
but the virtuous can be happy.’’ History 
furnishes us with too many instances of 
men who possessed vast stores of learning, 
but degraded themselves by almost every 
vice which deforms the human character— 
making both themselves and those around 
them miserable. But if wisdom is requi- 
site to guide our knowledge, knowledge is 
the path that leads to wisdom. But the 
knowledge ef which we are speaking does 
not relate merely to the body and its re- 
quirements—to this world, and even its 
lawfal demands. It leads to a higher good 
still than our well-being on earth. The most 
ignorant have some knowledge of things. 
The beasts of the field, in this sense, have 
an iustinclive knowledge which teaches 
them what is for their good. And, in like 
manner, we may have all the knowledge 
requisite to enable us to buy and sell, and 
get gain, and secure to ourselves a large 
share of earthly good, and yet, withal, be 
very ignovant. Not that the body is to be 
nezlected—no; it was given to us as the 
tenement of the soul, and as such it is 
to be properly provided fur and eared for; 
only it is neither right nor natural that the 
casket should be more attended to than the 
rich jewel it contains, ‘The duties of life 
are necessary to be known, and their fulfil- 
met as incumbent upon us asif there were 
no hereafter, But as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, as far as the east is trom 
tiie west, so do the concerns of soul and 
of eternity exceed those of the body and 
time. We would persuade ourselves that 
everyone who sincerely seeks after kuow- 
ledge, whether by joining himself to some 
public institution or by private study, seeks 
it because he feeis that his soul needs itas 
much, or more, than the body requires 
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-food—seeks it because of the supreme plea- 
“sure it imparts to the mind. Oh, what a 
‘delight it is to know! And why has the 
Creator spread those beautiful curtains over 
the earth, gemmed as they are with millions 
of stars, that are as brilliant as the hopes of 
‘immortaliry which we feel to have within 
us? and at which, the more we gaze, the 
more we are led, in the full flush of the feel- 
ing of admiration of their beauty, to 
adopt the language of the gentle Kirke 
White :— 


be 


- To youl raise 

My lowly orisons, while, all bewilder’d, 

sty vision strays o’er your ethereal hosts— 

‘Loo vast—too boundiess—for our narrow mind, 

Warped with low prejudices, to unfold, 

And sagely comprehend. ‘Thence, 
soaring, 

Through you, I raise ny solemn thoughts to 
Him, 

The mighty Founder of this wondrous maze— 

The great Creator! Him, who, now sublime, 

Wrapt in the solitary amplitude 

Of boundless space, above the rolling spheres, 

Sits on his silent throne, aud meditates.” 


higher 


Why are all those forms of beauty and 
sudlimity, sculptured by the divine hand, 
scattered around us? Why have we the 
return of day and night, the revolutions of 
the seasous, the constant recurrence of 
seed-time aud harvest? For what are the 
fresh discoveries of science and of art— 
the consiaut development of the human 
mind—the gradual untolding of the desigus 
of Providence—but for our contemplation 
and cousequeut improvement in knowledge 
and wisdom? If we wiil bert look about, 
there is no time for idleness. We havea 
vast deal to do, and but a short time in 
which to do it. Tuere is not a blade of 
grass that shoots up its spiral head among 
its fellows—noer a simple wild flower, that 
blooms in solitude, and sheds its perfume 
on the desert air—nor a forest-leaf, that 
quivers in the balmy breeze of summer— 
nor a singie star that sparkles in the fretied 
vault of heaven—but teems with knowledge 
to the reflective mind. On everything 
around and above us is wiitten, in such 
legible characters that he who runs may 
read, ‘‘ Learn and be wise.”” ‘There is nut 
an event in our personal history, nor in the 
histury of those around us— there is not an 
event in the moral government of God— 
whether in his dealings with individuals, 
families, or nations—but what is fraught 
with lessons of inst: uction, and is intended 
for our mental and moral improvement. 
The more we read past history, and acquaint 
ourseives with the mighty dead and their 
doinys—the more we notice present events, 
and compare the present with the past— 
the more we exercise our rsinds (juugiug 
from the past) with contempiating the pro- 
bable events of the future—the more do we 
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store our minds with knowledge. We are 
something more than mere animals; we are 
rational beings come into existence never 
again (precious thought to many!) to go 
out. We are ignorant, ’tis true ; but that 
is the very reason why we should exert 
ourselves in layirg down a good, broad 
foundation for the intellectual and spiritual 
structure which, by endless progression, is 
to be raised in the future of our history. 
Mere twaddle and neighbou:ly cha! will not 
salisfy us, Even business is not sufficient 
to quiet the mind which is fully alive to the 
high responsibilities and noble aim of life. 
We must read, study, and observe. There 
must be a mingling with the sturdy actors 
on life’s stage—a living for others—a learn- 
ing from everything—and thus shall we 


advance in the path of knowledge. 


Having taken a general view of the ad- 
vantages arising from these institutions by 
their diffusion of knowledge through the 
neighbourhoods where they are established, 
for the sake of giving distinctness to our 
remarks, we would now very briefly specify 
two or three of the more important advan- 
tages secured by them. . 

lst. They promote our temporal good; 
for, by imparting to us knowledge, they 
increase our self-respect, and lead to the 
proper exercise of the priuciple of self- 
dependence. ‘They raise us above the low 
and grovelling pursuits which mark the 
ignorant. They lead to a proper improve- 
ment of our talents and time. They open 
our eyes even to the possible good of this 
life, which fills us with laudable desires for 
its attainment, in the working out of which 
we raise ourselves 10 respectable positions 
in society. Their influence upon masters is 
to make them more just and equitable in 
all their dealings with those dependent upon 
them. Their tendency upon workpeople is 
to make them more faithful and industrious 
servants, doing their duty not altogether 
for the pay they receive for their work, but 
from principles as well. Thus, their inte- 
rests being recognised as being one, a right 
understanding is established among them, 
and tue good of the community secured. — 

2nd. They promote our influence in the 
world. As we have said before, ** know- 
ledge is power.’ God rules the universe 
by infinite knowledge and wisdom, And 
those of our fellow-creatures who possess 
and combine most of these two qualities are 
usanimou-ly raised to places of highest trust 
aud importauce in human affsirs. Wealth 
and high birth have great power, and we 
would not whisper one word against those 
who are distinguished for these things when — 
their power is exerted for tne good uf man- 
kind. We are not ambUng those who read 
and rave, and ‘‘look daggers’’ at those who 
occupy a more elevated position than them- 
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selves in society; but we do say that those | times—wonderful times—what opp ?rtunities 


who possess knowledge have a vast deal 
more power than wealth or high birth ever 
did or can confer.. How many noble ex- 
amples have we of men, poor in this world’s 
good, who have worked their way, with 
their knewledge, up to the proudest he ghts 
of distinction among men ! Such are Frank- 
lin and the g:eat Johnson, whose memory is 
revered, and whose names have beeome 
household words. Mind is superior to mat- 
ter, and always was and always will be 
recognised and acknowledged among men. 
3rd. They promote our happiness. Wiat- 
ever honorary and civil distiuctions know- 
ledge may or may not confer upon men, 
there is a rich pleasure experienced by 
its possessor which amply rewards him for 
all the toil and turmoil he may have experi- 
enced in obtaining it. It is a joy in the 
soul which none of the changes of earth can 
possibiy affect—an ever-recuriing glimpse 
of Eden—a breath of its air which plays 
around his brow, like the soothing balmy 
breeze of summer. In the pursuit of know- 
ledge, the true student feels that he has a 
higher destiry to fu fil than securing any 
earthly good, however desirable. He fe: ls he 
is responsible to a higher being than man 
for all that he thinks, and says, and ac- 
complishes in life. His paramount desire 
is to become great—but great in goodness, 
and to make all about him as happy as 
himself. This being his high and glorious 
aim, he isseldom, i! ever, disappointed. 
One thought more, in drawing this paper 
toaclose, Let us not be so foolish as toima- 
gine that, from our increased facilities for 
aequiring knowledge, the difficulty of «b- 
taining it is removed. Whatever facilities 
we enjoy, the work of education is as much 
_apers« nal consideration as ever—the labour 
for intellectual treasure is as severe and 
self-derying, almos', as if we did nut pos- 
sess thesehelps. We must bring our minds 
in contact with these meuns, or they will 
not benefit us. We are too much in the 
habit of exclaiming, now a-days, rubbing 
our hands with glee:—‘‘ These are fine 


{ 


for learning!” &c.; and then straightway 
popping them into our pockets, there to re- 
main in inglorious ease. While we duly 
piize them, and seek to benefit by them, 
we must remember such as John Bunyan, 
the inimitable dreamer, who, with only two 
books in his prison-study, made such glori- 
ous headway in the path of knowledge. 
Then let us not mistake here, nor be the 
coward, Be it ours to endeavour to secure 
that integrity of heart, that far-seeing intel- 
lect, that ail-embracing imagination, that 
high and noble object of life, which our 
first parents had before their fall, and 
which yield all that happiness we are fitted 
to enjoy. Though innumerable obstacles 
stand in our way, still lei us on, Listen to 
the voice which addresses us from’ the 
depths of eternity :— 


Onward, soul, into the ield— 
The battle-tield of life! / 

Oh, never to the foeman yield ! 
On, on, into its strife! 

Go forth in all the s rength of youth; 
Be something—dare ana do! 

Up! arm thee in the mail of truth, 
And thou shalt conquer too, 


Ob, shrink not from the enemy, 
‘Though numerous and stroug! 
Tet faith in God encourage thee, 
Be hope thy constant song. 
Look forward! ange.s beckon thee; 
Behold the conqueror’s crown! 
Fight on into eternity, 
And it shall be thine own. 


Oh, the bliss of being, when 
We're faithful to uur trust! 

For, when we quit ourselves as men, 
We trample in the dust 

All those who dare oppose to bind 
From glory and from tame, 

And in the firmament of mind 
We write our deathles. name. 


Then venture, soul, i:to the storm— 
The stern, yet noble strife; 

Brave Death, heed not his upraised arm, 
And win immortal lile. 

Go furth in all the strength of youth! 
Be something—dare and do! 

Up! arm thee in the mail of truth, 
And thou shalt conquer too, 


REFORM. 


By GrorGE Rosson, Joiner, Aberdeen. 


Ir has been published throughout the|reached the summit of human attain- 


world, that the preseut age is the most re- | ments. 


markable and momentous which has yet 
been recorded. It is a great fact that we 
have arrived at such a degree of civilisa- 
tion, enlightenment, and knowledge, that 
it is impossible for future generations to 
fall back into the gloom and ignorance of 
the dark ages; but the present age has not 


Man is formed for progression and 
improvement. In bygone ages, barriers of 
apparently everlasting streugth stood in 
the way of progress, but the present age 
has undermined and removed them. 
Formerly civilisation trod as if en forbid- 
den ground; nowit has almost spanned 
the universe. In the dark ages, ignorance 
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held its despctic rule in unbridled power ; 
but now the sway of knowledge has doomed 
it to oblivion. 

The world, during the last few centuries, 
has been undergoing a thorough intel- 
lectual and physical renovation, Man is 
now beginning to realise the end of his ex- 
istence. He is now appreciating himself. 
His conscience tells him that he has been his 
ownenemy ; that he has denied himself his 
rights as a thinking being; and that he has 
grovelled in ignorance when the means of 
enlightenment were within his reach, 

The working classes of Great Britain are 
now taking a glance at their own condition 
as a parcof the national community. They 
have become sensible of the degrading situ- 
ation which they occupy, and endeavour, 
by every lawful means, to better it. They 
see others, periaps less worthy than many 
of themselves, revelling in the luxuries and 
superfluities of wealth, while they are desti- 
tute of the bare neces-aries of life. They 
see unworthy men raised from one station 
of honour to another, and endowed with 
dignity and power, whilé they are sunk 
lower and lower into the abodes of misery. 
They sve those who profess to be their 
sincere friends and patrons, often treating 
them with contempt. They see all this, and 
seek redress for their w oi gs; but they 
have few real friends to take up their cause, 
and listen to their jus! complaints with 
sympathy and fellow-freling. They have 
sought aid from Government, but to no pur- 
pose, aud the fact now dawns upon them 
that Pa:liamentaiy reforms can afford them 
but small relief. 

And why is this the case? Alas, it is 
greatly their own fault! Before we can 
expect 10 see a happy aud prosperous 
communi'y, we must see that reforma- 
tion in reality be begun at home. There 
must be a _ universal individual re- 
form. It must be carried into the family 
circle and the workshop ; there must be a 
thorough cleansisg of tue mind from igno- 
rance; the light and glory of education 
must be introduced. And to expatiate on 
these con-iderations for a brief space, we 
will now direct ur attention. 

FIRST ; THERE MUST BE A REFORM IN 
THE FAMILY CIKCLE —It is a painful fact, 
that the great majority of the working 
classes are n-gligent in adhering to the 
rules of family discipline. In many families 
there prevails a laxity of government, 
which, if not cheeked in time, will be the 
means of pru viding inhabitants for the pri- 
son, the poor-nou-e, and the hospital, in 
abundance. Lustead of the father using 
the red of correction when duty calls upon 
him to exercise it, we find him inventing 
excuses for the fuults of his children, so 
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that they are led deeper into the gulf of 
error and crime. Instead of the parent 
teaching the child the way he should go, 
we find him planting the seeds of immoral-. 
ity and vice in his heart, paving the way to 
his eternal destruction. 

Ignorance is manifested by many parents 
as to the proper mode of training children. 
Some think that, by shutting them up in 
confinement and solitude during the period 
of their youth, they will be able to meet, 
and be proof against, the wiles of the world, 
when they have reached the prime of their 
existence. Others. think tha', by pushing 
them forward continually into company, 
where they can be instructed in all the 
customs, manners, and practices of the 
world, they will be upon their guard to shun 
evil, and strenuously persevere in good. But 
these are extremes—both equally dang: rous 
to the young. The greatest care sloul: be 
exercised in the training of youth; bec.use 
the first impressions they receive, will be 
the most deeply engraven in their hearts 
and characters, and will, consequently, be 
most difficult of eradication. 

Parents should study to set @ proper ex- 
ample before their families, Pree: pt. is of 
li tle value, if not accompanied by a corre- 
sponding example. How contraiictory 
does it appear to see a man teaching prin- 
ciples which he himself does not act up to! 
How inconsistent does it seem for a drunk- 
ard to advocate the principles of total ab- 
stinence! And, how very humiliating to 
the father when he receives a just and bitter 
reproof from his ownoffspring! Alas, that 
men should be so blind to their own faults, 
and so observing of the faults of others! 
Who can expect that, from an unclean 
vessel, there can come forth pure and health 
ful drink? or that through a d«rk and 
clouded atmosphere the exhilarating beams 
of the sun could penetrate ? Yes, there is 
great need for a thorough reformation of the 
workman’s hearth, ‘Thousands there are 
who never open the blessed Volume from 
one year to enother—who are ignorant of 
the very nature of the Book—who are 
utterly unable to read a sentence of it to 
their families, or to draw a single lesson for 
themselves fiom the evenis therein re- 
corded. Is it not, then, highly necessary 
that, before a reform in Parliament be ob- 
tained, there should be a widely-exte:ded 
reform in the family circle ? 

SECONDLY: THERE MUST BE A REFORM 
IN THE WoRKSHOP.—No right thinkin 
person will deny that our workshops an 
factories are but too often schools of pro- | 
fanity and crime. The momenta. new- 
comer takes up his quarters within the 
walls of the factory or the workshop, that 
moment he enters upon a course of danger 
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and difficulty which he will find himself in- 


adequate, without the aid of heaven, to 
overcome. In workshops where a direct 
communication is carried on between the 
workmen, there is much cause for com- 
plaint on the part of those who are doomed 
to mingle in their pestilential society. 
They feel what it is to be beset with tempta- 
tion, and what a struggle must be made to 
keep free from the commission of vice. 
Their situation is one of extreme peril, and 
one which requires them to keep up a con- 
tional warfare with their own inclinations. 
But the inexperienced apprentice is much 
more subject to the attacks of the licen- 
tious, whuse society he must endure. Un- 
aware of the many snares which are placed 
in his way, he is ever ready to deviate from 
the path of rectitud@and duty. His sus- 
ceptible heart is wrought upon by those 
who ought to admonish and counsel him, 
till the walls of virtue are laid in ruins, and 
he becomes the victim of sensuality and 
crime. He is besieged by his seniors, until 
his principles are shaken, his sincerity 
blunted, and his chastity polluted. Though 
at first the imprecations which rang in his 
ears were regarded by him with abhorrence 
and detestation, he is soon a proficient in 
the same vice. Though once he was a hater 
and despiser of the deleterious draught, 
of which his fellow-workmen drank liberally, 
he can soon join in their revels without re- 
morse, and partake freely of their beastly 
and humiliating enjoyments. ‘The vices of 
his associates are soon acquired and pro- 
mulgated by him, so that in his turn he 
corrupts others as he himself has been cor- 
rupted. Itis painful to think that there 
are men who are industriously sowing the 
seeds of iniquity in the hearts of the inex- 
perienced yw uths with whom they associate. 
How can we hope that the principles which 
they have inculcated will not be handed 
down to others equally susceptible of evil 
impression? Alas, that men _ should 
stand so much in their own light, as not to 
perceive that they are exerting themselves 
to their utmost in throwing away the bene- 
fits which they say they desire to possess ! 
Yes; there must be a great and effectual 
reform in the workshop before they can 
conscientiou-ly demand a reform elsewhere. 
They must be brought to feel that every 
oath they utter is a step nearer their own 
destruction ; that intemperance is the be- 
ginning of every vice; that profanity 
leads to infidelity ; and that licentiousness 
is the promoter of crime. They must be 
made to see that their temporal as well as 
their sjiritual interests are coucerned in 
the course they are now pursuing. 
THIRDLY: THEY MUST HAVE EDUCA- 
tTION.— Many of the working classes ima- 
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gine they have learning enough if they 
have a practical knowledge of their occu. 
pation. They act as though their mental 
faculties were incapable of improvement— 
as though they were not made to attain any 
other objects than good bosily health, the 
indlilgence of the senses in sleep, and plea- 
sure from the intoxicating cup. If they 
are urged to improve their mental faculties, 
they say, ‘‘ it isall very fine, but they are well 
enough astheyare,’’ and thus they remain in 
ignorance. They seem determined to move 
on through the world, as if they were ma- 
chines or instruments of labour only, with- 
out having any regard to the pleasure of 
an enlarged and expanding intellect. 

Itis frequently said by many among the 
working classes, that though they are 
anxious to better their condition, they 
have not sufficient ¢2me at their command, 
nor are they fit to study after the labours 
of the day, when their physical energies 
are almost exhausted. Tnat they have 
little time at their disposal after the toils 
of the day, is true; but that is no reason 
why they should neglect to attend to the 
cul'ure of their minds. Nay—this fact 
ought rather to stimulate them in rearing 
the edifice of intelleciuality. The shorter 
time is, the more precious. And is their 
time so very short, that nothing can be 
accomplished by them? Are their physical 
energies so fearfully overwrought and ex- 
hausted, that they can do nothing? Read 
the lives of such men as Benjamin Frank- 
Jin, or Sir Isaac Newton, or Hugh Millar, 
or Elihu Burrit, and then say that the 
working classes have no time to accomplish 
anything. These men used the little they 
had with advantage to themselves, and 
profit to others. They did not slight the 
minutes because they were not hours, nor 
the hours because they were not days; but 
labour:d in the time they had, until they 
have attained an elevated and honourable 
position among their countrymen, 

But have the working classes no time to 
devote to their mentaliimprovement ? Have 
they no means by which to raise themselves 
frim the degraded sphere in which they 
move? They have; but they will not use 
them for that purpose. What shall be said 
of the evenings of drunkenness and. de- 
bauchery, of eating and drinking, of riot 
and strife, which so many of them so de- 
devotedly practise? The means employed 
in prosecuting these unworihy pleasures 
might have been spent in acquiring useful 
knowledge. And still they raise their dis- 
contented voices in complaint—‘‘ we have 
no time.’’ 

But they seem to be ignorant of the 
great advantages aaising from a sound edu- 
cation. They cannot comprehend how 
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knowledge would make their burdens | the obtaining all other reforms. It is a 
lighter, or their, condition more elevated ; ; great fact inthe hist.ry of our nation, that 


therefore, they negiect to obtain it. Alas! 
it is to be feared that did they obtain that 
reform of Parliament, and those other re- 
forms they talk so loudly about, they could 
not, in their present condition, corfduct 
themselves as became a reformed people. 
They would exercise a greater tyranny over 
themselves than ever had been done by any 
Parliament. They would find their igno- 
rance their greate-t enemy ; and their irre- 
solution their most implscable foe. Instead 
of raising themselves and the nation to the 
highest position, they would involve them- 
selves and the kingdom in degradation and 
ruin. This their rulers know, and hence it 
‘is that they are so slow to enlarge their 
powers. ‘Lhey fear that the masses are not 
in a conditi: n to act judiciously, and they 
but too frequently regard their complaints 
and demands as idle bellowings. 
But now to draw toaconclusion. Jndi- 
vidual reform is absolutely necessary to 


apparent reforms have reached a climax, 
but that a real refurm can alone satisty the 
present generation. As knowledge is pro- 
gressing, deception must give way to truth. 
Reatity must come forth and combat with 
appearances. Man must fulfil the end of 
his being and make progress. Fellow- 
workmen, think tur. yourselves, Do not 
trust to the promises of others; they have 


often proved the effusions of a hollow heart, 


Be up and fizht for your rights with the 
sword of reason and judgment: for every 
moment deiayed is inevitably lost. The 
world may daunt and discourage you; your 
wealthy neighbours may sneer at your 
efforts; but heed them no’, for heaven smiles 
on those who are igplous for right, truth, 
and liberty. And™as you struggle for 
political reforms, remember that the best, 
the surest, and the safest way of obtaining 
them is to ‘‘ REFORM YOURSELVES,” 


THE DROWNED SAILOR. 
By 8S. B. Breau, London. 


Oh, weep for the Sailor—forget not the brave, 

Who lies buried deep neath the ocean’s blue wave ! 
In stormy rude waters he yielded his breath, 

And in them is passing the long sleep of death. 


How sudden his warning! 


Who deemed his end nigh 


While ocean was tranquil—all cloudless the sky ? 
But tempests rose swittly—Death sped on their wing, 
And numbered his victims as blossoms in spring. 


No solemn, deep anthem, or tolling spire-bell, 
Pealed slowly and sadly his fuveral knell. 

His death-dirge was only the fierce tempest’s howl, 
And wild, shrieking cries of the lonely sea-fowl. 

His ashes rest not in the hallowed church grave, 

No cypress or willow-trees over him wave ; 

Nor mourner may visit his watery tomb, 

Or strew it with flowers in summer’s sweet bloom. 
His pall was the darkness of Night’s sable wing— 
The lightning his ton b-torch—his fate the winds sing ; 
And ccean on high tossed the co!d corpse with glee, 
And buried its vict m beneath the deep sea, 

He lies in some coral-cave, far from our sight, 
Where darkness is banished by sea-jewels’ light ; 
‘The slimy dank weeds wrap him round as a shroud, 
While o’er him the billows break ceaseless and loud, 


Still sleep on, thou lone one! till Death and the Sea 
Reveal their dread secrets—: hou then shalt be free ! 
Corruption confounded, mortality flown, 

Oh, rest thee for ever where p.in is unknown! 

Then think of the Sailor—forget not the brave, 
When far, far away on the trcacherous waye. 

Think of him when elemen s rage—and then pray 
That with the Drowned Sailor he never may lay. 
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be S aT yeh 


$ noun-substantive ; a. adjective ; ad. adverb ; v. verb; v.a. verb-active ; »,n..verbsnenter';| 
s. pl. substantive plural. Nin 


Gon’FALON, 8. a standard, an ensign. GRAD’UATOR, Ss. aninstrument for dividing 

Gone, san Indian instrument of brass, | @Y line into equal parts, 

&c., which, when struck, produces a loud GRart, s.a young shoot, or scion, propa- 
clang, or noise. gated by insertion in the stem of another 

GOoNIOM’ETER, S. an instrument with which | "ee. 
to measure augles. GRAMIN/EAL, @. grassy; pertaining to 

Gcop’/Incs, s. clamps of iren bolted on | 8Tass. 
the stern-post of a ship, whereon to hang} GkAMINIV/OROUS, a. grass-eating ; living 
the rudder. upon herbage. 

GonrGE. s. the throat, the swallow. In; GraAm’MAR, s, the science of speaking or 
architecture, a kind of coucave m ulding ;| wriling a language correctly and with pre- 
in_ fortification, the entrance of a bastion, a | cision; the book which teaches it. 
raveline, or outer work. ’ GRAN/ARY, 5. a storehouse for threshed 

Gor’cEoUS, @. fine, splendid, glittering. | corn. 

Gor’GET, s. a small breast-plate worn by| GRANDER’, s. a man of high rank or 
military officers; furmerly, armour for the | power. 
throat. GRANDIL/OQUENCE, 5S. a lofty or pompous 

Gor’Gon, s. a fabled monster with snaky | style of expression. 
hairs, the sight of which was said to turn GRAND-3URY, s. a jury whose duty it is 
beholders to stone; used figuratively to ex-| to examine into the grounds of accusation 
press anything ugly or horrid. against offenders, and, if they see just 

Gor’/MAND, or GouR’MAND, s. (French) | cause, then to find bills of indictment 
a luxurious or greedy exter, against them. 

GorsE, s. furze; a thick prickly shrub. GRANIF’EROUS, @. bearing or producing 

Gos/sAMER, s the fine down of plants; | 8™@- , 
white eobwebs which fly in the air. GRANITE, s. a primary, unstratified hard 

Gossoo’N, s. an Irish lad. rock, usually greyi-h, but varying in colour. 

x , is fundamenté 
Gorus, s.pl., an ancient people of It is the fundamental rock of the earth, om 


Pai ae cated intthe Baltic dea: the the others lie, though it shoots up 
bd > 


Scythians both in lofty mountain ranges aud low-lying 


grounds, 

Gotn’ic, Gorn’ick, a, rude; in the) Graniv’orovs, a. eating or living om 
manuer of the Goths; antique ; a particular | orain, 
kind of architecture, distinguished by the 
terms ancient and modern, the heavy or 
light 
GovuGE, s. a chisel with a round edge; 
v.a. to scoop out as with a chisel. 

GovLARD’, s.an extract of lead, so called 
from M. Goulard, the inventor of it; a 
cooling lotion, used to allay inflammations, 
&c. 

Gown’/sMAN, 8. a man devoted to the arts 
of peace; acollegian; astudent in divinity, 
law, &c. 

GRra/CILE, a, slender, small, lean. 

GRADE, s. rank, degree; a step. 

GRa’DIENT, a. walking ; moving by steps ; 
gradual rixe; the deviation from a level to 
an inclined plain. 


GRaAD’/UATE, s. one who has taken a 
degree in a university ; an academician. 


GRAN’ULATH, v, to form into small grains, 
GRAN‘ULE, s. a small compact particle. 
GRAPH'IC, GRAPH’ICAL, @ well drawn; 
In a picturesque manner, 
GRAPHOM’/ETER, Ss. a mathematical in- 
strument, called also a sem circle. 
GRAP’NELL, Ss. an iron hook to catch hold 
of and secure an enemy’s ship; a small 
anchor, 
GRAP’PLING-IRONS, 8. pl. irons appended 
to a balloon, for the purpose of securing it 
in its descent; also,an instrument by which 
one ship fastens on another in close action. 
GRAV'ITATE, v.a@., to weigh or press down- 
wards; to tend to the centre of attraction. 
GRAVITA’TION, S. the law of attraction, 
by which bodies fall to the earth, and by 
which the planets are kept moving in their 
relations to the sun. 
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GREAVEs, s. armour for the legs. 

Gre’cisM, s. idiom of the Greek language. 

GReGA’uious*.a, a term descriptive of 
those animals which herd together in flocks. 

GREG/ORIAN, @ a name appiied to the 
arrangement of the caleudar year made by 
Pope Gregory in 1362, known as the 
Gregorian calendar, 

GreNa’pe, s. a little hollow ball or globe 
of iron, which, being filled with fine powder 
and set'on fire, the case flies into shatters, 
to the damage of all that stand near. 

GRENADIER’, s. a tall foot soldier, of 
which there is one company in every regi- 
ment. 

GREN/ATITE, S. a mineral of a dark 
reddish brown. 

GREuT, s. a fossil body. 

Grif rin, Grir/Fon, s. afabled animal, 
having the head and paws of the lion, and 
the wings of the eagle. 

GRIL’LED, v, broiled on a gridiron. 

Grima/cr, s. a distortion of the counte- 
nance, from habit, affectation, or insclence. 

GRIMAL’KIN, 8. a grey little woman; the 
name of an old cat. 

GriseTi’s, s. (French) the wife or 
daughter of a tradesman. 

Guris/KIN, s. the vertebra or backbone of 
a hog. 

Grrsons, s. pl. inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous parts of the Alps, in Italy. 

GroGcBLossoms,s.pl. blotches or rednesses 
on the noses or faces of persons who are 
addicted to the use of spirituous liquors. 

GRroG/ERAM, GroG’/RAN, s. stuff woven 
with large woof and a rough pile. 


GROIN, s. the part next above the thigh. 
GRoovE, s. a channel cut with a tool. 


GRos/SULAR, Ss. a rare mineral of the 
garnet kind, but of a green colour. 


GrRores’QuE, @. distorted, unnatural ; 
$. a wild design of a painter, as some by 
Hogarth, Cruikshank, Gavarni, &¢.; orna- 
mental foliage and strange figures. 

Grovr’to, s. a cavern or cave made for 
coolness, 


Grovp, s. acluster, a knot, a collection; 
v.a. to put in a distinct collection ; to bring 
together in a cluster. 


GRoOv’TING, v.a. pouring mortar, ina fluid 
state, composed of quick-lime, sand, &c., 
into the spaces of brickwork and masonry. 

GRuUB’-STREET, Ss. originally the name of 
a street near Moorfields, London, much in- 
habited by writers of small histories, poems, 
&c., whence any mean publication is called 
Grub-street. The street is now called Mil- 
ton-street. 


Grup, v.a. to destroy by digging; to dig 
out. 

Grou’mous, a. thick, clotted like blood; 
s. clotted blood, milk, or any other sub- 
stanee. ’ 

_ Guata’cum,s.a physical wood from which 
a gum is extracted, used fur rheumatic and 
other affections. 

Gua’No, s. a powerful manure, cons'sting 
of the dung of birds, brought from’ South 
America, Africa, &e. 

GUARANTEE’, GUAR’ANTY, 8. one who 


undertakes to see stipulations faithfully 
performed. 


GUBERNA’TION, 8. government, direction. 
GUER’DON, s.'a reward, a recompense. 


GUERIL/LA, 8. a Spanish free soldier, or 
armed mountaineer, 


GUILD, s. a society or corporation united 
and governed by theirown laws. Guildhall 
is a place or hali where the affairs of such a 
fraternity are transacted. 


GuiL/LoTiIng, s. (French) a machine for 
beheading. 


GuIsE, s. manner, habit, custom, dress. 


GULES, s. (in heraldry) from the Persian 
gull, a rose; a rose-red colour, 


GULF, s. a part of the sea running between 
two lands, called straits; a large bay; an 
abyss ; a whirlpool. 

GuL/LET, s. the passage for food in the 
throat. 

GuL’LY, s. a sort of ditch; a hollow 
channel made by the running of water. 


GuM, s, a thick juice oozing from the 
pores of certain trees and plants, which 
hardens into a tenacious, or sticky mass, 
and may afterwards be dissolved in water 
or spirits. 


GuN, s. a musket or fowling«piece; the 
general name for all firearms except a 
pistol. 


GuN’NER, 5. a cannonier; he who directs 
the artillery in a battle. 


GUN’POWDER, Ss. a composition of sulphur, 
nitre, and charcoal, which easily takes fire 
and explodes with a report. The explo- 
sive power of this compound is great; a 
musket, when charged with gunpowder, 
will send a ball, on an average, 1,600 feet 
bes second, and its range is about haif a 
mile. 


GuN’WALE,; GUN‘NEL, Ss. the upper edge 
of a ship’s side, reaching from the half deck 
to the forecastle. 


Gunx’GLE, v.n. to fall or gush with noise, - 
as water passing through a confined 
medium, ot sot guns 
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Gusu, v.n. to flow or rush out with} HasiL/IMEeNnT, s. dress, clothing, ap- 
violence. parel. 

Gus'ser, s. a small square piece of cloth,! Hax‘IT, s. state of anything; dress; 
used in shirts and other garments. custom. ‘ig ay 

Gust, s. a sudden blast of wind; tasteor| Hax‘irupz, s. familiarity ; \relation; 
liking. habit. Fe ets 

GustTa’TION, s. the act of tasting. Hack, s. a notch; anything used in 

Gos’to, s. the relish of anything; liking, |}COMmon; @ horse or carriage kept for 


. hire. 
Gur’ra PERCHA, s. a gum obtained ; : fey 
from a tiee growing in Singapore, Borneo, Hack’Le, s. aninstrument with iron teeth, 


! 
and other eastern islands. 1: is sent to this | Used for dressing flax or wvol. 
country in large c:kes, or blocks, but, by HAck’/NEY, v.a, to practise or use in one 
the proper application of heat, it may be! thing, or for one purpose. 
moulded into any form, either for ornamevt| Hans, s. (in mining) the direction of 
or for us , as water-pipes, soles of shves, | what is called a faulé, when a vein of metal, 
picture-frames, &c. &c. or a seam of coal, takes an unexpected 
GuT’TA SERE'NA, 8. a disease or the eye, | course, 
causi: g blindness. Hanes, s. (Greek) the grave; the recep- 
Gur’TaTED, a. (in architecture) orna-|tacle of departed spirits; the prison of 
menied with little cones or drops. wicked spirits in torments. 
GuT’TURAL, a. pronounced in the throat. H2MoP’tyYsIs, s. the spitting of blood, 
Gymwna’sIUM, s. any place expressly set| HamMaro’sis, s, the power of making 
apart for practising athletic exercises. | blood. 
Named from gymnos, naked, because,| Ha mor’RHAGE, 8. a bleeding or flux of 
among the ancient Greeks, some of these | blood, 
exercises were performed in a state of Harv, s. a handle. 


nakedness. HaG, s. a name given to old women 
° : ’ * 

Gymnav‘tr0s, s. pl. athletic exercises. | supposed to be witches; an ugly old wo- 

GyMNOS/oPHIST, s. one of a sect of In-| man; a fury. 
dian acaba who went er : Hac/GarD, a. deformed, ugly, wild. 

GYNAN’DRIAN, a. Cn potany) laving the! tyag/ers, s. a favourite Scotch dish, con- 
stamens growing In the pistil. sisting of a sheep’s maw filled with mince- 

Gyn’aARCHY, Ss. female government, meat, spice, &c, 

Gyp’sUM, 5. a substance composed of| HagioG/RAPHA, s.pl. (from hagios, holy, 
sulphate of lime, which, when heated and | and grapho, to write) a portion of the Hol 
Scriptures, including the Psalms, Proverbs, 
and the successive books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 

HAIL, s. drops of rain congealed into ice, 
in consequence of the great coldness of the 
air through which they pass. 

HAL/BERD, S. a sort of spear or battle- 
axe. 

HAL/cYON, 8. a sea-bird, the king-fisher. 
It was fabled that, while this bird was 
hatching, no storm would occur at sea, so 
that mariners might sail in safety: hence 
that period was called halcyon days ; me- 
taphorically, the word signifies calm, quiet, 
placidity. 

Ha’LiMAs, s. the feast of All-Souls, cele- 
brated November 2. 

HALIOG/RAPHY, s. a description of the 
sea. s 

Haui'tus, s. breath, vapour, a gasp. 

HaL/Liarps, s.pl. the ropes or tackle 
for hoisting or lowering a sail. 


HALtucina’TIoNn, s. an error or blunder; 
@ mistake of imagination, 


grou: d, forms plaster of Paris. 

Gy’RAL, a. whirling, moving circularly. 

Gyka'TION, s. acircular motion; the act 
of turning a thing round. 

Gyre, s.a circle, aring. 

Gyr’OMANCY, s. a sort of divination, per- 
formed by walking in or round a circle. 

Gyroy’ny, s. (in heraidry) consisting of 
divisions of a triangular form. 


H 


Ha’neas Cor’Pvs, s. (in law) a writ to 
remove a prisoner into a superior court, 
for the due hearing of his cause; when, if 
found to be uniawiully detained, he is there 
disch rged. 

Ha’‘Beck, s. an instrument used by 
clothiers in dressing cloth, 


HAB’ERDASHER, s. a dealer in small 
wares, such as lace, thread, tape, pins, &c. 


HAB’ERGEON, S. armuur for the neck and 
breast. 
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Haum, Havwm, s. straw alter the cornis 
threshed; the fibrous stalks of the potato 
plant, 

‘ Ha’zo, s. a luminous ring round the hea- 
venly bpdies, Bupposed to be a reflection by 
vapour. 

| HAL’seER, FLAW'sER,)/s. a rope or small 
cable. 

HAL/TER, S. a rope or cord, to be tied 
round the neck of a horse, or a malefactor. 

HAMADRY’ADEs, 8.pd, wood-nymphs; the 
fabled daughters of. Nereus and Doris, 
whose lives were said to depend upon some 
particular trees, especially oaks, 

HAM’aTE, a. entangled, twisted together. 

HAM/LET, s. a small village. 

HAM’MERCLOTH, 8s. the cloth which 
covers a co.ch-box; so called because 
formerly a hammer, nails, &c., were carried 
ina box beneath this cloth, 

HaM’MOCK, S.a swinging net; 
ved on board a ship. 

Han’Per, s. alarge basket in which vari- 
Gus articles are packed for carriage. 

HaAm’STRING, s. the sinew or tendon at 
the dack of tue thigh. 

HAN‘APER, 8. a treasury ; 
quer. 

HAND/BREADTH, s. a measure of four 
fingers, or four inches; by this measure the 
ae of a horse is computed, and it is said 
to be so many ands in height. 

Hanp'tcrart, s. manual occupation ; 
work performed by the hand. 

HAND/SELL, s. the first act of using a 
thing. 

HAND’sPIKE, s.a kind of wooden lever 
for raising heavy weights. 

HAND’VICE, §. a vice to hold small work 
in. 

HAnG/inGS, s.pl. ornaments of silk, stuff, 
cotton, paper, &c., hung against wail, 
hedsteads, &e. 

Hank, s. a skein, or skeins of thread, 
&c.; a ring. 


Hanstat‘tc, a. relative to certain towns 


a hanging 


an exche- 


in Germany, Hamburgh,. Lubeck, and 
Bremen, called the Hanse towns, or towns | 
associated for the purposes of trade. 

HARAN’GUE, s. a spcech, a public ere- 
tion. | 

HaAn’BINGER, 8. a forerunner ; a messen- 
ger. 

HAn’/pour, s. a out or haven, where 
ships may ride safely at anchor. 


Haxps, s.pl. the coarser part of flax or 
hemp, separated from the fine stuff. 


A HARD/WARE, 5, ware made of iron, steel, 
cc, : { 


Hari‘cot, s.a stew, or ragout, of meat 
and roots, &c. 

HARIOLA TION, 8. svothsaying. 

Hakt, s. the filaments of flax or hemp. 

HARLEQUIN, 6. a figure dancer; the 
principal character in most Christmas pan- 
tomimes. 

HARMAT/TAN, 8. a dry easterly wind in 
Africa that destroys vegetation. 

Harmonic, HARMON‘ICAL, @, pertaining 
to harmony; that part of musi¢e which con- 
siders the differences and proportions of 
sound, 

HARMONOM’ETER, S$. an instrument for 
ascertaining the harmonic relation oF 
sounds. 

HaRPoon’, s. a sort of spear, or barbed 
arrow, used in whale fishing. 

HaRP’SICHORD, Ss. & musical instrument 
with strings and keys. 

Har’py, 8s. a poetical creation, with the 
face of a woman, and the claws and wings 
of a vulture, a bird remarkable for rapa- 
ciousness; it is used as the emblem of a 
ravenous or exceedingly covetcus person. 

HAk’/QUEBUS, S. an ancient hand-gun. 

HARRaATEEN’, s. a kind of stuff or cloth. 

Har/RIDAN, s. an old or decayed cour- 
tezan. 

HAR’/RIER, S. a small dog used for hunting 
hares. 

Har’row, s. a frame of timber set with 
iron teeth, to break the clods of earth, &c. ; 
v.a. to tear up, to break, to pillage, to lay 
waste, tu disturb, 

Hins'Ler, Has/LET, s. the entrails of a 


| hoz. 


HaRT’SHORN, S. a volatile spirit, formerly 
obtained from the horus of a hart or stag 

HaAnk’VEST-MOON, s. that lunation abou 
harvest-time, when the moon at full rises 
»| nearly at the same hour for several nights. 

Has’sock, s, a mat or cushion to kneel 
upon, 

HAtTcu‘EL, s. the instrument with whieh 
flax is beaten. 

HavrcH/MENT, s. an armorial bearing, 
placed, with an ‘angle downwards, over the 
dovr of a deceased person, or against the 
walls of a cturch. 

Hatc’way, s. an opening in the deck of 
a ship, which serves as a passage. 

HatT’rock, s. a sheck of corn. 

Haven, Haw, s. a little meadow, a elese, 

Y 

HAUNCH, 3. the tLigh, the hip, the hind 
part. 

Hav'trsoy, s. a2 wind instrument resem- 
bling a clarionet; also the name given to a 
large kind of strawberry j 
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ye EXERCISES FOR INGENUITY. 


SoLuTIONS TO QuESTIONS IN SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER FOR NOVEMBER. 


1} and 4, added together—5-6ths, making 20 miles=1-6th; then Pd 64.124) | 
miles. Proof—Ist day ...... 20 ae Mise) 
Midi, tiertieues | 6266 1 i Papal | 
rer pwd. o's. 40 . . 


120 miles. J. C-—-, Carpenter. 
Solved also by B. P., Edward Baines, Jeffrey Wilkins, E.P——d, L. Z., John Thorp, 
Douglas, John Worrall, Bennett Lowe, a Yorkshire Woolcomber (who has our best 
thanks), William Leech, Francis Ellis, Carlisle, W. E. Powell, Alex, Murray, Wu. 
Seymour, K. L.., Andrew Smith, Thomas Hardman, W. Barker, John Worthington, 
Thomas Baker (aged 13), L. Brownhill. — 

2 First, 6x 66x66 X 6=46656—=66 different combinations. Andlx2x3xK4%« 
5X 6=720 variations. Then 46656 —720—45936 chances against A. But as A laid 
10 to i, 7,200 chances to B. Therefore A’s chance, to that of B,: 45936: 7200, or 
6, 38 :1.—Correctly solved by Doug!as, John Worthington, and F. Martin. 


3.—Live; backwards, evil.—Solved by upwards of sixty correspondents, 


4,.—The woman had at first 295 eggs. 
4 of 2951473 148 number sold at lat guard, 


148 
wR 
} of rem. 147= 735° 74 fH oF 2nd guard. 
od 
74 
3ofrem. 73== 364 37 3 is ord guard. 
37 
36 or 3 doz. remaining. Rosernr MIpDLETON. 


Corectly answered by Henry Fearn, Thomas Hardman, W. Barker, Douglas, Andrew 
Smith, jun., Alex. White, John Worthington, L. Brownhit!, Finlay, M. Sinclair, L. M., 
Robert Steer, and F. Martin. 
5. 

What’s hard and round, and in every place, 

At once I now proceed to trace. 

If from a stone you take one letter, 

Nothing produces the ¢one much better. 

A musical sound is but a tone, 

Which I have heard brought from a stone, 

Take from that tone one letter more, 

You’ll then see the one sought for before.-—Bennetr Lowe, 
Correctly also by John Worrall, R.P., Richard Hart, B. West, L. R., Emma, Robert 
and Thomas Muirell, W. W., W. Ackroyd, W. S. Reid, H. Fearn, Thomas Slater, C. 
Cleft, W. E. Powell, G. W., A. Z., A. Smith, <jun., G, Hall, R. Middleton, A. White, 
J. Worthington, and T. H. M. 

6.—My 1, 3 is he; 1, 3, 6, her; 9; 3,5, 6, ‘year; .7, I, 5,'2, 47 chan’; Gy 2-7) %, 

rich: 8,5, 9, hay; my whole is uivrancny.— Roper? Dickrnson.—James Worrall, 
W. G. Reid, H. Fearn, James Stanfield, Francis Ellis, Alex. Murray, K. L., Andrew 
Smith, jun., W. Marshall, Thomas Kingdon, Andrew Juckes, George fall (who has our 
sincere thauks for his clever rebus, which is inadmissible for only one reason-——a reason 
he will at once perceive), Samuel Aves (11 years of age), W. E, H., Nicholas (wko nearly 
solves the disputed question in the August Number by a very ingenious method), 
Robert Middleton, John Worthington, David Clegg, Thomas Baker (aged 11), R. Lacnn 
Peter Downs, Finlay, M. Sinclair. 
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7.—My 4, 5, 6, 7, is king; my 1, 5, 6, 7, is wing; my 7, 2,17, is God; my — 
11, 10, 2,1, is snow; my 2,1, 16 11, is owns; my 15, 16, 17, is end; my 12, 14, 17, © 
is fig; my 16, 14, 8, 3, 2, 17, is Nimrod; my _ whole is Workinc Man’s © 
\Errewp,—Epwarp Bartnxes,—Correctly answered by Clara, Edward P.. Ellis Acton, 
‘Gorin hiaa, BH. R., George Smithers, Kesiah, Learner, A Friend, R, P., James Worrall, 
Bennett Lowe, A Yorkshire Woolcomber, Henry Fearn, James Stanfield, K. L., Andrew 
Smith, Jun., Andrew Juckes, Samuel Aves (aged 11), Robert Middleton, Alex. White, 
Finlay, M. Sinclair. 

‘Wm. Ackroyd has our best thanks. R. Kidd has solved both the questions rightly, 
He has also our sincere thanks and good wishes. Henry Watkin’s suggestions shall 
receive our best attention, The address of Messrs. Cowslade and Lovejoy is Reading, 
Berks. We have no means of ascertaining the price of the press, having only noticed 
it at the Exhibition.—J. Skinner’s solution arrived too late. We have no means of 
ascertaining the direction of J. Skinner, jun.; perhaps he will send it, if he perceiy_s 
this reply. any 


QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS, 


1.—The follewing equation occurs amongst the exercises in ““Chambers’ Algebra:” it — 
is required to solve it by a simple equation:—2 (%—5) $—»/z+2+2. Find # by a 
simp.e equation.—K, J. 

2.—CHARADE.—My 6, 12, 3,10, is a nourishing food; my 3, 8, 4, is a domestic 
animal; my 9, 7, 3, 4, is a scene where my 1, 7, 3, 10 abounds; my 4, 10, 6, 9, 2, 10, 6, is 
a species of dog; my 6, 13, 4, is a quadruped; my 8,9, 4, is required to produce my 
who'e; my 4, 10, 8, is a part of food which very few would like t» want; and from my 
whole was taken the principle. upon which the Crystal Palace was built. 


3.—A gentleman, in laying out his garden, wishes to have 24 rows of fruit-trees, but 
finds he has only 24 plants. How is he to place them so as to have the required number 
of rows, with four trees in each row ?—RoBeRT MIDDLETON, 


4,—There are three cog-wheels in a line with each other: the first has 10 co’s, in the 
second 11, and the third 12, lf I make a straight line across their centres, how many 
revolutions will each wheel make before the line is straight again ? 


5.—What provincial newspaper expresses a love of fashionable tunes ?—M. W. 
6.—What country, beheaded, leaves you what nobody likes ?—W. BarkEr. 


7.— To a word of consent add one half of a fight, 
_ Next subioin what you never behold in the night ; 
These sightly connected, you’ll quickly obtain 
What miilions have seen but will ne’er see again.—MAry. 
Required, a poetical solution in four lies. 


8.—Transpose QGGANNTUU, and find a province in China,—E. P, 

9.—When I listen to the beating of a drum, why am I like a judge >—W. 

10.—A gentleman, being asked by a lady what was his age, replied, ‘‘ What youdoin / 
everything.” What was his age ?—MINNIE. 

11.—Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf people ?>—CAROLINE WHYTE. 

12.—My wife’s name is Mary. What figure does she represent when she leaves me ?— 
P, FEARON. : : 4 

13.—A money-lender advances £54 17s. 6d. on a bill drawn at two months’ date for | 
£60, which bill has only 14 days torun. What rate of interest does he charge for the | 
accommodation ?—G., F. P. “| 

14.—Three thousand five hundred and sixty-five yards of lace are sold at 1§d. per yard. 
One hundred yards, however, are found to be damaged, and it is agreed that the price 
of that particular portion shall be reduced by-3-7ths of a farthing per yard. What was 
the cost of the whole ?>—F. L. : 

15 —In 1836 there were imported 23,236 cwts. of tin, the declared value of which was { 
£243,259 lls 6d. On this a duty of 50s. per cwt. was laid, What was the whole — 
amount of the duty, and what was the per centage of the tin? 
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